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\ than price—those who want tasteful style rather 
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is made for quality only, the price being determined by the 
cost of making. This price represents money’s-worth in 
actual wearing value and shoe satisfaction, while the “‘price- 
made” shoe tells you just how much the real value is limited. 
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d P rice / from The Stetson Style Book, which a sent free upon request. 
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This seal identifies over 
500 kinds of choice confec- %& 
tionery ranging from fancy bon- 
bons to the plainest hard candies. 
It is easy for you to judge the quality of Necco Sweets by a 
p trial of any of the varieties. Just ask your dealer for a box of 


enor Goel" 


You must really taste them to realize their excellence. They number 
many exquisite flavors daintily concealed by a coat of rich chocolate. 


Necco Sweets are above the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. All dealers who 
sell high grade goods have them. If yours does not, send us 25¢c for an attractive package 
of Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, send $1.00 for a special package in a handsome art 
box. Either package sent postpaid. 


Ask also for PEERLESS WAFERS and NECCO TABLETS—two other sweet favorites. 
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The Editors’ Outlook 





And now cometh spring, 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie; 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 


s* * 

Even rough, prosaic man, engrossed in cares 

of business, stops awhile in Spring to 
dream of the country and the old home, 
and of the castle-in-the-air stock farm on 
which he hopes to end his days; while mother 
and sister turn to early flowers in the garden, 
and brother hunts up his fishing tackle and 
begins to read the baseball gossip in the daily 


newspapers. 
* * * 


ND so each member of the household shakes 
off the lethargy of the long winter and 
reaches forth to enjoy bright sunshine out ot 
doors, inhaling the strong, pungent odor of 
newly turned earth, the fresh fragrance left by 
spring showers, and the sweet perfumes of the 
peach and apple blossoms. So, too, out in the 
dear countryside come the first flowers and the 
early birds. The bear in the heart of the 
wilderness uncoils himself from his long win- 
ter’s sleep and comes out gaunt, haggard, and 
hungry to desperation. The other furry 
denizens of the field and woods forage raven- 
ously for tender buds and their smaller prey. 
The chipmunk races from root to topmost 
branch, and chatters vigorously at anything in 
sight, plunging into his hole if the dangers come 
too close, or jumping from branch to branch 
with the mad spring blood racing in his veins. 
es * & 
ND this same chipmunk, sure harbinger 
of spring, is the subject of one of Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s exquisite and delightful 
sketch-stories, illustrated by his own hand in 
the way that only Mr. Seton knows how to 
do—-This is for our May Number, We have 
also obtainéd from Mr. Seton, for a later 
number, another of these unique illustrated 
stories, dealing with that curious animal of the 
great western prairies, the coyote. 
s * @ 
FEATURE of the May Number will be a 
story by Alvah Milton Kerr. We speak 
of it especially because its characters are real 
men—not creatures of the writer’s imagina- 
tion—who have been tempted and have 
fallen. It is built around two well-known 
bank failures of the past year, and the down- 
fall of two citizens who had apparently mer- 
ited the highest respect of the communities 
in which they dwelt. The failures and the 
characters concerned therein will be readily 
recognized by well-informed readers who 
remember the newspaper accounts of the 
affairs which form the foundation of the story. 
* * * 
ew things in our editorial experience have 
surprised us more than the extraordinary 
interest in financial matters taken by the Amer- 
ican public, as represented by our own body 
of magazine readers. Our Investors’ Depart- 
ment has been literally overwhelmed during 
the past two months with requests for opin- 
jons upon various investments, general and 
local, and we have been obliged to supple- 


ment what we thought were thoroughly ade- 
quate facilities for answering these inquiries 
with a number of special information bureau 
services, together with a clerical and office 
force which is really quite formidable. It 
may well be imagined that it is no easy task 
to give thoroughly competent and reliable ad- 
vice on investment properties in answer to 
inquiries running ‘from 100 to 300 per day, 
and the burden has in fact become so great 
that we are obliged to put into effect a slight 
change of policy in regard to such inquiries. 
* % * 

E shall be glad to continue giving, with- 

out charge, our advice on genera/ invest- 

ment problems which do not involve investi- 
gation of specific properties or securities, and 
will give to such general inquiries just as 
much care and conscientious thought as we 
have hitherto done, For information and ad- 
vice upon specific properties, however, where 
we have to ascertain through more or less 
expensive channels the facts upon which to 
base our counsel, we shall make a uniform 
charge of $1.00, which must be remitted in 
every case with the inquiry. If we cannot 
secure this information and render an opinion 
which in our judgment is of real value to our 
subscriber, we will return to him, with our 
letter, the $1.00 which he has remitted; and, 
moreover, if our answer is not in the judg- 
ment of our subscriber worth ¢o Aim the $1.00 
which he has remitted, we will at once return 
it to him, upon request, taking his word for it 
that he is dissatisfied, We believe that this 
policy will be recognized as fair, generous, 
and entirely satisfactory under all the citcum- 
stances. Inquiries of all kinds other than 
those connected with investment matters will 
be answered by us free of charge, as 


hitherto. 
* * * 


‘T #47 business articles are in high favor 
among thoughtful men is indicated in the 
reception accorded the.series by Frank Fayant, 
entitled «* Fools and Their Money.’’ From 
all parts of this country have poured in upon 
us commendatory letters from readers who are 
desirous of expressing their gratitude to Mr. 
Fayant and Success Macazine for giving them 
straight-out-from-the-shoulder advice relative 
to speculation and investments, and for expos- 
ing the nefarious practices of schemers whose 
aim it is to batten upon the honestly earned sav- 
ings of inexperienced or innocent would-be 
investors. 
* * *# 
1Lson GaRDNER’S article in this issue is 
about the Railroad Lobby, and it comes 
along witha timeliness which should command 
for it no little attention. It is at the close of 
a session of Congress in which the Railroad 
Lobby reigned supreme; also, at a time when 
the traveling public and commercial institutions 
are unusually wroth and plain-spoken in their 
condemnation of railway company methods and 
operation. It is really surprising how bold 
this great Railroad Lobby has become. A 
year ago Congress seemed all eagerness to 
serve the people. The Railroad Lobby strove 
in vain to put on the bit and bridle; it was then 
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a clear case of runaway. There were some 
elections right ahead, and President Roose- 
velt had applied the whip. But that time is 
gone. The bit and bridle are in place, and 
the Railroad Lobby is once more in the saddle, 
Railroad legislation has been referred to the 
Third House, and there it has been ‘‘jokered ’” 
and defeated in the customary way. 
* * & 
F we listen closely, we can almost hear a 
ghostly re-echoing of the phrase which once 
resounded from Tammany Hall: «* What are 
you going to do about it?’’ If we remember 
rightly, the first step taken in those days by the 
people was to /et in a flood of light, through 
the press, upon the Tweed Ring and its machi- 
nations. So, first, we are going to tell you 
who are the lobbyists for the railroads, the 
whiskey, the sugar, the shipping, and other in- 
terests; then we shall explain how they obtain 
their powerful influence over our law makers at 
Washington. It will be interesting reading, 
and we trust, by the time the series of articles 
is completed, they will have been worth while, 
in that the citizens of this country may be 
aroused to employ effective means to check the 
questionable methods adopted by lobbyists to 
promote the interests they represent, 


* * * 


propos of this subject of lobbies, a news 
telegram to ‘*’ The World,’’ New York, 
under date of Feb., 18, is interesting. It says: 

That a railroad lobby is just as effective in the House 
to-day as it was twenty years ago was shown to-day when 
the House unanimously adopted an adroitly drawn resolu- 
tion, prepared by Chairman Overstreet, of the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, which will practically . 
donate to the great railroads of the country $10,000,000. 
It was accomplished without a record vote, thus pre- 
venting any alignment which might prove embarrassing to 
members during a campaign. 

For more than years efforts have been made in Con-’ 
gress to reduce the exorbitant price paid the railroads for 
transporting the mails, and for the first time ‘a majority 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads showed 
a disposition to make the reductions. The railroad lobby 
labored’ with members of the committee and others to 
convince them that the pay is not too large, but they 
failed, and the bill was finally reported with cuts aggre- 
gating $12,000,000. Because of the Overstreet resolu- 
tion, which excepts certain named items from points of 
order, the reductions will not amount to $2,000,000. 


* * * 


IKE a true housewife, Mrs. Isabel Gordon 

Curtis has already begun to make ‘the 
dust fly,’ and you will find in this num- 
ber the results of her first work. She is 
planning some new ‘* Home Departments”’ for 
Success Macazine, built on her own original 
and practical lines. For instance, in dealing 
with **The Whys of Cookery,” she is ot 
going to tell you how to make French delicacies 
that would bankrupt the hucband and upset his 
digestion, but she will, instead, expiain to the 
housewives, young and old, how to make good 
bread—how to get the best results from cer- 
tain flours, and what ingredients will produce 
certain effects. No two women make bread 
that looks, smells, or tastes alike, and about 
ninety-nine loaves in a hundred now baked in 
the family oven can be greatly improved. 


x * * 


cain, how many women know a good piece 
“of beef when they see it at the butcher’s? 
And how many can cook it properly? In 
these days of high prices for foodstuffs, it is of 
the utmost importance for the housewife of a 
family of moderate means to economize in her 


— 


cooking. Mrs. Curtis’s department, ‘* The 
Whys of Cookery,’’ will be invaluable in this 
respect. We shall all be gainers through her 
helpful suggestions, and we want you to aid 
her when you can, especially when she asks 
for tales of your own experience. 


ese ¢& 


HE world will miss Josiah Flynt. We 
wish that he could see the letters and 
telegrams we have received about him and his 
articles in this magazine. It would comfort 
him to know that he has a legion of friends 
unknown to him who are following closely, the 
details of his experiences and troubles. In the 
June Number you will come back to America 
with him and to the triumphs he won in and 
out of «* The Underworld.”? Flynt becomes 
the Prince—not the Beggar. He does not 
go from door to door seeking work or food. 
He is of a higher order—as higher orders go in 
«« The Underworld.”’ He associates with the 
<< professional ’’ element—the men and women 
wlio consider it a disgrace to beg, but who rob 
and commit worse crimes to obtain a livelihood. 
This period in Flynt’s life is really more ab- 
sorbingly interesting than all others, though 
there is not the pathos in it there was in his 
earlier life when he wandered over the con- 
tinent—a tramp. In this connection we are 
reminded of the verses written by Philip Morse, 
a western journalist, which he entitled «¢ The 
Tramp:’’ 
I dare not with denial cold 
Bid him begone, but watch each mood, 


As by the kitchen fire he sits 
And calmly eats his food. 


Methinks that in his jaded eye 

A softer light beams now and then; 
He can’t be altogether bad, 

This outcast among men. 


At all events, I am resolved 

His evening meal I will not stint, 
For there ’s a possibility 

He might be Mr. FI¥HG 


E are wondering how many of our readers 
have noticed our complete new dress of 

type appearing in our February, March, and 
April issues. We have lately made a careful 
study of type faces, with a view to selecting 
such as would be as little trying to the eyes as 
could possibly be obtained. It may not be 
generally known what radical differences there 
are in this respect among types and magazines 
using them. The reader will rise at the end of 
an evening from a perusal of some magazine 
with <¢ that tired feeling ’’ in his eyes, and will 
not at all realize what the matter is, thinking 
only, perhaps, that he has had a hard day and 
his eyes are ‘* jest natchally tired,’ In read- 
ing another magazine, however, he will have 
no such experience, and the reason is—far too 


often, we fear—that the type is at fault. Our 


new type face is the ** Cadmus,”’ originated, 
and for several years used exclusively by 
««McClure’s Magazine,’? who have kindly 
consented now to allow us to use this type in 
Success Macazine. One need only compare 
a page of this present issue with one of January, 
for example, to see how great is the improve- 
ment—and yet we thought we had an excellent 
type face before. 
**t ft 

WE must apologize most sincerely to our 

readers who failed to receive their March 
copies in February, We were almost going 


to say that we apologize for the causes of this 
delay, but we are thorough believers in respon- 
sibility, and know that we are, in the last analy- 
sis, responsible for our failure to give a per- 
fect service. The conditions, however, were 
peculiar, In the first place, February is well 
known as a most difficult month for publishers, 
partly because of its 28 days instead of 30 or 
31, and partly because of its two holidays, 
still further reducing the working time. In 
conjunction with these calendar difficulties, we 
had to meet in February of this year two others 
of an even more serious character, the first be- 
ing a record-breaking advertising patronage— 
the largest we have ever had in the history of 
Success Macazins—which, of course, involved 
more editorial pages and columns, on the prin- 
ciple that we always act upon of giving to our 
readers extra reading matter in: proportion to 
extra advertising. The almost overwhelming 
pressure upon our space caused us to close a 
day later than ordinarily, manufacture was 
delayed, the holidays came in at peculiarly 
inopportune moments; and, finally, New York 
City and the country generally were visited 
with snow storms in February, which made 
drayage most difficult, and caused serious delays 
in the New York City Post Office and in mail 
train service throughout the country. Alto- 
gether, February was a hard month, indeed, for 
us, and, werepeat—we sincerely apologize to our 
readers for the fact that we were obliged to ask 
them to share our troubles, 


** * 


URTHERMORE, we have another apology to 

offer—this time to those of our new subscrib- 
ers whose subscriptions we were unable to com- 
mence with our March issue, We say frankly 
that we did not anticipate the very great increase 
of demand for our February and March issues 
caused by the combination of the Josiah Flynt, 
Third House, and Fools-and-Their-Money 
articles, now running—a demand which com- 
pletely exhausted our March issue on March 
5th, and made it impossible for us to furnish any 
more copies to subscribers, We wish to an- 
nounce, therefore, that those who especially 
wish to begin the Success volume with January 
should purchase January, February, and March 
issues of their newsdealers immediately, if not 
already too late. If you find that you cannot 
do this, write to us and we will see if we our- 
selves can purchase these back copies from the 
American News Company in New York. At 
the same time we desire also to announce to our 
present subscribers whose subscriptions will 
expire with this issue that their renewal orders 
should be placed immediately and directly with 
us (or through some one of our canvassing 
agents) if they desire to be sure not fo miss a 
number. In spite of our best efforts to antici- 
pate the demand, we cannot always do this, 
and will not guarantee to fill any orders for the 
April issue received after April 5th. 


n the manufacture of 300,000 copies of any 
magazine or book, it is inevitable that there 
should be occasional poorly printed, poorly 
bound, or otherwise imperfect copies, and even 
with the most rigorous inspection it is impossi- 
ble to weed out all of such copies. If, how- 
ever, any subscriber receives a seriously defect- 
ive number, we will appreciate it as a favor if 
he will return it to us, and we will see that he 
receives a perfect copy in exchange. 
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U.S. SENATOR ELKINS, 


** Always for the railroads”’ 





[_oBByists, like Congress- 

men, are generally repre- 
sentative of special interests 
In theory a Congressman rep- 
resents the People. In prac- 
tice he more often represents 
them only incidentally. His 
primary interest is some eco- 
nomic interest, some railroad 
corporation, some tariff-protected or Government-nurtured 
industry, or even some industry not the recipient of special 
legislative favor. It would be more true to fact to speak 
of the Senator from Vanderbilt, or from United States Ex- 
press, than the Senator from New York. 

So in the Third House its members are there for inter- 
ests. Not every interest which seeks legislation is necessa- 
rily bad. Nor is every cause, for which an interest pleads, 
necessarily an unjust cause. But it is very likely to be selfish; 
and it is very likely to ignore the greatest, the widest, and 
the most imperative interest—the interest of the whole 
people. 

Every legislative proposition is tri-lateral; that is, it 
has three sides. One side is the way it looks from the 
point of view of the special interest or the special class 
served by the bill; another side is the way it looks from the 
point of view of the special interest opposed or injured 
by the bill; and finally there is the way it looks from the 
point of view of the whole people. 

Take a “rate bill,” for example. 





H. T. NEWCOMB, 
one of the most efficient lob- 
byists in Washington in cases 
where corporate wealth is 
arrayed against the people 





It is denounced by 
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The Railroad Lobby 
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E. P. BACON, 
for seventeen years the lobby 
representative of the organized 
shippers of the country who 
are seeking rate regulation 
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F. B. THURBER, 
who represents an association 
of manufacturing interests, 
with headquarters in New 
York—a well-known lobbyist 








U. S. SENATOR FORAKER, 
who fought the Rate Bill 





the railroads as vicious; it is 
hailed by the shippers as be- 
neficent; and it is regarded 
by the people—the great ma- 
jority—as wise and necessary. 
So an employers’ liability 
law is denounced by employ- 
ers (in this case the railroads 
again) as vicious; is hailed 
by railway employees as a long-delayed matter of justice; 
and is regarded by the general public as a wise and 
merciful method of protecting the weak against the 
heartless oppression of the strong. 

The greatest single special interest in the nation is the 
railroad interest. Its gross revenues are greater than those 
of the Government itself. It is a mighty factor in the 
economic life of the country;—mighty, and in many ways 
a beneficial factor. The railway interest has pioneered 
and developed the United States as no private interest 
could have done. But it has not rested there. It has pio- 
neered and exploited the rich domain of special legislation; 
and the better to accomplish this .it has wound its pow- 
erful iron bands about the body of our state and national 
politics. Its special representatives sit in Congress; they 

, take part in the national conventions of both parties, and 
it has even happened that they have in times past given 
their orders to the occupant of the White House. 

But that has not been lately, and one effect of the inde- 
pendence of the Executive Department under the Roose- 
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velt administration has been to drive the railroad interest 
to a more careful guarding of the legislative trenches. Its 
forces in the Third House have been recruited, and a more 
careful lookout is maintained. 

As now constituted, therefore, the railway lobby will 
repay a careful examination. It is an excellent illustration 
showing how a lobby works, and through what channels and 
instrumentalities. In its efforts to defeat the so-called Rate 
Bill—an effort not so successful—the railway lobby was 
likewise seen in full action. 

In the session of Congress just closed, its power was 
demonstrated in a startling manner. One after another the 
bills for proper regulation of railways and for the protec- 
tion of people’s rights were killed. At the last moment 
President Roosevelt came to the rescue of the measure to 
regulate the hours of service for railway employees, insisting 
on its passage. The lobby tried to fix it then by the “ joker”’ 
method. Other measures, the Two-cent-per-mile Passenger 
Fare Bill, the Reciprocal Demurrage Bill, the Safety Device 
Bill, the Rrilway Valuation Bill, the Murdoch Bill for re- 
ducing railway mail pay, and the Anti-stock-watering Bills 
all went the way. These brought out the lobby in force. 


Legislation Strangled at Its Birth 


There were Charles J. Faulkner, who was in general 
charge, Judge Lewis E. Payson, who frankly admitted that he 
appeared for the Harriman interests, and former Secretary of 
the Navy Hilary A. Herbert, representing the Morgan inter- 
ests, headed by the Seaboard Air Line. All these are 
permanent resident railroad lobbyists, Judge Payson having 
followed the calling here for some seventeen years. There 
were also T. B. Harrison, Jr., for the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, George R. Peck of the Milwaukee and St. Paul, George 
T. Nicholson for the Santa Fé, Hugh L. Bond for the Balti- 
more and Ohio, John Sebastian for the Rock Island, and 
George W. Boyd for the Pennsylvania interests. All these 
swooped down to oppose the two-cent fare bill. On their 
heels were Daniel Willard of the Burlington, H. U. Mudge of 
the Rock Island, A. W. Martin of the New Haven, John B. 
Cock um of the Indiana roads, and half a dozen others to 
oppose the Hours of Service Bill. 

And the special committee having charge of railway leg- 
islation jested at the fact that the common people were not 
represented. At the hearing held January 8, 1907,Chairman 
W.'P. Hepburn asked, “Are there any persons here who favor 
this legislation ?”’ 

Mr. Mann.—Outside of the Committee ? 

THe CHAIRMAN —That is understood. Is there any response : ? 

Mr. BartLeTT.—There seems to be an “ offing.” 

THe CHAIRMAN.—Are there any gentlemen here who are in op- 
Position to the legislation ? 

Whereupon ex-Senator Charles J. Faulkner and Lewis 

Payson stepped to the front, with the cohorts of the 
wat a 

They were heard at great length, and the legislation died. 


A Gigantic Lobbying Campaign 


Here was a measure which the railroads opposed, the 
shippers favored, and the people favored. A powerful spe- 
cial interest (the railroads) was opposed to a less powerful 


named special interest were the people. All people are, to a 
greater or less degree, shippers or passengers on the rail- 
roads; but the interest of the “whole people” was not that 
of the big merchant or manufacturer whose business is vitally 
and immediately affected by the freight rate which he can 
get for a car load of his merchandise. The “whole peo- 
ple” were.less concerned with the plea of the heavy shipper 
for a lower rate than with the general policy voiced by 
President Roosevelt of a square deal for the little shipper as 
well as for the big, and for the beginnings of regulation for 
a special interest which had grown so powerful that it threat- 
ened to govern Congress, the Executive, and the Judiciary— 
threatened, in fact, to supersede the People’s Government 
by a Government by and for this Special Interest. 
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How, then, is this Special Interest voiced in the Third 
House? Who are its representatives? What are their 
methods of operation? The public has aright to know, so, at 
the risk of incurring the dislike of some personally agreeable 
gentlemen, the writer will try to give a straightforward answer 
to these questions. 


Head and front of the railway lobby in Washington is 7, 4) 
Charles J. Faulkner, former Senator from West Virginia—a A RY) 
genial, clever little Southern gentleman, but an arrant lob- Vy 
byist. He it was who undertook to beat the Rate Bill. WA 
Likewise it was he who defended William A. Clark of Mon- toe 


tana, when the latter was tried and convicted by the Reef . 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, of buying 
the Montana Senatorship at a cost of half a million dollars. 
Mr. Faulkner’s fee for these legal services is said to have 
been fifty thousand dollars. And he earned it, if only in the 
disgrace of having to appear in such a mess of bribery and 
rottenness. 

The fee earned by Mr. Faulkner in the Rate Bill fight is a 
source of interesting speculation and gossip in the lobby 
offices of the Capitol. Some say it was one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; some say more, and some say less. Mr. 
Faulkner will not say. Certain it is, however, that this was 
one of the biggest lobby contract® ever undertaken. The 
railroads had their friends ‘‘on the inside”; but that was 
not enough. It was necessary to have concerted action, and 
someone to do outside work. There had to. be a campaign 
and a general. The first step was a meeting of the “ powers”: 
E. J. Harriman, J. Pierpont Morgan, the Goulds, James J. 
Hill, and the rest. These agreed (with the exception of the 
Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests) to codperate to defeat 
President Roosevelt’s railway regulation plans. The South- 
ern roads (Morgan), the Southwestern roads (Harriman), 
and the Northwestern roads (Hill) pooled their issues. and 
subscribed a fund. How much that fund was is known to few. 


The People Must: Be ‘‘ Educated” 


It was practically a limitless fund—as many millions 
as were needed—and Mr. Samuel Spencer (now deceased), 
residing in Washington, D. C.. a close personal friend of 
both J. Pierpont Morgan and of ex-Senator Faulkner, was 
chosen chairman of a committee of railroad managers to 
oversee and direct the war. He was told to use all the money 
necessary to accomplish the defeat of Roosevelt’s rate law. 
The general in command was Charles J. Faulkner; and 
under him he had his colonels, captains, lieutenants, ser- 
geants, and an army of working privates. 

The campaign planned was one of open opposition. It 
was determined that the tide of public sentiment must be 
stemmed. Ordinary methods of the lobby would not do. 
Delay, subterfuge, and legal quibble were likely to be in- 
sufficient barriers in the way of Roosevelt’s energy, backed 
by his marvelous popular following in all sections of the 
country. The only thing to do, in the opinion of Mr. 
Faulkner, and such Senators as Elkins and Foraker, who 
advised with him, was to “educate” the public. The Senate 
and its railroad committee (Interstate Commerce) were 
entirely friendly to the railroads; but its members saw that 
they would not be able to stand unaided against the growing 
clamor of the people for this kind of legislation. The rein- 
forcements of the lobby were therefore welcomed with 
acclaim, and Elkins and his crew lent themselves to the plan 
to “educate the people.”” They would “investigate the sub- 
ject’; which meant that they would call before them a host 
of witnesses to be quoted to the public against the wisdom 
and possibility of such legislation. Then the committee 
would report—in a manner suitable to the interest which 
opposed this law. Such was the plan. 

Headquarters of the railroad lobby were on the second 
floor of the Kellogg Building, a modest structure near the 
Willard Hotel, the office of Faulkner & Walker. Branch 
quarters were the committee rooms of Senator Stephen B. 
Elkins and Vice President Fairbanks in the Capitol. Mr. 
Elkins’s committee (Interstate Commerce) had charge of the 
subject of railway legislation; adjoining it on the South was 
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q i the committee room of Mr. Fairbanks (then just inaugurated 
se. ~~ Vice President), where Mr. Faulkner installed one of his as- 
Cee sistant lobbyists, H. T. Newcomb, with a force of clerks and 
aS typewriters; and on the same floor, in the room usually 


devoted to the Committee on Commerce, Mr. Faulkner and 
Senator Elkins held that marvelous series of “hearings,” 
which ran from April 17 to May 23, 1905. 

This process of educating the public, so skillfully manip- 
ulated by Mr. Faulkner, who sat behind the chair of Sen- 
ator Elkins when the latter presided, and framed up the 
questions and lines of examinations for all witnesses, cost 
the dear public no less than fifty thousand dollars. The 
expense came out of the Senate’s always available “‘con- 
tingént fund.” Witnesses received their railway fare and 
expenses, and “experts” got their “fees.” The so-called 
“evidence” fills five bulky volumes, and a digest, and the 
list of “witnesses” is the finest and most complete directory 
of railroad lobbyists and professional defenders of the 
vested interests extant. The “digest’”—which was also 
intended to be a report of the committee—was prepared 
by H. T. Newcomb, with trifling assistance from Prof. 
Henry Carter Adams, of the University of Michigan, and it 
was the plan of Senator. Elkins to distribute it widely, to 
show the fallacy of rate legislation. But Senator Clapp ob- 
jected, and the public showed such evident signs of refusing 
to be educated, that only a limited number of copies were 
printed, and the document is now cla sed among the rare 
old editions. 

But the ‘‘hearings” wereonly a part of the Faulkner 
campaign The work of molding public sentiment was 
pushed in other ways. On his staff in Washington were a 
number of expert newspaper correspondents, such as John 
C. Williams, formerly of the New York “Herald” bureau, 
and Earl Williams Mayo, a New York magazine writer. 
The “‘news”’ of the Rat» Bill hearings was served up hot to 
the correspondents by these and others. Each evening a 
batch of “copy” was laid on the desk of every one of the 
hundred and fifty representatives of big city papers. It 
was prepared in workmanlike fashion, written with type- 
writer, and reprod ced by the mimeograph process ; and in 
every batch of copy was concealed an argument against 
this class of legislation. It is only fair to the correspondents 
to add that this copy generally found its proper way to the 
wastebasket. 

Specious Arguments for the Workmen 


> 


But Mr. Faulkner worked other lines. Part of his cam- 
paign was to show that “‘the poor workman” was against 
the legislation. Without sparing expense, and through 
trusted agents, Mr. Faulkner put himself in communication 
with some of the organizations supposed to represent 
railway employees, and it was made apparent to the latter 
that certain resolutions would be in order, showing that the 
conductors, brakemen, and other railway operatives were 
against any change in existing rate making laws, lest such 
change cause their wages to be cut. Word came from other 
quarters sufficiently persuasive to the poor railway men, and 
Mr. Faulkner’s desk was daily spread with mail from vari- 
ous Brotherhoods and Unions. Finally, as a fitting climax, 
a “delegation” arriv:d one day in Washington to wait on 
President Roosevelt, and to voice the rising indignation of 
the railway hands against the Esch-Townsend and similar 
bills. And what the spokesman of the delegation said to 
Mr. Roosevelt was found on the correspondents’ desks even 
before the delegation had reached the Cabinet Room, where 
the deputation was received. The “address” smacked 
strongly of the Faulkner office, and it was Faulkner who 
made their date and piloted the party. 

And the “educators”’of the public worked in other ways. 
J. H. Maddy, who graduated from the corps of correspond- 
ents into the Baltimore & Ohio and then the Erie Rail- 
way, not only dropped his “confidential” letters daily on 
the correspondents’ desks, but he, himself, would also drop 
around, from time to time, and have a friendly earnest 
talk. Likewise Mandel Sener, who succeeded Mr. Maddy as 
dispenser of free transportation on the “B. & O.,” and Mr. 
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Mayo, who could furnish passes on the Southern, and who 
offered certain correspondents a pleasant outing in the Caro- 
lina mountains, with board and keep thrown in. Which 
invitation, when formally tendered to the Gridiron Club 
by Colonel L. A. Brown of the passenger department, was 
accepted by a large number of its members, who were guests 
on a junket to Lake Toxaway, and the Sapphire country, 
in the North Carolina mountains. 

All of which benevolence was engineered from that little 4@ 
Office in the Kellogg Building. 

In order to enlighten the Senate Committee as to the @qa 
need for railway legislation, Mr. Faulkner, with the kind as- Ce 
sistance of Chairman Elkins of that committee, rounded up oN 
164 witnesses, of whom 150 were special representatives of Ite 
special railway and allied interests.. The list comprised such 
men as Robert Mather, “‘general counsel” of the Rock Island 
System, who has been a familiar figure for years in the lobby 
of the Springfield, Illinois, State Legislature; E. H. Gary, of 
the Steel Trust; and F. B. Thurber, of New York, who lobbies 
(and has for years) under the name of a rather mythical or- 
ganization which he calls “The United States Export 
Association.” 


All Kindness for the Railroads 


Joseph Nimmo, Jr., a chronic pamphleteer on the side 
of corporate wealth, took part, and H. T. Newcomb, also a 
pamphleteer and intellectual Hessian ready to fight for any 
chief against the-'common people. The committee listened 
also to eminent railway counsel, like Victor Morawetz, of 
the Sante Fé road, who is the legal brains for E. J. Harri- 
man; to Walker D. Hines, whois the same for the Southern 
road; to James H. Hiland, who laws and lobbies for the St. 
Paul System, and to George R. Peck, alsoof the St. Paul 
System. Eminent railroad presidents and consolidators 
were called, like James J. Hill, who. engineered the North- 
ern Securities consolidation; Joseph Ramsey, Jr., general 
factotum (at that time) for the Gould roads; Samuel Spen- 
cer, head of the railway lobby and President of the Morgan 
roads; Hugh L. Bond, vice president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway; Stuyvesant Fish, then president of the 
Illinois Central; J. Kruttschnitt, E. J. Harriman’s mainte- 
nance of way man; George R. Robbins, president of the 
Armour car lines, and Lucius Tuttle, president of the 
Boston & Maine road. Specialists were called in to make 
good the railway case, such as Mr. Hugo R. Meyer, polit- 
ical economy professor at Mr. Rockefeller’s Chicago Univer- 
sity, and the Right Honorable William M. Ackworth M. P., 
barrister at law, of London, England, and author of a railway 
text book. 

These, and scores of shippers, carefully selected by 
Faulkner from the ranks of those who were enjoying special 
favors from the railroads, came before the committee and 
discoursed eloquently on the advisability of leaving well- 
enough alone. The Senators heard them gladly, and treated 
them with courtesy and marked consideration. There was 
time for all they had to say, and the questions of Faulkner, 
Foraker, and Elkins were those of a lawyer to a friendly wit- 
ness—directed only to bring out their railroad case. 


Scant Courtesy for “The People” 


Quite the contrary was the attitude of the committee 
toward another class of witnesses who were “given an 
opportunity to be heard.” For there were about a dozen 
witnesses who were grudgingly permitted to present the 
shippers’ and the people’s side. Edward P. Bacon of Mil- 
waukee, who for seventeen years had headed the protesting 
shippers’ organization, was allowed to make several brief 
oral and written statements. Governor Cummins of lowa, 
who was the only person appearing before the committee to 
present the side of the people as a whole, was treated with 
marked discourtesy. The writer was present during the 
hearings and is willing to add his personal testimony to the 
statements made by Governor Cummins in an open letfer, 
to this effect. Senator Kean of New Jersey was particularly oe 
insulting. Mr. Joseph H. Call of Los Angeles, who came to Cie 

[Concluded on pages 278 to 280] 
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Kuropatkin and a Russian Police Raid 





“Kuropatkin replied: * What's the use? | represent the Czar here’”’ 





itive values of prose and 

poetry methods of expres- 

ion. Tolstoi professed a preference for prose. 

Poetry,” he said, pointing to the parquet 
reminds me of a man trying to walk zigzag 
the room on those squares. It twists and 


turns in all directions before it can arrive any- 
whers Prose, on the other hand, is direct; it 
goes straight to the mark.” 

falking about America and Americans, one 


was much interested in William 
Dean Howells, Henry George, and the late Henry 
t Lloyd. He told me that there were 
1en in the world that he was very anxious 
te together; he believed that a conference 
between them would throw much light on the 
Two of the men, if my memory 
is correct, were Mr. Howells and Mr. Lloyd. 
Only one strictly theological, or rather re- 
bit of conversation occurs tome now. We 
were walking in the fields, the Count having 
day at his friend’s house, where the 
iospels were being overhauled. The talk 
wandered along in a rather loose fashion, until 
to the subject of miracles. We also 
tackled parables before we got through. I had 
become a little mixed in understanding the Count 
nd | something like this: ‘And the miracles 
sider so illuminating ?” 
no,” he returned, “anything but 
illuminating; they are befogging. It is the 
parables that I find so clear and instructive. 
icles will have to go, but the parables 
we < 1 not possibly spare.” 
On no occasion did the Count ask me what | 
lhe matter seemed to make very little 
to him, or, at any rate, if | believed 
s and was made happy thereby, he did 
not see the use in taking it up in conversation. 
In the dining-room, one noon, he said to me: 
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“TI see that you like tobacco.” There was no 
critical or reproachful accent in the remark; he 
merely noted what was a fact. 

“T used to be fond of it,” he went on, looking 
down at the floor, “and I used a good deal of it. 
I finally thought that it was doing me harm and 
let it go.” Other things that had been “let go,” 
liquor and meat, for instance, had apparently 
been given up on the same simple ground — 
they were injurious to his health. Religion, 
self-denial for self-denial’s sake, “‘setting a good 
example,” etc., these matters did not appear to 
have influenced him. At any rate, he did not 
speak of them when talking about his renuncia- 
tions, and, in the case of tobacco, he frankly said 
that, if he were young again, “no doubt it would 
be pleasant to use it again.” In a word, his 
vegetarianism and self-service, so far as anything 
that he said to me is concerned, were due as much 
to hygienic notions as to religious scruples. And 
yet, I was told by a very trustworthy person that 
the old gentleman regrets very much that the 
simple life, as he sees it, cannot prevail through- 
out his home. At table, for instance, he would 
prefer that all hands should help one another, 
and that the Countess’s white-gloved servants 
be dispensed with. In his personal life he seemed 
to be trying to be his own servant as much as 
possible. 

A good illustration of his irresponsibility on the 
estate, or what he means to be such, is the way he 
invited me to stop one night at the house. I had 


gone swimming with the boys to a pool perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from the house, and it was 
getting to be time for me to know whether | was 
to sleep at the Tolstois’ or in the neighbor’s barn. 
While we were drying and dressing ourselves, 
] heard a voice in the brushwood nearby saying: 
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“Meester Fleent, my wife in- 
vites you to spend the night 
with us.” It was the Count 
himself, who had come al) 
that distance to tell me that 
, his wife had told him that be 
was to seek me out, and 
deliver her invitation, not 
his. 1 shall always remem- 
ber his face as it appeared 
through the twigs, and the 
errand-boy accent in his voice 
and manner. | have never 
before seen greatness in such 
a humble posture. It was 
openly said to me by one of 
the Count’s friends that this 
humility has given the old 
gentleman considerable trou- 
ble, in its acquirement as well 
as in its exercise. Probably 
we shall: know much more 
about all this when the 

Count’s journal is published. 

I learned this much on the 

spot: Tolstoi feels very keen- 

ly the seeming inconsistency 
of his life, the fact that he 
cannot make his altruistic 
notions harmonize with his 
daily life. His chagrin has, 
on one or two occasions, 
nearly made a coward of 
him. At night, when no one 
was looking, he has_ slunk 
away toward Moscow, like a 
tramp, to be himself some- 
where. But always, before 
he has got far, a voice has 
said to him: “Lyoff Nico- 
layevitch, you are afraid. 

You dread the remarks of 

the crowd. You shrink on 
hearing that you preach what you don’t prac- 
tice. You are trying to run away from it all, 
to be comfortable yourself, whether others are 
or not. 

“Think of your wife and children, of the home 
you have made. Is it your right to sneak away 
from all this just to make yourself look and sound 
consistent? Have you not duties toward your 
wife and children to observe? Do you think you 
can throw over all that you were to them and 
they to you, merely to satisfy your vanity — 
vanity, Lyoff, and nothing more? You are 
vain in your very sneaking. You insist upon 
appearing all that you think you are. 

“Back, back, back! Remember your wife and 
children. Remember that you have no. right 
to make them think and live the way you would. 
Remember that to sneak away is cowardly. 
Back, Lyoff Nicolayevitch!” And back the old 
man has trudged, to take up his burden as a 
citizen. 

One night he talked with me about my wander- 
ings. He asked me why I ‘had led such a life, 
how the vagabonds lived, and why | had not 
continued to live among them. | told him the 
truth. He stroked his white beard, and looked 
dreamily at the chessboard. 

“If | were younger,” he said at length, “I 
should like to make a tramp trip with you here in 
Russia. Years ago! used to wander about among 
them a good deal. Now, | am tooold— tooold,” 
and he ran his hands rheumatically up and down 
his legs. 

When leaving Yasnaya Polyana, | asked the 
Count’s neighbor, in whose house | had slept, 
whether there was anything I could do for him or 
the Count during my travels. My railroad pass 
was good yet for a number of weeks, and it 
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occurred to me that, perhaps, during my wander- 
ings | could run some errand for Tolstoi. At the 


time, 
could get him, myself, or anybody else into 
trouble. To be sure, Mr. Breckenridge, the 
American Minister at St. Petersburg, had given 
me, in addition to my passport, a general letter, 
“To whom it may concern,’”’ recommending me 
to everybody as a bona fide American citizen and 
gentleman, and bespeaking for me in advance the 
friendly offices of all with whom | might be 
thrown. But I failed utterly to see how I was 
going back on this letter in offering to render a 
service that the Count, or rather his neighbor, 
requested of me. 

When it was time to go, the neighbor. handed 
me a large sealed envelope, containing letters, 
which I was to deliver, if possible, into the hands 
of one Prince Chilkoff, a nephew, I believe, of the 
then Minister of Railways, who was temporarily 
banished to a rural community in the Baltic 
provinces, about two hundred miles from St. 
Petersburg. I knew nothing about the Prince, 
or what he had done to offend the powers that 
be. What the letters contained, was, of course, 
a private matter, into which I knew enough not 
to inquire. There was a promise in the under- 
taking which attracted me, and | willingly ac- 
cepted the commission. Arrived in St. Peters- 
burg, | called on Mr. Breckenridge, and happened 
to mention the errand that I was on. I told him 
that Chilkoff was banished, in the sense that he 
had to live within given boundaries, but that | 
hardly thought he had done anything very seri- 
ous, adding that his uncle was one of the Minis- 
ters of State. All that I know to-day about 
young Chilkoff’s offense was that he was alleged to 
have been mixed up too intimately for his own 
good with the Doukhobors and other more or less 
tabooed religious sects in the Caucasus. 

At first Mr. Breckenridge did not see anything 
out of the way in my errand, and very kindly 
offered to assist me officially in seeing the Prince; 
1. é., he suggested that we openly ask for govern- 
mental permission to proceed to the Prince’s 


home. Then I mentioned the secret package of 
letters. The Minister's manner changed. ‘“‘Sup- 


pose you dine with me to-night,” he said, “and 
we will discuss those letters.”’ 1 did so, and the 
upshot of the meeting was that the package of 


| had no thought that my proposition. 


letters was ordered 

back to Yasnaya Po- vr 
lyana. At the time, it C 
seemed a pretty hu- . 
miliating trip to be ie 
sent on, but | am 
glad now that | did 
not shirk it. “I have 
recommended you as 
a gentleman to the 
Russian Government 
and people,”’ said the 
Minister,‘ both in the 
letter | gave you to 


ay 


the Minister of Fi- 

nance, when you were : 
pe 

getting the corre- 

spondent’s pass, and ba 


in the later one of a 
general character. For 
you to undertake se- 
cret missions of this 
character may very 
easily make the Gov- 
ernment wonder ‘ 
whether I knew what 
constitues a gentle- 
man when I gave you 
those letters.” 
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***T used to be fond of it’” 





I have had to eat 
a number of different kinds of humble pie 
in my day, and tramp life let me into some 
of the inner recesses of humiliation that no 
one but a tramp ever knows about; but no 
journey has ever made me feel quite so cheap 
and small as that return trip from St. Petersburg 
to Tula, the railway station where visitors to 
Yasnaya Polyana leave the train. I telegraphed 
ahead, advising the Count’s neighbor of my com- 
ing, and expected that he would meet me at the 
station. What was my surprise, on arriving at 
Tula, to find the old Count, himself, waiting for 
me. 

“Ah! Meester Fleent,”’ he exclaimed, as | got 
off the train and greeted him, “‘have you brought 
me news from Prince Chilkoff ?”’ 

i wished at the time that I could sink out of 
sight under the platform, so pathetically eager 
was the Count’s expectancy. There were only 
a few moments to spare, and | clumsily blurted 





“Each inmate was made to show his passport” 


out the truth, trying at the same time to explain 
how sorry | was. The Count calmly opened the 
envelope and glanced at the letters. 

“Oh, it would n’t have mattered,” he said, and 
after shaking hands, went back to his house. 
He seemed neither vexed nor embarrassed. A 
suggestion of a tired look came into his face — 
he had ridden seventeen versts — that was all. 

One of his “disciples,” referring to this affair 
and my connection with it, some weeks later, 
ventured the statement that I had “funked”’ in 
the matter. I hardly think the Count felt this 
way about it, whatever else he may have thought. 
At the time, however, as he rode away on his 
horse, the letters tucked carelessly under his 
blouse, | would have given a good deal to know 
exactly what was in his mind. | remember very 
accurately what was in mine — a resolution, that, 
whatever else | did or did not do in life, | would 
never accept an official letter to the effect that | 
was a gentleman and then proceed 
to do something which was likely 
to get the letter writer into trouble. 
‘Either leave such letters alone,” | 
counseled myself, “‘and be your own 
interpreter of gentlemanliness, or 
know, before accepting them, what 
will be expected of you.” 

Tolstoi, no doubt, has long since 
forgotten this episode, but | never 
will. In away, it left a bad taste in 
my mouth, and I felt that | had 
spoiled my experience at Yasnaya 
Polyana. I outgrew this feeling, 
however, and often think now of my 
visit to the Count and _ his family as 
| did when! drove away to Tula 
in the two-wheeled cart. Some- 
thing, | know not what, unless it 
was the sweet peace and kindliness 
of the Count and his surroundings, 
seemed. such forbidden fruit for me 
of my tempestuous career to taSte 
of, that | felt very much as | used 
to feel as a boy, when caught tres- 
passing in other people’s orchards. It 
did not seem right that one who had 
been through what | had should be 
allowed to enter into such an at- 
mosphere of good cheer. Neverthe- 
less, | was glad that entrance had 
not been denied me, and: made many 
solemn resolutions to profit-by the 
experience. Whether the resolutions 
have been kept with the’ fervor and 
determination that animated me 
in 1896, | would rather not say. 
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But one remembrance is as vivid and-dear to 
me to-day as when | rode away in the cart: 
the Count and his desire to do the right thing. 

if to be like him,” I have often caught myself 
makes one a fakir, then let us all be 
quickly as possible.”” Unpractical, yes, 
things; a visionary, perhaps; a “‘liter- 
ary’’ reformer, also, perhaps. But my simple 
testimony about him and his is that I have yet 
to spend ten more enjoyable days, and in a 


saying 
taki 


in some 


gentler and sweeter neighborhood, than those 
| passed in and about Yasnaya Polyana. 
It is a far cry from Count Tolstoi and Yasnaya 


Polyana to General Kuropatkin and Central 


\sia, but, while dealing with men and things 
Russian, | might as well tell here as elsewhere 
of my visit to Central Asia in the fall of 1897. 
\gain the motive was journalistic, and again | 
was the proud holder of a pass over all the Rus- 
sian State Railways, not over the private lines, 
however, as the year before. I have to thank 


Prince Chilkoff, the Minister of Railways, for 
this second pass. He had become considerably 


interested in my travels, and on learning that | 
contemplated excursions into remote parts of 
Russia, he kindly offered to ask the Czar togrant 


me free transportation for three months in order 
that my “investigations might be facilitated.” 
When the transportation finally reached me, it 
read: “‘With Imperial Permission.” I have 
always thought that there was an undue amount 
of red tape in getting the pass, but Prince Chilkoff 
personally assured me that he must formally ask 
the Czar for it before it could be issued. This 
being true, the poar Czar has more to attend to, 
particularly in these later’days, than ought to 
fall to. the lot of one man. Truly he is an over- 
worked man, if he must give attention to such 
minor details. No wonder if some anarchist 
potshim There is not a railroad manager in the 


United States who could do all that the Czar 
is alleged to have his hand in on the railroads, and 
at the same time run a great nation, a national 
church, and the largest army in the world. 
Consequently the Imperial permission did not 


make the impression upon me that it would have, 
had | believed that the Czar had done anything 
more than nod his head, or make a scratch of 
the pen, when Prince Chilkoff asked for the pass. 

| had seen the Czar the year before, just after 
his coronation in Moscow. The occasion was the 
Imperial return to St. Petersburg, following the 
terrible accident on the Chodyuka Field, in 
Moscow, where thousands of men, women, and 


children were crushed to death in the mad 
scramble for the coronation mugs. Rumor 
darkly hinted at the time that the scramble was a 
forced affair, that certain officials charged with 
furnishing the crowd with mugs and refreshments 
had made a deal with the purveyors of these 


things, whereby a much smaller supply than was 
necessary should be furnished, the surplus money 


paid out for an adequate supply going to the 


crooked officials and dealers — that the scram- 
ble, in a word, was a preconcerted scheme to 
cover up their devilish machinations. Charges 


of graft and corruption are so numerous and 
haphazard in Russia that one can seldom find 
out the truth. Whether this particular deal 
was actual or not, however, the look on the Czar’s 
face, when he rode down the Nevsky Prospekt, 
on his return from Moscow, was dismal enough 
to make almost any rumor credible. I had a 
window on the Prospekt, directly opposite the 
Duma (City Hall) where the Czar and Czarina 
accept bread and salt from the city fathers on 
such occasions. A good shot could have picked 
off the Czar at that moment with ease. 

A more tired out, disgusted, bilious-looking 
monarch than was Nicholas during that Nevsky 
ride | have never seen. The ceremony at the 
Duma over, he and his wife were whisked away 
toward the Winter Palace, bowing languidly 
to the right and left. “Insignificant”? was the 
word | heard from those about me at my window, 
and it sums up the man’s looks, and I am afraid 
his importance as well. 


In 1897, the local czar of Russian Central Asia 
was General Kuropatkin, the soldier who seems 
at the present writing to have buried his reputa- 
tion as a commander in chief in Manchuria. At 
the time in question, he was looked upon as one 
of the ablest and most popular generals in the 
Russian army. He was also supreme “boss” 
in the district under his command. When the 
visit of the party of which | was a member was 
about over, and we were to leave Central Asia, 
two or three enthusiastic Britons thought that it 
would be worth while to wire our gratitude to 
the Czar. Kuropatkin was asked about the 
advisability of such a proceeding. I was not 
present when the question was put to him, but 
one who was present told me that Kuropatkin 
replied: “What’s the use? I represent the 
Czar here, and will transmit your message to 
him.” The telegram was sent, nevertheless, 
via the British Embassy, and, as usual, in such 
cases, we eventually learned that the Czar had, 
metaphorically speaking, spent his entire time 
wondering how he could make our visit in his 
dominions more entrancing. 

The excursion was the first of the kind ever 
permitted in Russia’s Central Asia possessions. 
It was really a commercial undertaking on the 
part of a tourists’ agency in London, but because 
it was unique in Central Asian history, and also 
on account of Kuropatkin’s hospitality, it re- 
ceived a significance, social as well as political, 
which does not ordinarily accompany such enter- 
prises. The tourist agency had gathered together 
thirty-odd Britons, at the last moment, two lone 
Americans, a Southern woman from South 
Carolina, who when reaching Lamarcoud and 
learning that she was almost directly opposite 
Charleston, South Carolina (on the other side 
of the world), cheerfully said: ‘‘How dear!”— 
and myself. The British Foreign Office was 
asked ta appeal to the Russian Foreign Office to 
let us into the forbidden country — forbidden in 
the sense that one required a special passport 
from the Russian War Office before he was allowed 
to cross the Caspian. At least this was the story 
told in those days, and Englishmen were eager 
to believe it, because the Russians had pushed 
their southern frontier so affectionately toward 
Afghanistan and India. It seemed to be their 
idea that the Russians were afraid to let them 
see what they (the Russians) were doing on their 
side of the Afghanistan fence. The Russian War 
Office communicated with Kuropatkin at Aska- 
bad, asking him whether he was afraid to let the 
Britons see how the Russian side was getting on. 
Kuropatkin replied: “Let them come in.” 

I joined the party at Tiflis, crossing the Black 
Sea from Sebastopol to Batum. On the steamer 
were two of the Britons. One evening we were 
all sitting in the smoking room. The Britons 
spoke their English with all its accents, and 
some of it I could not help listening to, trying, 
nevertheless, not to mind that they spoke it.after 
the “We own the world” fashion. One of the 
Britons made up his mind that | was a Russian 
spy. On several occasions he looked at me as if 
| had no right on any ship that carried him. He 
also made blasphemous remarks about me to 
his friend. I learned later that he represented 
the “Standard” of London. He wrote several 
letters to his paper about the trip, and, on one 
occasion, even tried to send a dispatch concerning 
an interview the newspaper correspondents had 
with Kuropatkin at Askabad. | have been told 
since, that only a few of his articles ever reached 
their destination. I have seldom met a man so 
submerged in the world of suspicion. 

Kuropatkin received us at Askabad, the ad- 
ministrative Russian town. How he looked and 
acted during the Russian-Japanese War I do not 
know, but he looked the foxy soldier in every 
detail at Askabad. I say “foxy” advisedly. 
He had a detective’s eyes, the reserve of a de- 
tective’s chief, and the physique of a man who 
could stand much more punishment than his 
uniform would give him room for. Since the 
Japanese War it has been said that he is a thief 
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or agrafter, if that be more euphemistic. Certain 
persons claim that he is five million rubles 
winner as a result of the war. What certain 
persons say in Russia, and, | am sorry to sav, 
out of it, also, so far as many of the dispatches 
to American newspapers is concerned, is really 
nothing but gossip. Fortunately, the Russians 
know what gossip is, and merely let it drip. Un- 
fortunately, for readers of American newspapers, 
certain correspondents do not make the slightest 
effort to distinguish between gossip and facts, 

Our party spent seventeen days in Kuropat- 
kin’s bailiwick, or Trans-Caspia, as it is Officially 
called. We lived in a special train, stopping at 
the different places of interest for a few hours, 
or overnight, as circumstances required. The 
train was in “command” of a colonel. The 
diplomatic side of the journey was attended to 
by a representative of the foreign office, attached 
to Kuropatkin’s staff. 

Trans-Caspia is no longer the terra incognita 
that it was forty or fifty years ago, thanks to 
numerous travelers and writers, among them, 
our countryman, the war correspondent, Mac- 
Gahan. It, consequently, does not behoove me, 
a mere skimmer, to attempt here much more than 
the statement that our party traveled from 
Krasnovodsk to Samarkand and back, and saw 
such places as Geok-tepe, Merv, Bokhara, and 
the River Oxus. Geok-tepe, in 1897, consisted 
principally of the fragments left by Skoheleff and 
Kuropatkin after their forces had slaughtered 
some twenty-odd thousand Turcomans — men, 
women, and children. The siege of the fort 
lasted a full month, although the Turcomans had 
antiquated forms of defense. Before the Russian 
campaign against them was over, Skoheleff had 
to begin the present Trans-Caspian Railroad, in 
order to keep in touch with his base of supplies. 
Kuropatkin was his chief of staff. They went to 
war with the natives, with the notion that one 
everlasting thrashing was imperative to teach 
the Turcomans to knuckle under. The slaughter 
at Geok-tepe proved very instructive, the 
Turcomans of to-day being a foolish people — 
docile, at least, so long as the Russians can con- 
tinue to impress them. Skoheleff is long since 
dead, and Kuropatkin, the other “butcher,” 
as he has been called, is under a cloud. 

I had various glimpses and talks with this 
soldier, perhaps the most interesting glimpse 
taking place at Askabad, during an outdoor re- 
ligious service on St. George’s Day. The men 
in our party had to appear at this service in 
dress suits early in the morning. The service 
was accompanied by the usual Greek orthodox 
paraphernalia, and was interesting to those who 
had never before been present on such an occasion. 
What interested me was the short stocky gen- 
eral, standing bareheaded on a carpet near the 
officiating priests. For one solid hour he stood 
at “attention,” not a muscle in his body mov- 
ing that I could see. 1 made up my mind then, 
and I have never changed it, that he was en- 
dowed with stick-at-it-iveness to a remarkable 
degree—a fact bolstered up by his persistency 
in the Manchurian retreats. 

The most interesting interview | had with Ku- 
ropatkin was one morning when the three cor- 
respondents, including myself, were summoned 
to the Government House at Askabad and 
given an official reception. Kuropatkin sat 
behind a large desk covered with pamphlets and 
official papers. We correspondents were given 
three chairs in front of the desk. The interpreter 
(Kuropatkin spoke neither English nor German) 
stood at our left. ; 

“And | want you to know,” Kuropatkin went 
on, after informing us somewhat about the Rus- 
sian occupation of Trans-Caspia, “that our in- 
tentions here are eminently pacific. We have 
land enough. Our desire is to improve the hold- 
ings we possess. You can go all over Russian 
Central Asia unarmed.” I thought of Geok- 
tepe. No doubt Kuropatkin believed that the 


butchery had cowed the natives for all time. 
[Concluded on pages 294 to 298] 
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The American Heiress Co., Ltd. 


E was an American; which 

was fundamentally and 
irrevocably against him. But 
he wore a monocle, and _ his 
trousers were too short, and 
his clothes did n’t fit him; which was much in 
his favor. 

Seated in the bow window of the club, in atti- 
tudes of well-bred ennui, they were discussing 
him and balancing his pros and cons. 

“He cawn’t help being American, y’ knaow,”’ 
said the Honorable Percival Montmorency Charles 
Ernest Eustace Fitzgibbons -Windemere, _re- 
moving from his lips the pearl handle of his stick 
that the words might find outlet. “Really he 
cawn’t, y’ knaow, old chap. That ’s his parents’ 
fault, y’ knaow.” 

The Honorable Augustus John William Henry 
James Louis Fortescue opened his eyes in cul- 
tured surprise. 

“Why, sao it is, old chap, is n’t it!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I never would have thought of that, 
y knaow.”’ 

“And his claothes look almost as well as ours, 
daoncherknaow, old chap,” continued the Honor- 
able Percival. 

“Nearly,” agreed the Honorable Augustus. 

“And he has such ripping letters, y’ knaow, old 
chap,” went on the Honorable Percival. 

“Who signed them?” asked the Honorable 
Augustus, with perfectly paralyzing pertinence. 

““Aoh,” replied the Honorable Percival, “some 
chaps out in Australia or South Africa or Indiaw, 
or some such beastly colony place, knaow. 


And anyhaow,”’ he added, 


“‘what difference does 
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it make who signed them as long as they ’re 
signed ?”’ 

“Nao difference, of course, old chappie,”’ re- 
turned the Honorable Augustus, humbly. “| ’m 
such a silly awse, y’ knaow.”” 

For some moments, in silence, they gazed out 
through the bow window upon the hurried, har- 
ried throngs in Pall Mall. 

Suddenly the Honorable Augustus’s monocle 
fell from his eye, and his stick from his hand. 

“My word!” he exclaimed. 

“What ’s the matter, old chap?” 
Honorable Percival, 
tude. 

“My word!” ejaculated the Honorable Augus- 
tus, again. “My word!” 

“T say, old chappie, what 7s the matter, y’ 
knaow?” queried the Honorable Percival, a 
second time. 

“Perhaps he knaows an heiress, y’ knaow!”’ 
exclaimed the Honorable Augustus. “Perhaps 
he knaows two heiresses, y’ knaow!”’ 

“By Jaove!” cried the Honorable Percival, 
“Fahncy, naow! Why did n’t I think of that 
before ?”’ 

“But I say, old chap,” protested the Honorable 
Augustus. “You did n’t think of it, y’ knaow. 
It was I who thought of it.” 

“Yes, old fellow,” replied the Honorable Perci- 
val. “But, if you had n’t thought of it, why, | 


inquired the 
in tones of well-bred solici- 


might have thought of it, y’ 
knaow. Really, | might, y’ 
knaow.” 

There was a pause. 

“Do you really suppose he 
knows an heiress?” asked the Honorable Per- 
cival. ‘“‘I] mean two heiresses ?” 

“| daon’t know, old chap,” returned the Hon- 
orable Augustus. “’Pon honah, I daon’t, y’ 
knaow.” 

There was another pause. 

““Haow shall we find out ?” 
orable Percival, at length. 

The Honorable Augustus considered, tensely. 

‘Suppose we awsk him,’’ he ventured, brightly. 

The Honorable Percival stared at him in well- 
bred admiration. 

“By Jaove, that’s clevah, old chap!”’ he ex- 


queried the Hon- 


claimed; ‘‘dooced clevah, y’ knaow! Just 
fahncy!” 
“Just fahncy what?” asked the Honorable 


Augustus. 

“Why, your being so clevah,” returned the 
Honorable Percival. ‘I did n’t think you had 
it in you, y’ knaow, old chap.” 

The Honorable Augustus bowed, 
appreciation. 

“Thenks, old chappie,” he said, graciously. 

There was another pause. 

“1 say, when shall we awsk him, old fellow?” 
inquired the Honorable Percival. 

The Honorable Augustus considered deeply. 

‘““Eh—theah’s nao time like the present, y’ 
knaow, old chappie,” he returned. ‘‘Suppose 
we awsk him some time week awfter next.” 


in polite 
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By Jaove, that’s ripping, y’ knaow,” said the 
Honorable Percival. “Let ’s.” 
And the J did. 
% * * * * 
With a brandy and soda as a bait, they enticed 
him into a corner of the smoking room; and he 
eemed perfectly willing to remain as long as there 
was bait to nibble at. And, be it added, he as 


well displayed a decidedly cultivated, and ex- 


pen taste in cigars. 

His name was Alonzo Rock and he went to some 
pains to explain that he was the last male member 
oft dand world-known Plymouth Rock family. 

But said the Honorable Augustus, ‘‘] 
thought that was a breed of faowls, not a family, 


Knaow 
lhe Honorable Percival focused upon him a 
repro 

You ’re such a silly awse, old chap,” he re- 
monstrated. ‘“Cawn’t you see? Mr. Rock’s 
family was named awfter the faowls, y’ knaow. 
It ’s perfectly plain.”’ 

| beg your pardon, old chap,” apologized the 
Honorable Augustus, profoundly. 

[hat ’s all right, my boy,” replied the scion 
Plymouth Rocks, nonchalantly. ‘ The 
nistake was a perfectly natural one—for you.” 

That ’s awfully good of you, old fellow,” ac- 
edged the Honorable Percival. 

Phere The Honorable Percival 
nudged the Honorable Augustus. The Honorable 


ichful gaze. 


Was a pause. 


Augustus nudged the Honorable Percival. Then 
the Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
\ugustus nudged one another simultaneously. 


At length the Honorable Percival opened his 


| say, old chap,” he said to their guest, “‘do 
u knaow any heiresses, y’ knaow ?” 
ihe head of the house of Rock gazed at him 
in some surprise. 
“What?” he demanded. 
y, old chap,” said the Honorable Augus- 
do you knaow any heiresses, y’ knaow ?” 
(he last male member of the Rock family took 
lo draught 
from his glass. 
set it care- 
fully down upon 
the table before 
him and lighted a 
half crown cigar. 
’ said. 


Then | 
1en ne 


Yes,” he 
Why 
Do you know 
two heiresses P” 
sisted the Hon- 
rable Percival. 
[heir 
ided again. 
thir- 
he replied, 
Why ?”’ 
I the 


ible | 


guest 


| we ity or 


Augustus were too 
overwhelmed with 


a i \ 4b q } 
sut the Honor- ef vn 
uN 4 “a 
able Percival and ; & 
the Honorable : ¥ r | 


“Why,” returned the Honorable Percival. 
“We want to marry them. That ’s all.” 

“Yes, old chap,” assented the Honorable Au- 
gustus. “That ’s all.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed their guest. 
is it?” 

The Honorable Percival nodded. The Honor- 
able Augustus nodded. Then they both nodded 
together. 

“Why, yes, old chap,” they said. “That ’s 
all, y’ knaow. Really, it is, y’ knaow,” 

The head of the house of Rock took another 
long draught. Then he threw away his half 
crown cigar and lighted another. The Honorable 
Percival and the Honorable Augustus waited his 
pleasure in well-bred patience. 

At length he spake. 

“T ’ve decided to let you two boys in on a little 
deal that I ’m framing up,” he said, slowly. 

“That ’s dooced good of you,” appreciated the 
Honorable Percival. 

“Yes, dooced good,” agreed the Honorable 
Augustus. 

Their guest nodded. “I know it,’’ he said. 
“But you don’t half know how good it is yet. 
I ’m just beginning to find out myself; so don’t 
hurry me.” 

The Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
Augustus nodded politely and waited; and, pre- 
paratory to further conversation, their guest 
ordered another drink and several more cigars, 
to be charged to the Honorable Percival or the 
Honorable Augustus, as the discretion of the 
waiter might decide. 

At length he spake again. 

“One object of my visit to this country,” he 
said, “‘was to form The American Heiress Com- 
pany, Limited.” He stopped and waited, and 
not in vain. 

The Honorable Percival’s face shone with ad- 
miring surprise; and so did that of the Honorable 
Augustus. 

“Just fahncy!” exclaimed the former. 

“Just fahncy!” exclaimed the latter. 


“So that ’s all, 


| 


by 
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out that it’s bogus and that you ’ve given up 
good money for what is, so to speak, a titular 
gold brick—or to buy a duke or an earl or a count 
or something like that for a stipulated sum, and 
then have to pay eight times the original purchase 
price to keep him from pawning himself and then 
selling the ticket. 

“Now | consider this hands-across-the-sea mat- 
rimony one of the biggest and most promising 
industries of the present day. Look at the money 
involved in it! Look at the opportunities that 
it presents for development! Look at the chance 
it offers for the man who is capable of placing it 
on a substantial and businesslike foundation and 
making it a recognized industry—like the butter 
and egg business, or the coal and wood trade, or 
any other staple line! At present the interna- 
tional marriage industry is unstable and unstaple; 
but it is in its infancy. Yet it can be developed, 
and concentrated, and founded upon a rock— 
and |,” he added, grandiloquently, “propose to 
be that Rock! And in thirty or forty years, 
more or less, thousands and tens of thousands of 
little scions and scionesses will gaze at me with 
love-distended orbs as the man who is responsible 
for their present state of rich and titled bliss,” 
He sighed deeply. “It is a worthy ambition,” 
he said, ‘‘and one that is thoroughly practicable,” 

The Honorable Percival stared wonderingly. 

“My word!” he exclaimed, in tones of well- 
bred awe. 

‘““My word!” exclaimed the Honorable Augus- 
tus, similarly. 

Their guest took another long draught. “‘Orat- 
ing is dry work,” he confided, as he wiped his 
lips on the back of his hand. He waved a bom- 
bastic cigar. 

“The details of my scheme are thoroughly 
matured,” he went on, “but my company is not 
yet incorporated. Hence the strictest secrecy 
must be maintained. You understand, I trust?” 
He gazed at them with brows raised inquiringly. 

The Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
Augustus each nodded, promisingly. 

“Good,” com- 
mented their guest. 
“Now,” he went 
on, rhetorically, 
“my plan of action 
—my plannum bel- 
licosum, if you will 
pardon a little 
Latin—is this: | 
establish _ palatial 
offices, and then, 
with the aid of a 
corps of trusty as- 
sistants, scour the 
world for heiresses 
who are looking 
for titles and titles 
who are _ looking 
for heiresses. As 
you will perceive, 
it is something 
along the lines of 
a matrimonial 





the good news to agency, but with 

nediately an- : : ot eel . this difference: 
‘Their guest nodded again. ‘Twenty or thirty,’ he replied, easily. ‘Why ?’’ a, EEN 

wer his natural : ; : : 4 : 4 that it is, if you 

query Instead will again pardon 

hey gazed at one another in solemn delight, “You see,” went on the head of the house of my Latin, the ne plus ultry—eh—that is, the 

nd said, Rock, “these international alliances between  sinny qua non of that line; it occupies the same 


Fahncy, naow!”’ 

What ’s the game?” demanded the head of 
ise of Rock. 

| beg pawdon ?” queried the Honorable Per- 
n cultured perplexity. 

What's the lay?” demanded the other. 

Suppose | ’m there with the 
ile gold certificates ? What have you got up 
i! le ever ” 
| beg pawdon ?” queried the Honorable Au- 

; in the same cultured non-understanding. 

Can’t you talk English?” demanded their 

guest, impatiently. “Suppose | do know some 

heiress What then?” 


What ’s doing? 


Englishmen who need money and American girls 
who want titles are becoming so much a matter 
of business that, one day, it occurred to me that 
they ought to be put on a business basis. ‘ Busi- 
ness,’ | says to myself, says I, ‘should be con- 
ducted on business principles.” At present, slip- 
Shod management, disregard for important 
details, incompetency in arrangement, and the 
general bungling way in which these deals have 
been put through are rather giving the heiress 
business a black eye, and our financiers are be- 
ginning to frown on it; and you, yourselves, must 
admit that it’s mighty unsatisfactory, when 
you ’ve invested a million or so in a title, to find 


relative position to the average matrimonial 
bureau that a peacock farm does to a hen roost, 
or the Bank of England does to a bunch of coun- 
terfeiters making nickel dimes in a wet cellar. 
“I had decided,” he continued, “‘to say noth- 
ing about this new project of mine for the nonce. 
But I like you two boys, so I ’Il let you ina little 
prior to the opening of the concern; for, as I have 
said, my agents have already found twenty or 
thirty heiresses that we are going to pop right 
onto the market as soon as we open the works. 
But, as I have said, the utmost secrecy must be 
maintained because we want to get out all our 
protective patents and copyrights and things 
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before we begin. So, if I fix you two boys up, 
you must n’t say anything about it to any one.” 

“ “But,” objected the Honorable Percival, 
‘*someone is sure* to see Our wives araound the 
place, y’ knaow, old chap; and what could we 
say?” 

“Oh,” returned their guest, “you may, of 
course, get married and go to housekeeping and 
all that in the regular way; but just don’t {let 
any one know where you got ’m. That ’s all.” 

“Certainly, old chap,” assented the Honorable 
Percival. ‘‘I mean certainly not, old chap.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘And when can we get our heiresses ?”’ 
the Honorable Augustus. 

‘“Very shortly,” replied the head of the house 
of Rock. 

“Eh—will they be 
beautiful, y’ knaow, old 


queried 


greed their guest; “in fact | might even say 
penurious. These heiresses have got a million 
pounds apiece, maybe more; and it seems to me 
that a preliminary payment of two hundred 
pounds, on an investment that will eventually 
yield a million or more, is little enough. If I 
only had a title, I *d be only too glad to marry 
one, or even both; in fact, I’d jump at the 
chance like a turkey gobbler onto a June bug.”’ 

The Honorable Percival gazed at the Honor- 
able Augustus. “Can you raise the money, old 
chappie ?”’ he demanded. 

The Honorable Augustus gazed at the Hon- 
orable Percival. ‘‘Can your” he demanded in 
return. 

The Honorable Percival nodded. ‘Yes, old 


““*You must be spoofing, y’ knaow’™ 





chap ?”’ asked the Hon- 
orable Percival, anx- 
iously. 

‘As beautiful as the 
Bank of England.” 

“But; 1 say, y 
knaow,”’ objected the 
Honorable Augustus, 
“the Bank of England 
is nt beautiful, y’ 
knaow.” 

“Tl ’m = running an 
heiress agency,” re- 
turned the scion of the 
Plymouth Rocks, “‘ not 
a theatrical agency or 
a baby show. Still,” 
he added, conciliatorily, 
“1 ’Il do the best I can 
for you. We've got 
some in the herd that 
look almost as though 
they were n't heiresses 
at all. I’ll give you a 
couple of them.” 

“T’d like one that was 
beautiful, y’ knaow,”’ 
sighed the Honorable 
Augustus, wistfully. 

“But, I say, old chap,” urged the Honorable 
Percival, ‘think of the money, y’ knaow.” 

“I’m trying to,” replied the Honorable Au- 
gustus, sadly. 

““Can we get them Tuesday, old chap ?”’ asked 
the Honorable Augustus of their guest. ‘‘I have 
engagements all the rest of the week, y’ knaow,” 
he added, explanatorily. 

The head of the house of Rock shook his head. 
“I’m afraid,” he said, ‘“‘that that is a little too 
soon. There are certain preliminaries that must 
first be seen t6. Of course,” he went on, ‘‘I 
realize that it is extremely poor taste to mention 
money between gentlemen and, believe me, | 
deeply deplore the necessity that compels my 
doing so. But the law specifies explicitly that 
in such cases an advance payment must be made, 
and I am sure that you would not wish me to do 
anything illegal, would you ?”’ 

““Nao, indeed,” protested the Honorable Perci- 
val. 

“Nao, indeed,” protested the Honorable Au- 
gustus. 

‘*The law also makes the minimum fee in cases 
of this kind—eh—two hundred pounds. Believe 
me, I would gladly let you in for nothing if | 
could do so without laying myself liable to arrest 
and prosecution. As it is, I will be only too 
pleased to act for you at the least possible figure.” 
He paused. 

The Honorable Percival gazed helplessly at the 
Honorable Augustus. The Honorable Augustus 
gazed helplessly at the Honorable Percival. 

“My word!” said the Honorable Percival. 
“That’s such a lot of money, old chap !” 

“Yes, really, y’ knaow,” acquiesced the Hon- 
orable Augustus. “It is, y’ knaow. It really is, 
y’ knaow.” 

“It looks to me to be very reasonable,”’ disa- 





chap,” he replied. ‘‘ But it will take all I have.” 

“It will take all / have, too, y’ knaow,” stated 
the Honorable Augustus. 

“Shall we, old chap?” asked the Honorable 
Percival of the Honorable Augustus. 

“Shall we, old chap?” asked the Honorable 
Augustus of the Honorable Percival. 

Long and deeply they both considered. Long 
and earnestly they both gazed at one another. 
Then, at length, they both nodded, slowly. 

“ cet ’s, old chap,” they said. 

And they did. 

“Mum ’s the word,” the head of the house of 
Rock had said to them as he departed with the 
four hundred pounds. And mum the word had 
been for at least three days. 

Then appeared upon the scene certain creditors 
with demands that the four hundred pounds had 
been intended to partially satiate. And thus, as 
their only sop was gone, they were forced to use 
in its stead the news of their good fortune. 

The creditors had other debtors; and to these 
other debtors they carried the good news that the 
Honorable Percival and the Honorable Augustus 
were about to become the proud possessors of 
two American heiresses and (as was much more 
to the point) of that which goes with American 
heiresses. 

And thus it was that when, next day, they 
arrived at the club, they were greeted by a well- 
bred but exceedingly eager group of scions and 
near-scions of British nobility, thirsting for knowl- 
edge and chances to do likewise. 

‘*T say, old chappies,” exhorted Lionel Law- 
rence George John James William St. Josephine 
DuBarry Montrose Francis Fiddleham, tenth 
Earl of Earthcote, “let us in on this, waon’t you ? 
Haow did you do it, y’ knaow ?” 

“Yes, y’ knaow,” protested the Honorable 
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Arthur Fitzmaurice Walter Harold Ernestine 
Claude Percy Clarence Marjoribanks, ‘‘do let us 
have an heiress, too, old chappies.”’ 

‘““Dooced stingy of them,” opined Ludwig 
Henry Samuel Robert Dinwiddie Lloyd Thomas 
Frederick John Ethelbert Devondell, seventh 
Duke of Borrowvale. ‘‘I say, y’ knaow, old 
chappies, y’ knaow. Daon’t keep them all to 
yourselves, y’ knaow. Cawn’t you let us in, too, 
y’ knaow ?” 

The Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
Augustus, much embarrassed, opined that they 
could not. 

There was a flood of indignant protest that was 
fairly surcharged with, ‘“‘I says!” and “My 
words!” and “‘ Just fahncys!”’ and again were the 
Honorable Percival and 
the Honorable Augus- 
tus much embarrassed, 
and deeply grieved; for 
they were, as has been 
shown, well-bred, very, 
and, as well, kindly dis- 
posed, and it pained 
them deeply to be thus 
obdurate. 

“1 Say, old chap,” 
whispered the Honor- 
able Augustus to the 
Honorable Percival, ‘‘| 
have a dooced clevah 
idea, y’ knaow. Tell 
them haow expensive 
it is!” 

‘“By Jaove!” ex- 
aimed the Honorable 
Pescival. ‘“‘That is 
clevah, y’ knaow!”’ and 
he followed the Honor- 
able Augustus’s sugges- 
tion. 

But, much to their 
surprise, the cost did 
not scare their protes- 
y) tants. One and all they 

Wh decits agreed with the views 

MAN of the last of the Ply- 

mouth Rocks—that a 

preliminary payment of two hundred pounds on 

ao investment that would yield a million or more 
was as nothing. 

‘*T have n’t it,” said the Honorable Arthur, 
frankly; ‘‘but I know where I can get it, and | 
will, too, y’ knaow, by Jaove!”’ 

‘*And I say, y’ knaow, sao will I,”’ declared the 
seventh Duke of Borrowvale, with well-bred de- 
termination. ‘‘Demme if I waon’t, by Jaove!” 

‘‘And I,” asserted a third; ‘‘And I, too, yes, 
by Jaove, really, y’ knaow, old chappies,” a 
fourth; and so on until the whole of the group af 
eight had individually and collectively declared 
their complete willingness and unqualified ability 
to meet the preliminary payment. 

‘‘But—” protested the Honorable Percival. 

‘‘But—” protested the Honorable Augustus. 

They waited for the end of another. storm of 
indignant but cultured disapproval. 

‘‘But perhaps there are n’t enough to gao 
around!”” exclaimed ‘the Honorable Percival, 
weakly. 

‘‘Aoh, I say!” expostulated the Honorable 
Arthur. ‘‘He must have ten, at least. Has n't 
he naow, really ?”’ 

The Honorable Percival was forced to admit 
that the available supply had been quoted to him 
as twenty or thirty. 

‘‘Theah, naow!” exclaimed the Honorable 
Arthur, exultantly. ‘‘I taold you sao!”’ 

The eight scions and near-scions were persistent 
and firm. But the Honorable Percival and the 
Honorable Augustus were true to their word and 
refused to give them the name of the man who 
was acting for them in matters matrimonial. 

There was much talking, much urging, much 
pleading; much painful refusing (all, of course, 
most cultured and very well-bred); and at length 

[Concluded on pages 287 and 288] 
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ed the room. 


girl,’ 


she said, “there ’s 
that | have to say 
omething that you 
said to me. No, 
ninute. I am told,” she 
that you are in the 
of frequenting Cradle- 
au What I want to know 
i information true?” 
hen Murgatroyd opened 
wide, and looked the 
juarely in the face. 
\ he exclaimed, “of 
true! In fact, | 
knew it all the 
| guess,” he added, just a 
rnly, “that the rest of 
knows it well enough.” 


up nave 


you 


And you admit it?” ex- 
the girl. She seemed 
stunned. She had 


expected a denial. 
of course I admit it,” 
Stephen Murgatroyd 
why not? It’s true.” 
tingly, Murgatroyd had 
1; in his last answer, his 
By nature he 
nest as the day is long. 
it a virtue, after 
irgatroyd never lied be- 
him it didn’t seem 


irtue. 


\ t was 


ut Cradlebaugh’s. 


Vi royD paled slightly as the girl 
There was some- 
r face he could not understand. 
said softly, gripping 
lightily, “I’ve been waiting for 

| came around to get it.” 
| motioned him stiffly to a seat. 


Stephen 









answer, Steve Believe me, I ’m sorry.” 

_ Murgatroyd rose to his feet. His face 
was white and shocked with disappoint- 
ment, for he read in hers an unalterable 
determination; a strength that made her 
all the more beautiful. Murgatroyd knew 
that within himself lay the instinct of mat- 
rimony; he was a marrying 
man; he had felt certain all 
along, that the light in the eyes 
of Natalie Burroughs was meant 
for him, even though Rafferty 
was in the race. 

Facing the girl, he groped 
about for something to say. 
“It ’s all true, about Cradle- 
baugh’s and me,” he stam- 
mered. “I don’t see why you 
didn’t know it all along. | 
don’t see why—” He stopped. 
“How did you find out at the 
last ?”’ he asked. 

The girl flushed deeply. “I 
think you have the right tohave 
that question answered,” she 
said at length. “At any rate | 
shall be as frank as you. It was 
Dick Rafferty who told me.” 

“Dick Rafferty!” yelled Mur- 
gatroyd, “it isn’t possible, Nat- 
alie, girl. Dick Rafferty. Why, 
he—” He stopped short. 

“He, what?” she queried. 

Murgatroyd faltered. “He- 
nothing,” he answered finally. 
“Only, it’s a queer thing for 
a man to do, that’s all.” 





ile. It certainly did not seer worth while 
Of course he went to 


1ugh’s. He knew Cradlebaugh’s well, from 
ugh, the fat, pig-eyed proprietor, down 
, the low-browed jack of all trades at 


igh’s. 


He knew Cradlebaugh’s, from 
te tables in the palm room, in the glitter 


to the heavily upholstered little private 
is, With their private entrances and 
Who did n’t know Cradlebaugh’s? It 
of the institutions of the town, a big 
rownstone house facing the Park; it had 


for years. 
as he thought of it. 


] 


Murgatroyd smiled in- 


Cradlebaugh’s 


ck upon which political factions split in 


ivet 


the men whoopenly shook clenched 


its big portals were the readiest to 
und to the back door entrance, after all. 
yd had met the reform sheriff there; 


in of many grand juries 
ycroft the prosecutor there. 


. He had met 


And once, 


, he had caught a Circuit Court judge 


out of sight around a pillar. Who did n't 


gambling house of Cradlebaugh ? 
yet, there was one who knew Cradlebaugh’s 
ur better, than did Murgatroyd—that 


talie Burroughs. 


you don’t understand, Steve,”’ she said 
that the thing that ruined father,—the 


killed 
Not 


the end, 
No, wait. 


that, in 
radlebaugh’s. 
1 town, 

twenty-eight, Steve. 

when we 

ere to start fresh, somehow. 


rh again. That ’s all. 


mother, was 
Cradlebaugh’s 


There are others, in other towns. 
Father was forty 
slunk out of town and came 


You did n’t 


ow, did you? I’m through with Cradlebaugh’s. 
gone through once what Ill never go 
You ’ve got my 


“It’s a good thing fora man 
to do, Steve Murgatroyd,” she 
answered, steadily, “if he had not done it, 
I should have married ruin, and kept on 
living with it, as | have done for the most of 
my life. I owe Dick Rafferty many thanks. | 
can say that much.” 

Something that was holding Murgatroyd in 
bounds seemed to snap asunder. “Is that it?” 
he queried, as some schoolboy might have done, 
hysterically. ““Are you going to marry Richard 
Rafferty ?” 

The girl eyed him steadily. 
to marry you, Steve,” she answered. 
gatroyd still struggled. 

“What if I give up Cradlebaugh’s ?”’ he pleaded. 

This time she smiled coldly. ‘You won’t 


“T ’m not going 
But Mur- 


give up Cradlebaugh’s,” she answered; “you 
won’t even promise to give it up.” 
Murgatroyd winced. No, she was right. 


Cradlebaugh’s was his only vice, his only pleasure. 
He knew it. He would not promise, he could not 
promise. He did not want to promise. If he 
had promised—well, there were those who knew 
that Murgatroyd’s word was better than 
another man’s bond. 
“You won’t promise,” the girl went on. 
phen Murgatroyd went out into the night. 
Rafferty. It was a strange thing that Rafferty 
should have warned Natalie. Rafferty, who 
slunk into Cradlebaugh’s by means of the alley- 
way while Murgatroyd walked boldly through 
the front door. Was Rafferty taking this means 
to slink into the good graces of Natalie Bur- 
roughs? It wasa strange way to go about it. 
“T ’Il have it out with Rafferty,” thought 
Murgatroyd, angrily, without really understand- 
ing what he was angry about. “I ‘ll go up to 
Cradlebaugh’s and have it out with Rafferty.” 
He found Rafferty. 


Ste- 


Rafferty was a handsome . 


chap, with frankness written all over his smoothly 
shaven face. Murgatroyd drew him into one of 
the little card rooms. Julius, the low-browed 
one of Cradlebaugh’s, followed them, as usual, 
but halted just outside the little room, for the 
voices inside were pitched in a key unusually 
high. Julius, as was his wont, listened behind 
the heavy curtain. 

“1 don’t care what you told her,’’ Murgatroyd 
said to Rafferty; “that is n’t the point.” 

“Did, did she say / told her?” asked Rafferty 
in surprise. 

Murgatroyd snorted. “She not only said it, 
but it ’s true. That is n’t the point. I don’t 
care, never cared, about her knowing. But, 
thunder, why did n’t you come to me, why did n’t 
you tell me to tell her? Why, why did you slink 
in the back way, as you do here? Don’t you 
think I ’m man enough to—” 

Rafferty nodded. “Steve,” he said, “I knew 
she did n’t know. That ’s all. I knew she 
ought to know. This kind of thing is serious 
business. It is n’t play acting. It ’s life, Mur- 
gatroyd. It was one of those mean little serv- 
ices that had to be done. I did it. I did the 
girl a favor.” 

“You did n’t say anything about yourself,” 
returned Murgatroyd. 

Rafferty became eager on the instant. “No,” 
he said, “did you?” He never breathed until 
the answer came. 

“You know I did n’t,” said Murgatroyd, “but, 
why did n’t you?” 

Rafferty nodded soberly. “The cases are not 
parallel,” he answered. “With you, gambling 
is your whole existence; with me, it is a pas- 
time. I can see your finish. You ‘Il lose all 
your money, all your health; you ’ll lose your life 
one of these days, gambling. I can see it. | 
think too much of the girl to let her—” 

Murgatroyd smiled sarcastically. “I played 
my first game,” he said, with a trace of bitterness 
in his voice, “with a man named Richard Raf- 
ferty.” 

He admitted to himself the 
thing that Rafferty had 
said, admitted to him- 
self the righteousness, 
in this particular, of 
Rafferty’s conduct. 
And yet, the injustice, 
the unfairness, the 
meanness of 
it all, seized 
upon. the 
coarser part 
of Murga- 
troyd’s. na- 
ture, and tore 
and shook it 


truth of every- 
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fiercely, as a bulldog shakes and tears a rat. 

“My heaven, Rafferty,” he began, his face 
flushed, his voice quivering with rage, with dis- 
appointment, “my heaven, I—’ 

Julius, the’ low-browed, listening without, 
nodded darkly to himself. “It is a—row—about 
a —lady,” thought Julius to himself. There was 
no harm in listening. There might be some good. 

Fifteen minutes later Julius flattened himself 
hastily against the.-wall. Murgatroyd swung out 
of the little room and through the hall. Julius 
followed. Murgatroyd knocked on the door of 
Cradlebaugh’s private office. 

“Come in,” yelled Cradlebaugh 
obeyed. 

“Cradlebaugh,” he said, “this is my last 
game.” Cradlebaugh’s little pig eyes twinkled. 
He rubbed his hands together. He had heard 
that phrase so often; it was the worst symptom 
of the disease. 

“Good boy,” said Cradlebaugh, “‘cut it out. 
Never gamble. / never do.” Which was quite 
true, and everybody knew it. 

Murgatroyd sat down at a little table. He 
wrote three checks. 

“Cradlebaugh,” he said, “here are checks for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, the last of the 
money that my father left me.” Cradlebaugh 
still rubbed his hands. He knew where the 
other fifty thousand had gone. “You can get 
the teller of the County National and the cashier 
of the Trust Company at their homes on the 
‘phone, probably. They ’Il tell you that these 
checks are good. I want the cash, from you.” 

Cradlebaugh held up his hands. “Why should 
I call up anybody?” he inquired; “‘ your word is 
sufficient, is it not?” 

Whereupon he went into another private room, 
and called up, not two, but six bank men, to 
assure himself of the integrity of the checks. He 
came back with his hands full of bills. “ Blamed 
combination went back on me,” he explained. 
He smiled genially. ‘What is it to be to-night ?”’ 
he queried. 

Murgatroyd laughed. ‘‘ The house don’t get 
this,” he returned. ‘| ’m throwing cold hands 
with Dick Rafferty to-night. My last game,” 
he repeated, “‘for that four-story building of 
his on Main Street, here in town. ° Give me good 
luck. It’s my last game, you know.” 

“You ll win, you ’re bound to win,” said Cradle- 
baugh. He hoped that Murgatroyd would win. 
If Murgatroyd did, Cradlebaugh’s would ulti- 
mately get the four-story building and the 
money, too. If Rafferty won, well Rafferty 
would keep thefour-story building and the money, 
too. Rafferty was that kind. 

“My last game,” repeated Murgatroyd to 
himself. “I ’m bound to win to-night. My 
last game, Natalie, girl, the very last. I promise.” 

He did n’t win. At eleven o’clock, Julius, 
answering a bell, entered the little private card 
room, and found Richard Rafferty alone. Not 
altogether alone, either, for Rafferty was count- 
ing up a big roll of bills. 

“Not so bad, Julius,” said Rafferty, gulping 
down a nightcap, “twenty-five thousand odd in 
an hour and a half.” 

“Cold hands,’’ commented Julius, “at a 
thousand dollars a hand, eh ?”’ 

“How ’d you know?” queried Rafferty. 

Julius shrugged his shoulders. ‘It could n't 
be done, not any other way, in that there time,” 
said Julius, with his eye upon the roll, ‘and 
where’s Steve Murgatroyd?” he asked. 

Rafferty laughed. “From the way he felt 
when he left,” he answered, “he ’s probably in 
the river by this time. Help me on with my 
coat, Julius. Eleven o’clock,’’ he said to himself, 
“time all honest men were abed, eh, Julius? | 
did so well to-night, Julius, that I don’t know 
but this may be my last game, eh?”’ 

“There ’s no telling, sir,” soberly answered 
Julius. 

And Richard Rafferty, real estate man, stepped 
from the little private room, by means of the 
little private entrance, out, upon the street, leav- 


Murgatroyd 
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‘* That was two o'clock in the morning” 








ing Julius ruminating, his low brow crisscrossed 
with thought. 

“A row over a lady,” thought Julius, “and a 
quiet game — a quiet big game. Ah.” 

The antithesis of Cradlebaugh’s was Mrs. 
William Murgatroyd, the Widow Murgatroyd 
as the town knew her. That was one of her 
names. Her other name was Charity. She 
was better known than Cradlebaugh’s. She 
was rich, as riches went in town; but her riches 
went into the pockets of the poor; her goodness 
was far beyond her riches; the town took off its 
hat to Mrs. William Murgatroyd. For the rest, 
she was Steve Murgatroyd’s mother. That night, 
the night of Steve’s twenty-five thousand dollar 
game, the Widow Murgatroyd sat up, waiting 
forhim. She did not always do this. She rarely 
did it. But she knew about Steve and Cradle- 
baugh’s. Steve had gone crazy, almost, toward 
the last, she told herself. 

“Ts there any way to stop him?” she asked. 
She looked at the clock. It was two o'clock in 
the morning. As she looked there was the rattle 
of a key in the door below. 

“It ’s Steve,” she gasped. It was Steve. He 
had entered the front door, had come slowly up 
the stairs, had entered her presence, and was 


oe ——— [[——— 


standing before her, cool, placid, and debonair. 

“Mother,” he said, quietly, “I’ve played my 
last game.”’ 

The soul of the Widow Murgatroyd leaped 
within her. It was a promise, Steve's first 
promise. She knew Steve. She had spent 
hours, days, months, trying to get Steve to say 
this thing. Now, he had said it of his own accord. 

“T ’Il tell you all about it, mother,’ he went on. 
He told her—everything. He began with Natalie 
Burroughs; he finished up with Rafferty and the 
twenty-five thousand dollar game. 

“My last game,” he repeated. 

The Widow Murgatroyd’s methods were many 
and various. As Cradlebaugh kept a safe within 
his private room, so did she keep a safe in hers. 
In hers was money, as in his. For there were 
things that the Widow Murgatroyd often had to 
do, overnight. She had saved families, kept 
men out of prison, performed miracles, just be- 
cause her safe was stuffed with money. In her 
charitable way, she was a worshiper of . ready 
cash. 

She left Steve for an instant, and went into her 
sanctum. When she came out, she had in her 
hand a roll of bills. 

“We ’Il start fresh, Steve,’ 


, 


she said, gently, 
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burden into his hands. He took 

ted it. There was twenty-five thou- 

all. He took it, kissed his mother 

w a long breath, and went to bed. 

it two o'clock in the morning. At 

es after eleven o'clock on the pre- 
Richard Rafferty, real 
the town, was found 


the record of Julius, the prosecuting witness, 
back to his ancestors, without success. Julius 
had been a man whose past was coupled with 
mysterious happenings, but the goods had never 
been found upon him. The deeper Westervelt 
delved, the more he became discouraged. The cir- 
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| guess that ’s all you care about, money.” 

“Pretty near,” laughed Mitchell. “What am | 
to do?” 

“You ’re to do something that I can’t do,” 
said Westervelt; “something that I don’t want 
anybody in town todo. If you do it right, you ‘Il 

get five hundred dollars for it. There’s 
a hundred on account.” 





kull crushed in, halfway 
idlebaugh’s and his home. e 
Cradlebaugh’s at eleven, | 
thousand dollars in his 
twenty-five thousand dol- 
ind upon his person after 


the police had it. Next } 
town had it in all its j 
And by ten o'clock of the 
prosecutor’s office had 
atroyd, with twenty-five 
lars in bis clothes. 
iot guilty,’ said Stephen | 
|, when arraigned. Of course. 
lhere was nothing else to 


secutor’s Office, Julius, the 
told his story with re- 


ver a lady,” he mumbled, 


me of cards.”’ 


counselor-at-law. “Of 
id Murgatroyd, easily, for the 
had seemed to him prepos- 


4 * * | 
Murgatroyd sent for William 
| 
ourse | did not commit this 


ther you did or not,” he an- 
t until I hear your story.” 

it. “And where were you 

n forty-five, when you left 
and two o'clock, when 


1 home ?”’ ' 


, oa . 4 
\ t shook his head. I don't 


yd told him. “I was walk- 
reets, that ’s all,” he said, 
ut with myself.” 

not a drinking man?” 

hook his head. 

i were,’ sighed Westervelt, 
| been as well known in the 
radlebaugh’s, and had only 
them on that night, we 





“Mitchell,” said Westervelt, “you are 
to go to the house of the Widow Murga- 
troyd, the mother of the prisoner in this 
case, and you are to stick to that 
woman until you get her testimony 
right. Never leave her, never cease to 
paint horror to her in your most effective 
style until—” 

“Until, —repeated Mitchell. 

“Until,” went on Westervelt, “she 
will testify unequivocally that Stephen 
Murgatroyd, her son, reached home that 
night at eleveno’clock. She’s got to 
testify to that. She ’s got to, do you 
understand ?”’ 

“That ’s an easy way of earning five 
hundred dollars,” smiled Mitchell. 

Westervelt frowned. ‘You ‘ll think 
it ought to be a thousand before you 
‘re through,” he said. He leaned for- 
ward and touched the younger man 
upon the knee. ‘You see the point,” 
he said; “the jury will swallow the 
twenty-five thousand dollar story with 
the eleven o’clock story, but not with 
the two o'clock story. The town will 
believe that woman’s word against any- 
body’s, if she will swear to the eleven 
o'clock alibi. But, if she admits that 
Murgatroyd never got home until two 
o'clock, Heaven he!p us. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

“Perfectly,” answered Mitchell. He 
went. 

“Perfectly,” sighed Westervelt; “‘if 
you do, you ’re a good deal smarter than 
I give you credit for, my boy.” He sank 
back in his chair. “There ’s only one 
way,” he told himself, “only one way 
out. The jury must believe—it must 
believe the truth.” 

* * * * * * 

There was no face, there never had 


7 “What am I to do?” asked Mitchell. 














(39n~} been face like to the face of the Widow 





had notrouble. As it is 


“*You stay right here,” she answered, gently” 


Murgatroyd when she took the witness 





jown to Cradlebaugh’s and 
He knew Julius. Julius told 
the story, just as he had seen it, just 
‘And | liked that there Murga- 
ighed Julius, “I guess you can get 
nselor Westervelt. I ’m pretty sure 


t went back to Murgatroyd. “‘ Mur- 
said, “you ’re in for it. Julius 
ng off himself, there ’s no doubt of 

told me so with his eyes. He ’s the 
you can’t prove it in a thousand years. 
it, all right.” 
you mean ?”’ 
answered Westervelt, ‘that the 
f this man Julius will establish motive, 
y, everything. Your mother’s twenty- 
nd, | ’m afraid, will do the rest. You 
to be convicted of murder in the first 
my opinion. You ’d better face it 
disappointed later.” 
yd shivered. “But,” he faltered, 
ive got to believe the truth.” 
they?”’ returned Westervelt dryly, 

» sure of that.” 

yd seized him by the arm. ‘You ’ve 

them believe the truth,” he cried out, 

i Ny Was cutting its way into him. 
lo my best,” said Westervelt. /t was all 
mised in anv case of his. 
\ velt spent a month meditating on the 
He did more than to meditate. He sifted 
ll the evidence that the prosecutor had,‘ traced 


cumstantial evidence of the prosecution seemed 
to be conclusive. He saw Natalie Burroughs, 
a wonderful young woman. Her story was dam- 
aging to Murgatroyd. ‘I ’ve got to tell it, if they 
ask me, Mr. Westervelt,”” she whimpered. The 
terror and the notoriety of it all had left lines upon 
her face. Westervelt saw Murgatroyd’s mother, 
a wonderful old woman. Her story was damag- 
ing, also, because Murgatroyd had reached home 
that night at two o’clock. As for the twenty- 
five thousand dollars that she gave him, that 
was as preposterous as it was true. Westervelt 
only sighed and shook his head. 

“1 ’Il do anything to save him, Mr. Westervelt,” 
the Widow Murgatroyd sobbed. 

“Except,” said Westervelt, “to lie.” 

She shrank back. “I—I could n’t do that,” 
she exclaimed. 

Westervelt nodded. “We'll see,’”’ he thought 
to himself. He went back to his office. 

“I’ve got to make that jury believe that 
woman’s story,” he told himself. 

He called up Goldenhorn of New York. “Hello, 
Goldenhorn,” he said, “do you remember that 
young Mitchell chap who summed up the Maccia 
woman’s case last fall and made the jury cry? 
Where is he, eh?” 

He got Mitchell on the ’phone finally, and 
Mitchell came to Monroe. 

“You need n’t be afraid, Mitchell,” said West- 
ervelt, “there ’s plenty of money in this case. 


stand. Her face had been a battle 
ground upon which had waged conflict- 
ing forces. It showed the results of the strife. The 
face of the Widow Murgatroyd for years had been 
placid, gentle, unwrinkled, frank. Now it was 
crisscrossed with lines that fear had left upon it; 
in the mouth of the Widow Murgatroyd there 
was despair. And in her eyes—in her eyes was 
a haunting, nameless expression; only Wester- 
velt knew what it meant. 

“1 can’t help it,” he groaned within himself; 
“there ’s a life at stake. She ’s got to suffer. 
She must.” 

The prosecution had rested. Julius had told 
his story, a story of motive, of opportunity, of 
circumstances. He had been unshaken upon 
cross-examination. The case was curiously 
simple; and the prosecutor had told the jury 
plainly, that Murgatroyd, the defendant, could 
not account for his actions after ten forty-five 
upon that fatal night. 

Westervelt braced himself. ‘Mrs. Murga- 
troyd,” he said, “you recall the night in ques- 
tion P” 

She did, very clearly. She never would forget 
it. “You saw your son that night?” 

She had. There was no doubt about that. 

“What time did he reach home that 
night ?”” 

Westervelt said it in the most casual manner, as 
though he were passing the time of day. But only 
he knew that his fingers were ice cold and that 
[Concluded on pages 285 and 286] 
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Paderewski in Private Life 


r 


‘o BE acknowledged supreme in music 
the civilized world .over—in New 


By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


Frédéric Chopin; his ideal, a brilliant 
salon, such as Chopin had at his rooms 


York or Paris or London, in Madrid or J]lustrated with photographs specially taken by the author in the Chaussée d’Antin, where great 


Vienna, San Francisco or Sydney; to 
be coupled with the immortal names 
of Chopin and Liszt, and last—some will think least!—to have the na- 
tions pour millions at one’s feet—that is the lot of Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

But it is not of that side of this world-famous celebrity I would 
speak, but rather of the great Pole’s domestic life: of Paderewski, the 
territorial magnate, at beautiful Kosna in the Carpathians, covering the 
hills with vines for the support of the peasants, filling the streams with 
imported trout, for the sake of his people. 

| prefer to picture the world’s favorite dancing a mazurka with 
pretty children, or calming his tense nerves at the billiard table with 
Guillaume, his diplomat-valet—to whom he is indeed a hero. I treat of 
Paderewski the farmer—nay, the pig-breeder, incongruous though it 
sound; of Paderewski at his flower-covered Chateau Riond-Bosson, on 
Lake Leman, striving vainly to grow the sweet American corn he loves; 
of the millionaire, whose benefactions never 
get into the papers; in fine, of the real man 
Paderewski, of whom the enthusiastic multi- 
tude knows nothing. 


Music the Life of the Man 


Of this man it may be truly said that music 
is his life. At the piano he forgets the world. 
| think he would spend his life at the key- 
board, wearing out his frail frame, were it 
not for his wife, Madame Helena, who was 
the widow of Gorski, the Polish violinist. 


Meyerbeer leaned on the piano, and La- 

martine and Alfred de Musset drew in- 
spiration from his poignant themes, while George Sand, from a sofa in 
the corner, made mental notes of the scene for her novels. Paderewski 
plans to erect a magnificent monument in Warsaw to Chopin’s.memory, 
and every cent of the cost will be defrayed by the fees which the 
maestro charges applicants for autographs. 


He Jokes in Six Languages 

Shoals of requests for Paderewski’s autograph are daily received by 
young Gorski, in the beautiful terraced house at Morges, that looks across 
to the snows of the Savoyard Alps. A charge of five francs is made for an 
ordinary autograph, and as much as twenty for a few scribbled bars of 
music with signature, such as is reproduced on this page. 

Paderewski takes many journeys to his magnificent Polish estate at 
Kosna—a long journey, hy way of Tyrol, 
Vienna, and Cracow; but he is inured to 
days and nights in the train through his 
American tours. He usually takes with him 
a friend, like Hugo Gérlitz, who is also his 
agent—a Pole, of course. With such a friend, 
Paderewski shows unexpected sides of his 
nature. He makes brilliant jokes in six lan- 
guages: his powers of mimicry are nothing 
short of wonderful 

At Tarnow, beyond Cracow, he changes to 
a little local train, travels southeast for a few 





Her son acts as confidential private secre- 
tary to the maestro. 

Next to his passion for music comes his 
love for Poland and the Poles. His hero is 





Paderewski charges five, ten, and even twenty francs for autographs of 
this kind, which money goes toward his Chopin statue in Warsaw 


hours, and finally drops almost into a knot 
of adoring peasants, many of whom he has 
rescued from the slough of misery so char- 
acteristic of the rural Poles. Outside is a 
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Paderewski's quaint old house at Kosna, in Austrian Poland 





vith two superb chestnuts. Paderewski and his wife adore 
nd at Kosna and Riond-Bosson are entire menageries and ayvi- 
to mention sheep and cattle. 
player and his guest cross the sparkling Biala, enter the park 
| in afew minutes the carriage pulls up on the broad terrace 
old porch. There are two detached wings of the house, one 
; the domestic quarters and offices, while the other is reserved 
Sloping lawns lead down to a lovely lake, while behind the 
tch vast forests of pine, oak, and fir. There the world-renowned 
es to roam, bareheaded, drawing inspiration from the wild 
the wind, as it surges through the forests of his great domain. 
1 home park of about two hundred acres, some of it only recently 
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A country of wooded hill and fertile valley is this, watered 
with clear, swift rills. Far away, the great Carpathians rise. 
Next day, the guest may see the harvest thanksgiving at 
Kosna—an almost Biblical pageant, opulent and _ pastoral. 
In the dusk, tenants and gentry, peer and peasant, from miles 
around, assemble on the terrace. Plaintive Polish airs are 
played by amateur bands, and young girls advance in stately 
mazurkas, carrying huge bouquets and trophies of corn and 
fruit, worthy the smile of Ceres herself. 


The Rewards of a Grateful Musical World 


Everyone seems anxious to rush toward Paderewski and 
cover his hand with kisses. There are tears in the eyes of 
many an old peasant, as he stoops over those delicate white 
fingers that mean so much to the cultured universe. There 
are banquets and speeches, with dance and song. But, even 
amid these surroundings, the great master is literally a slave 
to his art. Few people realize the enormous strain which piano 
playing puts upon Paderewski’s muscles. Often he suffers from 
severe cramp, and is obliged to undergo most elaborate massage. 
His favorite ‘‘cure’ is taken in Bad Gastein, not far from 
Salzburg, in Austrian Tyrol. 

This beautiful village, three thousand feet above the Adriatic, 
lies in a magnificent Alpine region, and has sixteen springs 
of wonderful efficacy. To Paderewski the place owes much; 
for, just as King Edward is supposed to have “made’’ Homburg and 
Marienbad, so has the great Polish musician brought fame and fortune 
to Bad Gastein. He takes the thermal baths there, for their effects are 
magical in all kinds of neuralgic and neurasthenic troubles, together with 
rheumatism of the muscles and joints. Paderewski takes the waters 
internally, also, as well as thermal steam baths. He visits the hygienic 
gymnasium twice a day with his physician, and takes long walks in the 
Alpine air. .The visit to Bad Gastein is usually made just before he 
starts on a prolonged tour. 

His earning power, as everyone knows, is something fabulous. Never 
before, surely, has a grateful world rewarded an artist on so princely a scale. 
Asked by emperor or king to sit at the piano for twenty minutes, his fee 
is $2,500. I have the authority of his British agent, W. Adlington, 
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for the: statement that, in one short American tour, Paderew- 
ski cleared, after paying all expenses, which were necessarily 
very large, the enormous sum of $150,000. Moreover, in one 
“record” season, when he played in 110 concerts in great popu- 
lous centers, he realized $1,000,000. 


A Life Almost American in Its Energy 


Then came the first nervous breakdown, accompanied by 
acute physical distress, involving a kind of cramp or paralysis of 
the neck and back muscles. Needless to say, this came in 
America —‘‘le pays de la vie intense,’”’ as the master playfully 
calls our country. The long railway journeys involved in an 
American tour are especially hurtful to Paderewski; and on 
top of all came the serious shock in the railway accident be- 
tween Auburn and Boston, which necessitated the cancelling 
of engagements worth a large fortune. 

The responsibility of constant engagements in many parts 
of the world, the tremendous social demands made upon him, 
his passionate aspiration to uplift Poland, the ceaseless prac- 
tice (he told me he spent two entire nights on a sonata of 
Beethoven’s)—these and much else go to make up an artistic 
life truly American in its energy. Often he will sit down to 
the piano shortly after his petit déjeuner, served in his room 
at six o'clock in the morning, and he will pour forth music into 
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Paderewski going for his morning drive on the shores of Lake Geneva 





the unresponsive air until Madame Helena, young Gorski, or 
Guillaume goes to remove him almost forcibly to dress for the eight 
o'clock dinner. 

Mr. Adlington tells me he has at such times seen the maestro rise 
from his piano with a face of unearthly pallor, eyes that fairly burned, 
and his famous aureole of silken hair a matted tangle of moisture. “The 
man’s brain appeared on fire,’’ Mr. Adlington said, “and he was trem- 
bling with wild excitement.” Similar exhaustion marks his manner after 
many hours of composition before his curious high desk, where he will 
stand for half a day, with flying pen, transcribing the “music of the 
spheres” that rolls through his brain. Suddenly he may rush to the 
Piano, to play over what he has written, improvising upon his lovely 
themes, until those privileged to listen are held spell-bound and wish the 
music might run on forever. 


Let it not be accounted as bathos that, after this vision of exalted 
genius, Paderewski the farmer be considered. It is he who personally 
supervises the laying out of parks and gardens, both on his Polish and 
Swiss estates. Todescend at one swoop, Paderewski and pigs seem to 
have as little in common as Dante and doughnuts! Yet, only the other 
day, Mr. Adlington bought for him four fine pedigree hogs from a famous 
stock farm near Colchester, England; and Paderewski was sorely dis- 
tressed when difficulties arose about the shipping of the much-desired 
swine to the Lake of Geneva. The route attempted was by Harwich 
and Antwerp, but the swine-fever regulations of several! European nations 
were found to block various frontiers, and, after a bewildering maze of 
telegrams and correspondence, back to London went Paderewski’s prize 

[Concluded on pages 299 to 301] 
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Fools and Their 


By Frank Fayant 
Headpiece by R. J. WILDHACK. 


It was Mr. Fayant's intention to devote his space in this April issue to the wireless 
telegraph companies, which thousands of our readers have asked him to investigate. 
Greatly to our regret it is impossible to publish that article in this issue. More work 
must be put on it. It is not an easy thing to secure and verify information for a series 
like this. At every turn you are met with obstacles, lies, innuendo, and, frequently, 
assault. This month's article is not intended as a guide to investments. It is only 
a danger signal. It is filled with information that should be of the greatest value 
Mr. Fayant’s letters from the readers of 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE tell of thousands of thrifty people who are being snared in the 
nets of unscrupulous and incapable promoters. It seems to be of vital importance now, 
not to tell how to invest, but to establish in the strongest terms how not to invest 


\ w YORK promoter re- 
eived from a New 
lire country clergy- 
letter reading: “In 
tl t twenty years in the 
| have saved $1,500. 
to make a wise in- 
for my wife and 
k have read over 
pectus of your com- 
nd it attracts me 
want to ask you, as 
man, whether you 
ne to put my life’s 
in your company.” 
promoter had taken 
from a good many peo- 
h and poor, but never 
id a victim come to him as man to man. He 
| the $1,500, for he was nearly at the end of his rope, 
fteen yellowback 100’s would feel very comfortable 
trousers’ pocket. But here was a poor clergyman 
who Was going to turn over to him the savings of years, the 
insurance, perhaps, of a woman and her children 
t absolute want. No, he could not take the money. 
thank you for your frank letter of inquiry re- 
the investment I am offering,’ answered the 
ster. “| think very highly of the prospects of the 
ny. I feel that it will have a brilliant future. 
| must appreciate that there is always some 
of chance in these investments. I do not think 
man situated as you are should risk his savings 
nture like this, and I would advise you, therefore, 
to man, to leave your money in the bank.” 
wo days later the promoter found in his mail a 
x $1,500 from the New Hampshire clergyman. 
An kept the money. ‘“ What else could I do?”’ was 
nment. “I told him I didn’t want his money, 
insisted on sending it tome. If I had sent it 
mebody else would have taken it from him.” 


Who Gets the Money ? 

e New Hampshire preacher probably begins his 
morning sermon with a story, from which he 
lesson. I have begun this article with a story 

rries a lesson, and the lesson is this: 
re you buy stock in a public company find out who 
r money 

since this series of articles was begun last 
September letters have 


Lia 


to those who have savings to invest. 


Low Leeuw . 





The Promoter 


Sketches by LESLIE W. LEE 








all he owns, to a man with a 
fairy story of a fortune to be 
made in oil; a Scandinavian 
settler in the Northwest, only 
two years in America, invests 
the year’s profit from his 
wheat farm in a bubble that 
quickly collapses—all show- 
ing how credulity (and some- 
times cupidity) makes honest 
folk victims of the financial 
fabulists. In reading these 
letters, especially those from 
young men, | am half inclined 
to believe that these costly ex- 
periences in investments are 
not without their value to the 
victims. These losses teach 
these young men that there is no royal road to wealth. 
Nearly all these stories of foolish investments would 
never have been told had the writers of these letters 
kept in mind the maxim: Before you buy stock ina public 
company find out who gets your money. 


The Men Behind the Company 


The experienced man of finance has a stereotyped 
question that he asks when a new project is brought out 
—whether it is a mine in Alaska or a railroad in China— 
“Who is behind it?’ And this should be the question 
asked by the investor when a stock is offered him. It 
is more important to know who is behind a company 
than the character of the company itself. 1 know men 
in Wall Street who can call up in the course of a few 
minutes on the telephone a number of their banking 
friends in this way, “I am getting together a syndicate 
to take hold of a project that I can’t reveal at once, 
and | would like to have you join me’’—and raise a mil- 
lion or five million dollars merely on the strength of their 
names. One day early in the winter a group of mining 
capitalists offered their friends the opportunity to join 
them in a $10,000,000 venture; within a few hours the 
amount was four times 
oversubscribed. These 
men, because of their 
standing in the commu- 
nity, can command any 
reasonable amount of 
capital in any venture 
they take up. They 
have established _ for 





The Correspondent 





been pouring in to me from all over the 
country asking for advice regarding invest- 
ments. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
these inquiries relate to wild-cat companies, 
or ventures in which the investors have 
little chance of getting even a decent re- 
turn on their money. Many of these cor- 
respondents relate how they+have lost 
sums varying from a few dollars to thou- 
sands in wild-cat companies of the past. 
Some of these letters are sad. A widow 
tells how she mortgaged her farm for 
$1,400 to buy a worthless industrial stock; 
a mechanic loses the savings of years in a 
wild-cat mining stock; a veteran of the 
Civil War entrusts his little bank account, 


themselves a reputation for honesty and 
capability. 

The prudent investor, before he con- 
siders the merit of a venture in which he 
is asked to put his money, inquires into 
its personnel. Who is behind it? The 
prudent investor does not buy stock in a 
public company after learning that the 
man behind it once wrecked a bank, or 
served a term in prison, or was one of the 
organizers of a swindle, floated a wild-cat 
company, or ran a bucket shop, or was de- 
barred from the mails. I can name pro- 
moters now appealing to the public for 
funds whom all of these descriptions 
fit. Nor does the prudent investor buy 
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stock in a public company after learning that the man behind it has a rec- 
ord of failures behind him. Too many sound investments, and too many 
well-fathered speculations, are offered these days to make it necessary 
for the investor to ‘“‘string his money”’ with a man who has n’t succeeded. 
Nor does the prudent investor follow the man who loudly proclaims his 
honesty. 

One of the best known promoters in the country, a man whose 
signature appears on many millions of dollars of stock certificates spread 
all over the country, says this about himself: “‘Mr. W—is a man who 
has won conspicuous success in notable financial operations covering a 
period of many years past, and is to-day one of the best known financiers 
in the country, and any project with which he identifies his name must 
possess extraordinary merit. His operations are the sort to follow, and 
he is the kind of man to go with in making investments.” This pro- 
moter is rich. Only the other day he bought a million-dollar country 
estate out of the profits of a single day’s speculation in the stock market. 
But he is a financial faker, a charlatan, a montebank—and so clever 
withal that shrewd men in Wall Street, who have “strung their money 
with him,” come to me to tell me what a fine fellow he is. But the very 
manner in which he sounds his own praises should warn the prudent 
investor that -he is not the sort of man to be trusted. 

Another promoter of renown has this to say about him- 
self: ‘‘Do unto others as you would be done by. I have 
been in business seventeen years and my customers of seven- 
teen years ago are my customers to-day. If | had not treated 
them in an honest, straightforward manner I would have 
.been out of business long ago. Without egotism I desire to 
state that I am financially responsible, and | cannot afford to 
treat my clients in any but the most honorable manner.” 


The Magnetism of the Fabulists 


But this man is a notorious faker, who is lucky 
to be out of jail, and his name on a stock certificate brands 
it as worthless. As Lindsay Denison said in “‘Ridgway’s”’ 
of one of this man’s golden dreams, in his story of the Gold- 
field fabulists, “It isn’t a fraud; it’s a joke.” Yes, this 
man is a joke, but the indulgence of his humorous propen- 
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—because! have not been swerved 
from my purpose—because | have 
refused to turn aside or listen to 
the siren’s song. My labor is in 
behalf of the investors of the 
nation.”” This man, too, is a 
financial faker—one of the clever- 
est of all of them, a little while 
ago penniless, now the possessor 
of a comfortable fortune, and 
the manufacturer of $10,000,000 
worth of stocks. He has some 
of the characteristics of Lawson. 
Like Lawson, an egotist—in one The Mine 
of his advertisements the other 
day he used the personal pronoun 
ninety-nine times; but entirely lacking in Lawson’s delicate sense of humor. 
Lawson undoubtedly regards this other Bostonian as a very ordinary faker, 
and perhaps an apology is due the Humorist of Dreamwold for likening 
this manufacturer of $10,000,000 of stocks to him. 

You ask how you are going to determine the character 
of a man behind a company. You must use common sense. 
The prudent investor shuns promoters who are continually 
telling how honest they are, as though they expected to hear 
some one cry, “Thief!”; who make wonderful dividend 
promises; who compare their “‘investments” to banks; who 
tell about “millions in sight’’ in mining properties; who pre- 
pare schedules showing how dividends will yield “a com- 
petence for life’; who advise the immediate purchase of 
stocks “before the next advance”; who pay dividends while 
they are selling stock; who make a great parade of “ assay 
returns”; who compare their stocks to Bell Telephone and 
Calumet and Hecla and other highly profitable investments; 
who make loud predictions of big advances in the prices of 
their stocks; who guarantee dividends; who rail at banks 
and stock exchanges and other commercial institutions; who 








sities has cost many acredulous investor his life’s savings. 

One of the best known promoters manufacturing stock certificates 
on the “‘exchange-what-you-don’'t-want-for what-you-do”’ system _pro- 
claims his honesty from the house tops, and his believers are legion. He 
is a magnetic man—all of these successful fabulists are. Listen to his 
praises of himself: ‘Our enterprises are founded on strictly business 
lines, and will bear the most searching investigation. | am fully able 
to convince anyone who desires to investigate that my business is always 
conducted on business principles, that | have always been careful and 
conservative in all statements and representations, and that all my 
properties have turned out successful.” This fabulist has actually thrown 
dust in the eyes of a former United States Senator, who 
writes me that —— is a “thoroughly reliable man.” No 
wonder that credulous investors, in country towns far 
removed from Wall Street, lose their money! Last summer 
this promoter sent one of his agents to see me at my place 
in the country. I had led him to believe that I was a 
“sucker”? with money to “invest.’’ The agent I found to 
be an honest man from a Western State, who had sold some 
properties to the promoter. He was on his way to New 
York to have a business conference with the promoter. | 
cautioned him to keep his eyes open while he was in New 
York. A little while ago I received a long letter from the 
West from him, in which he recalled our talk of last summer. 
He did keep his eyes open, and he saw the things that the 
eminent Senator could not see. I am not at liberty now to 
disclose the contents of this illuminating letter, but I will 





The Victim 


make wonderful claims for inventions and processes; who, 
in a word, draw the long bow. The investor who buys stock 
in a company without first satisfying himself as to the character of the 
men behind it deserves to lose. 


The Investor Pays for the Advertising 


And there is no excuse for neglect to obtain this information. The wild- 
cat promoters beat their tom-toms and shriek, “ Buy it now; to-morrow 
will be too late,’’ but not once in a thousand times does the investor 
miss an opportunity by spending a month in the investigation of the 
character of the men behind a company. And let me say right here 
that the commercial agencies, like Bradstreet’s and Dun’s are of little 
assistance to the investor. These agencies only tell 
whether men pay their bills promptly. Some of the 
most notorious swindles in the country are well rated 
by the commercial agencies. Two financial agencies in 
Wall Street make a business of keeping an eye on crooks 
and fakers for the banks. It is unfortunate that these 
agencies are not as accessible to the general public as 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s for they could save the public mil- 
lions of dollars a year. One of these agencies makes a spe- 
ciality of wild-cat promoters, and its card index carries the 
names of thousands of financial parasites. The prudent in- 
vestor, in looking up the record of a promoter who has stock 
for sale, always has opportunity to seek the counsel of 
some conservative local banker, and through him he can get 
in touch with a conservative banker in the town where the 
promoter has his business. | say “conservative” banker, 





repeat one short paragraph from it: “I do not wish to 

become publicly known or quoted about this or any other information | 
might give you, as | am only too well acquainted with the business methods 
of this concern, and know the extremes to which they would go in order to 
injure my business interests should | publicly antagonize them. But I feel 
there is a duty here for someone to perform in order to protect the in- 
nocent investors in these propositions, which | consider to be founded 
not only upon an unsound financial basis, 
but also conducted in a notoriously dis- 
honest manner.” 


An Unselfish Worker 


Let me quote the self-praises of an- 
. other promoter of renown, a man who 
\ modestly admits that he is the Alpha and 
’ Omega of “the most successful and most 
extensive independent financial agency in 
the United States or Europe.” He says: 
“| make bold to proclaim that my gospel 
is one of honest investing for honest in- 
vestors. I have thousands of customers 
and friends all over the country. I have 
succeeded because | have been right—be- 
cause | have pioneered in a proper direction 








because in these get-rich-quick days the names of bankers 
are too often seen in the directorates of new companies of questionable 
merit. If the prudent investor cannot get from a banker of standing 
a hearty endorsement of the men behind a company he leaves it alone, 
for there are thousands of other companies from which he may select an 
investment. One Wall Street banking house lists one hundred thousand 
inactive securities, not one of which is of the wild-cat nature. 

When a man spends money lavishly to induce you to entrust your 
savings with him in a venture “‘as safe as a savings bank”’ that is going 
to return big dividends, then it is time for you to put your wallet in your 
inside pocket. The money he spends to attract you will come out of your 
pocket if you buy his wares; it will come out of some other investor's 
pocket if you keep your own wallet intact. 

Do you know what newspaper advertising costs? Display ad- 
vertising—the circus-poster kind—costs $11.20 an inch in the New York 
“Herald.” That is $1,575 a page. The advertiser who is not too reckless 
in the use of big type and pictures can squeeze through on $1,000 a page 
in the ““Herald.”” Three New York Sunday newspapers the other day— 
the “Herald,” the “World,” and the ‘‘ American’’—carried $18,000 worth 
of financial advertising nine tenths of which was of the wild-cat flavor. 
And the newspapers with big circulations in other towns—Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Denver, San Francisco—carry many thousands of dollars worth 
of company advertising. Never before has the income of the newspapers 
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from this class of advertising been so large. I know one promoter alone 
who has spent $200,000 in stock advertising this winter. The total ad- 
vertising bill in this promotion boom will reach into the millions. 

Who is paying this bill? You are, if this circus-poster advertising 
is attractin your money. When the promoter has to pay for this ad- 
vertising out of his own pocket, as sometimes happens, he does it with 
bad grace and curses “the suckers who did n’t bite.’”” Sometimes, when 
the “suckers’’ don’t bite, he contrives to beat the newspapers. I know 
one promoter who closed one unsuccessful campaign, owing the news- 
papers $140,000. That was in the last boom. In this boom he has spent 
a good deal more, and this time they have made him pay “spot cash.” 


One of his ventures he characterized as “a little raw, but after all just 
a case of giving way to the temptation of taking money from suckers 
who ought n’t to be trusted with it.” He “took” easily‘half a million 


dollars in this one venture. 
The Wonder Tales of Finance 


Yes, Mr. Investor, you pay for the millions of dollars of promotion 
advertising, unless, perchance, the promoter gets away with your money 
before the newspapers have a chance to collect their bills. You may have 
this, if you like, from the lips of a member of the fraternity. One of the 
most successful manufacturers of wild-cat stocks in the country, who does 
not use newspaper advertising to catch the “‘suckers,” probably because 
he finds it cheaper to reach them through letters, makes this statement 
over his own signature: ‘During recent months, many papers through- 
out the country have carried half-page, full-page and double-page ad- 
vertisements of mining companies in which appear promises and state- 
ments that we consider grossly exaggerated, and that we do not believe 
can ever possibly be fulfilled. This style of advertising is often referred to 
by mining men as hippodroming and stock-jobbing. It usually results 
in the newspapers getting forty or fifty per cent. of all the money received 


from the sale of stock.” Another promoter, who goes after “investors”’ 
on a still hunt, and whose advertising bills are insignificant compared to 
the amount of stock he handles, acknowledged to me recently that he re- 
ceived a commission of forty per cent. for selling the stock of a mining 
company. “This is about the rule of all companies,” he added. And 


so it is, but the rake-off is usually larger. When you see a promoter spend 
$25,000 in.a single day’s advertising, as | have, to get “ investors” to 
buy a bonanza from him at a bargain price, you naturally wonder why 
he risks a fortune to get the stock off his hands. The prudent investor 
straps up his wallet when he sees a bonanza advertised on the bargain 
counter, and the bigger the advertisement the tighter he draws the strap. 

But newspaper advertising is only one way the promoter has of spend- 
ing money lavishly to catch the “sucker.”” Are you on a “sucker list” ? 
|! am; | am on a good many. From fifty to a hundred alluring letters, 
circulars and prospectuses are brought me by the postman every week, 
because | am on the “‘sucker lists.”’ 1 have boxes and drawers and baskets 
filled with thousands of these messages of fortune that I have n’t had 
time to open—and every one is a guide to the royal road to wealth. Some 
few thousand | have seen—richly printed prospectuses, photographs of 
mining camps in mountain gulches, crazy-quilt maps of mining claims, 
long technically phrased reports from gentlemen’ with handles on their 
names, subscription blanks for cash buyers and installment investors, and 
heart-to-heart personal letters from the promoters themselves—all making 
it appear that a few dollars invested now will make us independently 
rich. Think of Calumet and Hecla that sold at a dollar and now com- 
mands $1,000! Think of Bell Telephone, in which an investment of $100 
is now worth $200,000! Think of Carnegie who put $300 in a steel 
plant, and saw it grow to $1,000,000! You have read these wonder tales, 
have n’t you? And have you stopped to think what it cost the promoter 
to tell you these tales P 


Fishing for “Suckers” an Expensive Sport 


Some time in your life you read an alluring advertisement and 
wrote to a promoter for his prospectus. That put your name on a “sucker 
list.’’ And perhaps you sent him some of your money and received in 
exchange a beautifully printed stock certificate. That put you on a pre- 
ferred list. These “sucker lists,” carrying all the way from five to fifty 
thousand names, are regularly offered for sale. Some of the very choice 
lists are made up of “suckers” who can be caught for amounts from 
| know one man who has a “sucker list” of 250,000 names, 
and he is proud of the fact that he has landed 30,000 of them. | know 
another who has 18,000 victims on his list. The promoter may buy 
Michigan lists (recommended for copper companies) clergymen’s lists, 
“ten-dollar suckers’ ”’ lists, railroad stockholders’ lists, German investors’ 
lists, farmers’ lists—any variety that suits his fancy. 

Pursuing the investors by the gum-shoe method the promoter takes 
his “sucker lists’” and proceeds to try various kinds of bait on his pros- 
pective victims. In these days, when advertising and salesmanship have 
been reduced to an exact science, many c ever wrinkles have been devised 
to catch the “suckers.”” Some of these command the admiration of 
men of business. One man in Chicago opens up on the investor with a 
series of heart-to-heart letters about investments, written in admirable 
style, following each other at ten-day intervals. It is not until you receive 
the third or fourth letter that you discover that the resourceful Chicagoan 
is a company promoter and has stock to sell you. Then he goes ahead 


$1,000 up. 


bombarding you with prospectuses, maps, circulars, and what not. | 
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have had a score of communications from him without ever once respond. 
ing to his appeals, and his campaign to “land” me has cost him (in- 
cluding postage, stationery and printing) not less than seventy-five cents, 
If he is working on a “suckers’ list’’ of 40,000 names, which is entirely 
probable, he has spent $30,000. And the “suckers’’—investors he calls 
them—must pay the bill. 

When the promoter gets an investor nibbling on the bait sent to him 
by grace of the United States Post Office Department, he proceeds to spend 
money more lavishly on him. 1! nibbled some to learn the ways of the 
animal. Two Goldfield promoters bombarded me with long telegrams 
at ten cents a word—telegrams of fifty to seventy words. ‘‘ Buy Gold- 
field Goat quick for big rise. Now 38, going to 90 fewdays. Telegraph 
your order.”” “Only few shares Bullfrog Bird at ground floor price 50, 
Next allotment 75. Get in quick.”’ Sending telegrams on which the 
tolls are from five to seven dollars is pretty expensive shooting in the 
air, but if you can “land” one victim for $500 you have paid for a good 
many telegrams. Personal solicitation is even more expensive. One 
New York promoter sent four agents to see me in the course of a fort- 
night, and one of these men had to travel four hundred miles. | was not 
the only victim they were after. Each of these agents covered a district 
in which there were many nibbling “suckers,” and one good haul covered 
a whole month’s expenses. One notorious firm of wild-cat promoters, 
that uses the gum-shoe method entirely, has thirty branch offices all the 
way across the continent from Halifax to the City of Mexico, and twenty- 
five agencies besides. Each district agent is responsible for the “‘inves- 
tors” within his reach. The maintenance of fifty-five nets to catch 
“suckers,” in addition to an elaborate New York office, means a big 
daily expense, and a good many reams of stock must be sold in the course 
of a year to make a plant of this magnitude pay. These promoters, of 
course, could not meet expenses with one or two companies selling stock. 
They keep twenty-five or thirty going at once, and they bring out new 
ones every year to take the place of those that become moribund. Every 
dollar that is needed to keep this big plant going comes from the victims 
who consume the reams of stock. The promoters have their fat rake- 
off as well-out of the proceeds of stock sales. What is left is sent out 
through the West to dig profitless holes in the ground. 


The Blot on Financial Journalism 


The investor who is asked to buy stock in a new company, whether 
it be a mine, an oil field, a railroad, a wireless telegraph system, or a man- 
ufacturing plant, not only needs to know who are behind the company, 
but also how the men behind the company are going to cut up his money: 
how much of his money is going into the venture itself, how much is going 
into the pockets of the promoters and the fiscal agents, and how much 
is going to pay for “publicity.” The credulous investor, who puts $100 
into a company floated by professional promoters, and receives a beauti- 
fully colored stock certificate, thinks his money all goes to the company. 
But very little of it does. Very often not a cent of it does. 

Some of my correspondents write me in this way: ‘‘Don’t you 
think this company is a good investment? It is very highly spoken of in 
the ‘Commercial Gush,’ as you will see by the inclosed clipping.” And 
here is one of the chief lures for the investor—the subsidized newspaper. 
The ordinary investor, | find, is unable to distinguish between news- 
papers. Let me classify them. 

1.—Newspapers that do not sell a line of their editorial space to 
promoters, and that refuse all financial advertising of the wild-cat variety: 
The New York “Times,” the New York ‘Evening Post,” the Philadelphia 
“ Public Ledger,” and the Springfield “Republican” are among the Amer- 
ican newspapers of this class. 

2.—Newspapers that keep their editorial columns clean, but let 
down the flood gates for all wild-cat advertising that can be squeezed 
into the United States mails. The New York “Herald” is the leader in 
this class, and it has a legion of followers all over the country. 

3.—Newspapers that not only leave their financial advertising 
columns wide open, but also load up their editorial columns with “ pleasant” 
news about promoters and their companies. The New York “Commer- 
cial’’ is a shining example of this character of financial journalism. 

4.—Newspapers that defraud their readers by selling their editorial 
space to any financial fabulist who has the price to pay for it. News- 
papers of this unsavory character are to be found all over the country, and 
the worst of them are devoted entirely to finance and are published in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and other large towns where stock and 
commodity exchanges are located. 

5.—Blackmailing sheets that praise those who pay and roast those 
who don’t—the less said about them the better. 

6.—House organs, or publications brought out by promoters to sing 
the praises of their own wares. These are denied the privileges of second- 
class mail matter, and are usually given away. They are in reality 
nothing more than promotion circulars in periodical form. These spring 
up one year to be forgotten the next. Just now the mails are stuffed with 
them. 

Clean financial newspapers are as scarce as hens’ teeth. The “ Wall 
Street Journal,”’ under the editorship of such men as Thomas F. Wood- 
lock and Sereno S. Pratt, has set a standard for cleanliness in financial 
journalism. But it is in a lonesome position. 


[Mr. Fayant’s next article will appear in SUCCESS MAGAZINE for May] 
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The Dreyfus Affair 


V indication B J Va n C e T h om p son: pees 





HE first court-martial of Captain Dreyfus occupied three days; the the eyes of the world are on these seven men, who have been called to 
second lasted five weeks: from August 7 to September 9, 1599. judge the cause of Alfred Dreyfus. The presiding oificer is old Jouaust, 
You are in Rennes, a somber little city of Brittany; it is a center of a grim, rude, impatient soldier, with white mustache and hard eyes; 

old-world traditions, of antique religious fervor; it is the capital, as it Profilet and Merle, quiet, sad-faced men; Bréon, painstaking, scruple- 
were, of that ancient France—devoted to army and church—which ridden—he prays half the night that he may be inspired to give a 


is wholly anti-Dreyfusard. You may see the native pop- 
ulation in the streets; it is silent and cowed by the 
overwhelming display of troops and _ police. 

But there is another population in these 

burning summer days; it is cosmopol- 
itan; it has come from the four corners 
of the world—journalists from Eng- 
land, Germany, America, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland, four hundred of them 

in all; and then there are the 

women in summer gowns, a 

swarm of curious lawyers 


just verdict; Beauvais, handsome and meaningless; 
Brongniart, pensive and silent; and Parfait, a young 
officer, cold, attentive, always erect. 
“Bring in the prisoner,” Jouaust orders. 
There is silence, absolute, complete; 
every eye turns toward a little door; 
a minute passes; then with a firm 
military step—almost automatic 
in its precision—Captain Drey- 
fus enters. He is in the uni- 
form of a captain of artillery 
% and wears eyeglasses. For 
a moment he seems dazed 





j 
and politicians, “amateurs Af : a Urbain Gobier by the sudden blaze of 
° 99 ‘ = \ ~ tinaaateatiaai. ° ° 
of emotion,” artists, and - = a ts light from the many win- 
diplomatists. They have \ et dows. Then, steady as a 
descended upon the old The Defenders \ If Scheurer. Kestner soldier in the ranks, he 
Breton city like an Henri Brisson \ | eaten er cas marches to his seat, by 
army of possession, fill- | of Dreyfus the little dais where his 
ing the inns, camping five lawyers sit, salutes, 


in the somber houses. 
The heat is intense. 
Even at four in the 
morning the sun is in- 
tolerable. And at this 
hour the cosmopolitan 
crowd, arguing, gesticu- 
lating, throngs toward 
the Lycée, or college 
hall, where Dreyfus is 
to face his accusers. At 
five o'clock the doors 
are opened and those 
who have cards file in. 
Women in white, offi- Jean Jaurés 
cers in gorgeous uni- 
forms; in addition you 
see almost all the well- 
known men of France— 
from Jaurés, who per- 
spires, to Casimir-Perier, 
who preens himself like a 
peacock. Among the for- { 
eigners (a hirsute, excited 
lot), the fine head of old Lord 
Russell of Killowen is conspicu- 
ous. The hall is vast, naked, 
filled with heat and sunlight. The 
windows are open, but the air is 
heavy with the infamy of perfumes; 
and other odors. Many of those summer- 
gowned and over-scented women have paid as 


and stands. Motionless, 
erect; you would have 
said it was a statue, not 

a man. 
“You may beseated.” 
Dreyfus takes off his 
kepi and sinks into the 
chair; and then, when 
for a moment his iron 
will relaxes, you see 
what a mere rag of 
humanity he is. A 
murmur of pity and of 
horror runs through the 
hall. His face is terri- 
bly haggard; but he 
seems younger than he 
is—in spite of the thin 
white hair—for he is 
small and weak. His new 
uniform is padded at the 
shoulders, but it hangs 
limp over his gaunt limbs. 
The eyes are of a pale blue— 
a blue so pale they seem al- 
most white; they are unflinch- 
ing. The chin is prominent. The 
full lips are accentuated by a fine 
reddish mustache. Usually his face 
Fernand Labori is pallid; now and then it flushes strange- 
~. ly—a deep red of fever or emotion. Two 
of his lawyers lean over and whisper to him— 
much as four hundred dollars or more for a seat. Demange, old and corpulent, Labori, corpulent 
The judges enter and take their places on the little YH and young; he answers in a monotone. The charge 
school-platform. Without any exaggeration it may be said cake ce against him is read aloud; immobile he listens—“‘bordereau,” 













These men, representing the best in French law, journalism, 
and statesmanship, inspired by a hatred of injustice and vile con- 
spiracy, rallied ane by one to the cause of Dreyfus, and, through 
their brilliant individual and united efforts in his behalf, finally 
procured a complete victory for justice arkid the most discour- 
aging conditions, and won for themselves an imperishable place 
in the annals not only of France but also of the whole world 








Bernard Lazare 
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‘Esterhazy,” “confession,” “military attachés;” 
all these phrases that have been bandied about 
the world for five years. The accusation is long, 
tortuous, crammed with hearsay and gossip. ‘‘He 
had been to Brussels’ —‘‘he had visited Ger- 
many “he had known an Austrian woman ”— 
‘“‘he had been a gambler’’—all the scandal and 
tattle of the barracks and the detective bureaus. 
Lawyers and civilians wonder. Is this all there is 


to the famous affaire ? One would n’t whip a cat 
onsuchevidence! There is absolutely no evidence 
against him except the oft-mentioned bordereau— 


and Esterhazy long ago admitted that he himself 
had written that dirty document. Nothing but 


the bordereau! And at length we are to see it. 
“Stand up,” says Jouaust. 
‘Yes, Colonel,” and Dreyfus rises, erect, steady, 


as if on parade. 
Do you recognize this paper ?”’ the president 


of the court-martial asks; he offers the prisoner 
a sheet of paper, worn and yellowed by time. 
With a gesture of repulsion Dreyfus refuses to 


take it 
It was shown me at the other trial,” he says 


calmly, ‘‘and I did not knowit. I had never seen 
it before 9 

lhen suddenly he raises his hand; a strangled 
cry comes from him, and broken phrases: in the 


audience you cannot make out the words, so 
broken with sobs they are; but the official stenog- 
rapher records them, thus: ‘I declare again | 
am innocent—as | have always done—for five 
years | have endured everything—but I am inno- 
cent.—Oh, Colonel, for the honor of my name and 
that of my children—”’ and here the man, who 
had seemed strong as iron, breaks down. His 
brother Mathieu, frightfully pale, starts toward 
him; a guard holds him back. 

“Then you plead not guilty ?” 

Dreyfus throws up his head and squares his 
shoulders. 

“| am_innocent, Colonel,” he repeats, firmly. 


Dreyfus’s Heroic Self-Control 


And so the great drama began that August day 
in the somber city of Rennes. That evening they 
asked Dreyfus what his impression had been. 
His answer, wonderful in its simplicity, was one 
to touch every heart with pity. He said: “It 
was good to see human beings again!’’ And 
those words seemed to summon up an actual 
picture of what he had suffered in that far-away 
hell of solitude and leprous silence. 

On the stand Dreyfus had shown himself calm, 
contained, self-mastered—save for that one out- 
break of emotion. His memory never failed 
him; with marvelous accuracy of date and detail 
he answered every question put to him and re- 
futed coldly the arguments of the rude and noisy 
old soldier who presided. Coldly I have said; 
and that is the best word to describe his manner 
and tone of voice. Never once did he seem to 
vibrate with the wrath and suffering accumulated 
during those five terrible years. His self-control 
was heroic. And the anti-Semites and patriots 
found a cause of reproach in the soldierly repres- 
sion. The public, too, and many of his warmest 
partisans seemed to wish that this Lazarus, risen 
from the grave, should strut and throb as in a 
melodrama. Every Frenchman is tainted with 
romanticism; his view of life is theatrical: to 
winevery heart Dreyfus had but to beat his breast, 
weep, shout “ Ma mere!’ “ La patrie!”’ “‘ Honneur!” 
and all that; but this soldier made no appeal to 
pity; he was stern and cold as a man, unjustly 
accused of monstrous crime, has a right to be. 
So he stood there in stoic pride; he was simple; 
he was hard; years of suffering had dried up all 
the tears in him; and in a clear, colorless voice, 
a man and not an actor, he refuted all the juridic 
absurdities, all the lies and stupidities which had 
been a hundred times refuted by his partisans. 

[hen for four days the public was excluded 
from the hall, while the “documents” in the case 
were gone over by Dreyfus and his lawyers and 
the officers of the prosecution. There were nearly 
four hundred of these papers; you know them 


as well as need be. Henry’s forgeries were there 
and those of many a dead man—the rubbish of 
the wastebaskets of the German and Italian 
embassies—all the dirty bits of forged and stolen 
paper on which the old-generals, the patriots, the 
anti-Semites depended for the condemnation of 
their man. Since the first trial, in 1894, this 
mass of rubbish had increased eightfold, so busy 
had the General Staff been in “ making evidence.” 
It was rubbish, I have said; what was not rubbish 
had no more to do with Dreyfus than with the 
cadets of West Point. 

Daily, Dreyfus was taken to the Lycée from 
the prison, between files of soldiers; a few jour- 
nalists hissed him, but volleys of cheers greeted 
him from throngs of friends, women in white, 
Dreyfusards. He had become the hope of revolu- 
tion. A greater cause was merged in his cause 
and it was the cause of all those who had suffered 
from military tyranny and the injustice of power. 


Picquart a Popular Idol 


Then day after day came the long file of 
witnesses: Bertulus, the magistrate who had 
forced a confession from the fool and forger, 
Henry; Forzinetti, the good jailer—a mulatto 
by the way, who after the loss of his place had 
found employment at Monte Carlo; the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Cordier, a fat, inebriate old man, 
whose blazing red face had gained him the nick- 
name of ‘Father Joshua’’—he was the clown of 
the affaire, for, even in that tragic drama, the 
French public needed something to laugh at; 
and, most notable of all, he who was then “Mr. 
Picquart’’—a man cast out of the army, cut by 
all his old associates, hated by patriots, jeered at 
by the anti-Dreyfusard press. He had lost all 
in his attempt to secure justice for a fellow- 
officer whom he did not know, for the “ Jew,” 
for the “‘traitor.’”’” Hated as he was by the 
army, he still had friends enough, for the Drey- 
fusards had made of him a hero, a fetich—They 
called him “the divine Picquart.”” Nothing shows 
better the exaltation and passion of that period in 
French history than this wild idolatry of Picquart. 
Women had filled his prison with flowers. Now 
they thronged upon him as he came to court, kiss- 
ing his hand, the skirts of his coat. They made 
collections of his photographs. They treasured as 
relics fragments of his dolman, threads of his ep- 
aulettes. His name being Marie-Georges Picquart, 
they called him by his first name: “Our Marie.” 

It was folly; but those were days of folly—the 
sullen hatred of the anti-Semites was met by an 
enthusiasm for the martyr which. was almost ap- 
ostolic in its fervor. Things were done and said 
that now, in cold reflection, seem mere folly; then, 
however, they had meaning and use. The millions 
of Frenchmen who fought for Dreyfus thought of 
themselves as Crusaders—marching under the 
broad banner of humanity. So, when Marie- 
Georges Picquart took the stand, the crowded 
hall vibrated with sympathy. He was in civilian 
dress. Only one adjective can describe him; he 
was “‘beautiful’’-—a beauty soft and feminine, 
large-eyed, vaguely melancholy. He spoke gently, 
playing with his rings. And he told how he 
had discovered in the War Office the proofs of the 
innocence of Dreyfus and of the foul conspiracy 
that had been built up there to save the guilty 
Esterhazy—to send to the torture the Jew who 
had done no wrong. His voice was velvet; but 
there came into it something hard and masculine, 
as he cried: ‘And they wanted to treat me, as 
they treated this Captain—” 

He looked across the hall, where Dreyfus sat, 
rigid, white, stern—the man who had come from 
hell. 

| say no evidence against Dreyfus was produced 
—only the jealous gossip of the barracks and a 
mass of falsified and sophisticated papers, stolen 
here and there or forged outright. Picquart had 
shown how the conspirators had secured a first 
conviction and had laid bare all the details of the 
plot. The chief forger, Henry, had confessed. 


The real culprit, Esterhazy, had acknowledged 
The case against Dreyfus had 


his guilt and fled. 
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crumbled into nothingness. Friends and enemies 
alike expected an acquittal. 

Then the old generals played their last card, 

Mercier took the stand; he was the former 
Minister of War; he was the chief agent of Drey- 
fus’s martyrdom; an old man, grim as an eagle, 
subtle as a serpent—a dangerous, capable man. 
His testimony lasted for hours; in the French 
way it was not the giving of evidence, but asum- 
ming-up, an argument for the prosecution. And 
you should bear in mind that this old general 
was speaking to seven judges of whom he had 
been for years the military chief. Hour after 
hour he talked to them, in a low voice, of “clues 
and proofs,” with much technical military detail 
—an imperturbable, shrewd old man. At length 
he turned his cold eyes on the man he had sent 
to infamy and martyrdom: 

“Tf ever the least doubt had come to me | 
should have told Captain Dreyfus at once: ‘In 
all good faith, | have been deceived—’”’ 

For once Dreyfus leaped to his feet, mastered 
by an inspiration he could not control. 

“That is what you should say, now!” he cried. 

The audience applauded, cheered; when silence 
came again, old Mercier went on unmoved: “I 
should have told him | would do all that was 
possible to repair the terrible error—” 

“That is your duty, now!” Dreyfus cried. 

A wild clamor broke out; the Dreyfusards 
shouted, “‘ Death to Mercier! Death to Mercier!” 
—(Frenchmen by the way are always howling 
death to someone or other)—and Bourdon of the 
“Figaro” mounted his chair and started the cry 
of ‘Assassin! Assassin!” 

It was a wild moment; only General Mercier 
was unperturbed; with his shrewd old eyes he 
looked at the soldier-judges as though to ask 
them what they thought of this manifestation. 
And he waited; he had not yet fired his ‘ast 
cartridge. 


A Tragic Night at the Elysee 


Always in alow voice General Mercier, went 
on with his argument against Dreyfus —his 
victim. He said: 

“His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, occu- 
pied himself personally with these cases of espion- 
age; his chief spies wrote directly to him from 
Paris, Brussels, and Strassburg. | state this 
fact in order that you may understand the im- 
portance of the declaration of one of our witnesses, 
Monsieur Mertian de Muller, who saw on the table 
in the Emperor's study at Potsdam a newspaper 
of Paris, on which was written: ‘Captain Drey- 
fus is caught.’ We should accept with great 
hesitation diplomatic denials, given for reasons 
of state, even when they come from imperial or 
royal lips. I ask you to accept them with ex- 
treme reserve.” 

There was silence in the hall now—a hush of 
expectation; and Mercier went on to argue at 
greater length that the German Emperor had a 
personal interest not to be compromised in this 
“dirty affair of treason.” 

“One night,” he said, leaning forward, in his 
chair, ‘“‘the German ambassador bore to the 
President of the Frenci. Republic an official 
diplomatic denial that Dreyfus had been em- 
ployed as a spy, by the Emperor, by Germany, 
or by the German military attaché in Paris.” 

Moreover, a demand was made: and this de- 
mand? It was an imperative demand for a 
return of the compromising papers which had 
been stolen from the German embassy. Were 
the papers given up to Germany?r Mercier 
averred it. 

“From eight o'clock that evening until after 
midnight the President of the Republic, the 
Prime Minister, and | waited at the Elysée, fo 
know whether war or peace would be the outcome 
of these negotiations. By my orders the chief of 
the General Staff, with many officers, waited 
without, ready to send off at a moment's notice 
the telegrams necessary for an immediate mobili- 
zation of the troops. We were within a hair's 

[Concluded on pages 289 to 293) 
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IN TUNE 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


OTHING could induce Ole Bull to play in public until his violin was in 
perfect tune. It did not make any difference how long it took him or 
how uneasy his audience became, if a string stretched the least bit during a 
performance, even if the discord was not noticed by any one but himself, 
the instrument had to be put into harmony before he went on. A poorer 
musician would not be so particular. He would say 


One Note of to himself, I will run through this piece no matter 
if one string is down a bit. No one may detect it 
Discord Spoils the but myself.”’ 
Great music teachers say that nothing will ruin 
Concert 


the sensitiveness of the ear and lower the musical 
perception and standard so quickly as using an in- 
strument out of tune or singing with others who cannot appreciate fine 
tone distinctions. The mind after a while ceases to distinguish delicate 
shadings of tone. The voice quickly imitates and follows the musical in- 
strument accompanying it. The ear is deceived, and, very soon, the 
singer forms the habit of singing off key. 

It does not matter what particular instrument you may be using in the 
great life orchestra, whether it be the violin, the piano, the voice, or your 
mind expressing itself in literature, law, medicine, or any other vocation, 
you cannot afford to start your concert, with the great human race for 
your audience, without getting it in tune. 

Whatever else you may do, do not play out of tune, sing out of tune, 
or work out of tune. Do not let your discordant instrument spoil your 
ear or your mental appreciation. Familiarity with discord will wreck 
your success perceptions. Not even a Paderewski could win exquisite 
harmonies from a piano out of tune. 

a - 

Mental discord is fatal to quality in work. The destructive emotions— 
worry, anxiety, hatred, jealousy, anger, greed, selfishness, are all deadly 
enemies of efficiency. A man can no more do his best work when possessed 
by any of these emotions than a watch can keep good time when there is 
friction in the bearings of its delicate mechanism. In order to keep per- 
fect time the watch must be exquisitely adjusted. Every wheel, every 
cog, every bearing, every jewel must be mechani- 


7 cally perfect, for any defect, any trouble, any 
friction anywhere will make absolutely correct time 
Mechanism Must impossible. The human machinery is infinitely 
more delicate than the mechanism of the finest 
Be Kept Adjusted 


chronometer and it needs regulating, needs to be 
put in perfect tune, adjusted to a nicety every morn- 
ing before it starts on the day’s run, just as a violin needs tuning before 
the concert begins. 

It is strange that men, who are very shrewd in other matters, should 
be so shortsighted, so ignorant, so utterly foolish in regard to the impor- 
tance of keeping their marvelous, intricate and delicate mental machinery 
every day in tune; for harmony means efficiency, power. Many a business 
man drags himself wearily through a discordant day and finds himself 
completely exhausted at night, who would have accomplished a great deal 
more, with infinitely less effort, and have gone home at night in a much 
fresher condition if he had taken time to put himself in tune before going 
to his office in the morning. 

The man who goes to work in the morning feeling out of sorts with 
everybody, in an antagonistic attitude of mind toward life, especially 
toward those with whom he has to deal, is in no condition to bring the 
maximum of his power to his task. A large percentage of his mental 
forces will not be available. 

When will we learn that it is not the number of hours we work but the 
efficiency of the work done that counts? Many of. us would accomplish 
much more in two or three hours of vigorous, effective work, when the 
mind is fresh and resourceful, than we could accomplish in an entire day 
with the whole system out of tune. [t is the worst possible kind of econ- 
omy to try to force good work out of a discordant instrument—tired nerves, 
a jaded or worried brain. 

Forcing the brain to work when it is out of tune is a very shortsighted 
policy. It takes too much out of the human instrument. Multitudes 
commit suicide on many years of their lives by not keeping themselves in 
harmony. 

a - 

One reason why the lives of so many men are thin, lean, and ineffective 
is because they do not rise above the thousand and one things that untune 
their minds, that irritate them, that annoy and worry 
and produce discord. 


Little Many of these failures, or people who do only 
Irritations Kill mediocre things, really have a great deal‘of ability, 

: but they are so sensitive to friction that they can- 
Effectiveness 


not do effective work when it is present. If they 
only had some one to steer them, to plan for them, 
to keep discord away from them, and to help them to keep in harmony, 
they could do remarkable things. But the men who do great things are 


“ce 


obliged to acquire this “art of arts,” the ability to keep in tune, in har- 
mony themselves. No one can acquire it or exercise it for them, and no 
one can accomplish anything very great in this world unless he is able to 
do this—unless he can get out of his way, or rise superior to the thousand 
and one things which would irritate and distract his attention. 

A great many people who are disagreeable and irritable when they 
are tired are very amiable and harmonious when they are rested. This 
ought to show them that the cause of their irritability and inharmony is 
nerve and brain exhaustion. 

How often we see men who have become absolutely unbearable, 
after a year of hard work, completely revolutionized when they return 
from a trip abroad or a few weeks’ vacation in the country! They do 
not seem like the same men that they were before they went away. The 
trifles which would throw them into a fit of passion before their vaca- 
tion do not affect them at all after their return. 

a 

I know a man who is so irritable and disagreeable that an em- 
ployee will not think of going to him about anything unless absolutely 
compelled to, because he is likely to get a storm of abuse, not because 
he deserves it, but because his employer always vents his biliousness on 

some one, usually the first one who goes near him. 


W hat a Brief I have seen this man go through his place of 
business-in a perfect rage, abusing everybody in it. 
Rest Will Do For years he has been the victim of his nerves. He 


is a slave to detail and works so hard that his jaded 
brain and nerve cells make him so irritable that a great deal of the time 
he is unable to control himself, and flies into a passion at the slightest 
provocation. This in spite of the fact that he is naturally a well-mean- 
ing man. 

A few months of travel or a good, long vacation in the country 
would make a new man of him; but he thinks he cannot take time to 
put himself in tune, so he goes on forcing very poor work out of a very 
good machine, simply because it is out of harmony. 

The mechanism of the mind is extremely delicate, and any of the 
animal passions let loose in the mental realm creates fearful havoc in a 
very short time. 

Many of us commit suicide on precious years of our lives by all 
sorts of indiscretions, irregular, unscientific living, vicious habits; and 
many of us tear ourselves to pieces at a fearful rate with our dis- 
cordant thoughts. Others again are out of tune a large part of the time 
because of worry—a great corrosive power which grinds the life away at 
a fearful rate. Anxiety wears, tears, wrenches the mental processes, and 
ages one rapidly. 

How many men have failed of the great success which their ability 
prophesied because of the irritable habit, the ‘‘ touchy’’ habit, the scold- 
ing, fretting, nagging habit! 

A hot temper has cut months—yes, years, from many a precious life. 

Somewhere in my travels | have seen what appeared to be a great 
stone face carved out of the side of a huge cliff, a face scarred and 
scratched by the sharp edge of gravel and sand hurled against it during 
the tremendous sand storms of the desert. Everywhere we see human 
faces scratched and scarred by tempests of passion, of anger, by chafing 
and fretting until the divine image is almost erased, and all power of 
accomplishing effective work has been destroyed. 

a . 

How little we realize the tremendous power there is in harmony! 
How little we appreciate the fact that it makes all the difference in the 
world in our life-work whether we are balanced and serene, or are con- 
tinually wrought up, full of discords and errors, and harassed with all 
sorts of perplexing, vicious things! 

If we could only learn the art of keeping ourselves in harmony we 
could multiply our effectiveness many times and add many years to our 
lives. A man feels like a giant when his mind is 
perfectly poised, when his mental processes ' are 
running smoothly and nothing is troubling him. On 
the other hand, gravel in the shoe would make a 
Webster a fourth-rate orator. 

I have seen a great statesman shorn of his power and made per- 
fectly miserable by gnats and mosquitoes. He could not think. It took 
all of his time to fight these li tle pests. He could not use half of his 
great mental powers. 

The efficiency of the great majority of business and peotiecionsh 
men is seriously marred by the little irritating annoyances. The first 
thing, then, to do in order to make your life-work effective, is to get 
your instrument in tune and to keep it in tune. The moment it is out 
of tune stop playing; tune your instrument. 

You will not lose half as much time if you do it promptly as if you 
put it off, to say nothing of the great injury caused the instrument by 
playing out of tune, and the suffering inflicted on yourself and those 

[Concluded on pages 302 and 303) 


Harmony Gives 
a Giant’s Strength 
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The People’s Senator 
‘THE country at large is coming to realize that 
“about the most useful man in the Senate is 
Robert Marion La Follette. He is particularly use- 
ful to the people, because he makes his colleagues 
inere is one thing above all others 


go on record 


that the average Senator delights to do; there is 
likewise one thing he abhors. He delights in the 
sound of his own voice in the Senate chamber, 
particularly if the galleries chance to be filled 
with ‘‘Seeing Washington” patriots. On the 


other hand, the average Senator shuns a yea and 
nay roll call. Particularly is this so since the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin began to explain 
these yea and nay roll calls to a curious 


country 

By virtue of Senator La Follette’s hard fighting 
qualities, what is known as the Hours of Ser- 
vice Bill passed the Senate on January 10 
This bill is designed to protect the traveling 
public from railroad accidents, by limiting the 
hours of labor of railroad employees. The bill, 
as it came from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, was as kind to the railroads as certain 
Senators dared make it. The measure was 
further crippled in the Senate. But, at the 
psychological moment, Senator La _ Follette 
offered his clear and consistent substitute, and, 
to the surprise of those who had been telling 
how the Wisconsin Senator was to be hazed, the 
a Follette substitute was adopted. 


a a” 


Shall the Railroads Grab the Government 
Coal Lands ? 

‘THE disposition to be made of the mineral fuel 

lands in the United States, which occupied 
the attention of Congress during the short session, 
is a question of great moment, and one to which 
the Senate might better have devoted its time 
than in the fruitless discussion of the Brownsville 
affray. During the last days of January, the 
action of President Roosevelt in withdrawing 
from entry and sale upwards of forty-five millions 
of acres of the public domain underlaid with coal, 
lignite, petroleum, and gas was severely criticised 
on the floor of the Senate by Senators Carter and 
Heyburn and other Republican Senators repre- 
senting some of the far Western States. While 
their colleagues indulged in criticisms, Senators 
La Follette and Nelson applied themselves to 
the task of devising legislation which would make 


safe and sane disposition of the mineral fuels re- 
maining in the public domain. Each of these 
Senators introduced bills, the purpose of which 


is to retain in the Government the title to the 
mineral fuels. 

[he criticism made of the action of the Presi- 
dent in withdrawing the mineral lands has been 
to the effect that the withdrawal has retarded 
the agricultural development of the West. The 
La Follette Bill, the most comprehensive 
measure introduced to deal with the question, 
provides that the Government shall retain the 
title to all of the mineral fuel rights; that it 
shall permit of the entry and sale of the surface 
under the present laws; but that the sale of the 
surface conveys no right to the minerals which 
may be found upon or under it. It provides for 
licensing those who wish to mine, and hedges 
about, with stringent provisions, not only the 
business of mining, but the disposition of the pro- 
duct. It not only prohibits common carriers 
from acquiring any license to mine, but it also 
prohibits one individual from holding a lease to 
more than one mining area of thirty-two hundred 
acres, and prohibits combinations between 
licensees as to ownership, operation, or disposi- 
tion of the product. 

In his criticism of the President and the De- 
partment of the Interior, Senator Heyburn said: 
“We draft our laws too loosely; we stop short 





While the editors are unable to publish the name 
of the author of “ The Inside at Washington,” they 
beg to announce that he has intimate connection 
with the most important men in the highest walks 
of Washington political life, and that his associations 
lead him into the deepest channels of exclusive 
information. A great deal of the so-called “news” 
that comes from Washington, now published in the 
daily press, is doctored so as to hoodwink the 
public. What you read in this department is 
absolutely reliable and trustworthy, and is written 
by aman who lives close to the heart of tne “inside” 





of completion, ‘subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
write.” We are getting to be a government 
by rules and regulations.” 

The La Follette Bill meets this criticism, in 
that it leaves little to regulation, but makes 
those matters that are usually left subject to 
the regulations of administrative officers matters 
of fixed laws. 

This was by far the most important ques- 
tion before the last session. Shall the 
railroads be permitted to gobble up _ these 
valuable coal lands, or shall the Government 
retain the title thereto? If the mineral rights 
remain in the Federal Government, in case of 
a coal strike the Government could supply the 
needs of the people. But the Senate would 
not legislate. 


_ a 
The Value of Lecturing 
HE work that Senator La Follette is doing on 
the lecture platform is the kind that counts 

It strikes home. The effect of the reading of the 
record—a most unusuai thing and entirely at 
discord with ‘‘Senatorial courtesy’’—is felt 
right in the Senate. To illustrate: On the day 
following the vote on the Hours of Service 
Bill a certain Republican Senator, who would 
have been a statesman had he received his train- 
ing in a different atmosphere, approached the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. The Tory was 
evidently perturbed, and was deadly in earnest. 

‘‘How did I vote on your substitute, Sena- 
tor?” he inquired. 

“You voted against it,” 
Follette. 

‘*Did 1?” meekly asked the Tory. ‘‘If I did, 
I did n’t intend to. It was one of those inex- 
plicable instances where a man thinks one way 
and votes another.” 


replied Mr. La 
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“Tam glad you told me,” said the Wisconsin 
Senator. ‘‘You know I have a habit of reading 
the records, and | don’t want to do any man an 
injustice.” 

‘“You must n’t do me an injustice,” pleaded 
the Tory. “ You ought to know, from remarks 
| made to you when the bill was debated, that 
| am in entire sympathy with the legislation.” 

And this Tory Senator is regarded by some as 
of Presidential timber. 


oe a 


The War Scare 


‘Te Immigration Bill passed both houses of 
Congress at the long session, and was in 


conference for over eight months. Such a delay. 


is most unusual and, it might be added, inex- 
cusable; yet, through a clause inserted, the 
administration was enabled to free the country 
from a serious difficulty. By the passport clause 
of the new immigration law, the President ‘has 
the power which will operate to exclude J apanese 
laborers and coolies from the United States. 
This is what the labor unions of the Pacific Coast 
have been clamoring for; it was the crux of the 


. Japanese school question. 


Two results are expected to follow. In the 
first place, San Francisco will admit the Japanese 
to her schools. It should be remembered that 
there is not, on an average, one Japanese to a 
school in the city. In the nation’s capital, far 
removed from the Pacific Coast, two Japanese 
are admitted to the public school attended by 
President Roosevelt’s sons. 

While the United States no longer discrimi- 
nates against her subjects in the matter of schools, 
Japan is expected to negotiate a supplemental 
treaty, wherein exclusion of Japanese laborers 
and coolies will be agreed to. Then there will 
exist not the slightest cause for war—provided 
noisy labor agitators cease their insane talk. 
There has never been any real danger of war, 
although war was a possibility if there had been 
no abatement of the San Francisco troubles. 


a 


A Press Agent for the Fairbanks Boom 


HE Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ap- 

propriation Bill, as it came from the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and later passed 
the Senate, contained an amendment, added 
by Congress, raising the salary of the private 
secretary to the Vice President from $2,220 to 
$4,000 a year. It is understood that thi: 
increase in salary was made by the committe 
at the request of Vice President Fairbanks. 
Congress for vears has voted an extra month's 
pay to each of the employees which means that 
the real compensation for the private secretary 
to the Vice President will amount to $4,333.33 a 
year. Secretary Loeb, overburdened with work, 
receives only $5,000 a year. 

This item should have read: ‘‘For the salary 
of one press agent for the Fairbanks Presidential 
boom—$4,000. ”’ 

The Vice President is not an overworked public 
officer. His private secretary, so far as official 
duties are concerned, need not necessarily be 
active. But Mr. Fairbanks will begin an active 
personal canvass for the Presidency now that 
Congress has adjourned, and he has work for a 
press agent. He looked for one for several 
months, and offered the position of “private sec- 
retary” to several newspaper men of recognized 
ability, who declined the place because the salary 
was too small. So the Vice President had the 
salary raised, and then selected his press agent. 

On the day that he took the oath as Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Fairbanks had his son Frederick sworn 
in as his private secretary. Congress adjourned 
the same day, and the young man drew the salary 
for several months, the salary checks being sent 
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to him at a pleasure resort, until some of the 
newspapers called attention to the prevalence of 
nepotism in the Senate, including the case of 
the Vice President. Thereupon Mr. Fairbanks 
made announcement that his son was acting only 
temporarily and would retire from the rolls 
October 1. Since then the Vice President has 
been looking about for a secretary, while the 
duties of the position have been discharged by 
his stenographer. 

Some people wonder why Mr. Fairbanks re- 
quires the services of a press agent. The splen- 
didly organized “ publicity departments” of the 
railroads are at his disposal, for the Vice Presi- 
dent is the railroad candidate. Charles Warren 
Fairbanks is the choice of E. H. Harriman. 

o a 
Exit Brownsville 
‘T HE United States Senate, for about half of the 
short session, entertained the opinion, ap- 
parently, that it was a body organized for the sole 
purpose of directing attention to a Texas town of 
six thousand inhabitants, known as Brownsville, 
the site of Fort Brown, where were stationed the 
three discharged companies of the 25th Infantry. 

The constitutional debate ended on January 
22, with a ‘‘home run,” as Senator McCumber 
expressed it, for the Democratic leader, Senator 
Blackburn. Senator Foraker, detractor of the 
President, deserted by his brother Tories in the 
Senate, was forced to offer a substitute resolution, 
whichordered aninvestigation “without question- 
ing the legality or justice of any act of the Presi- 
dent.” Brownsville will soon be forgotten, but 
before it passes into limbo, certain facts about 
this preposterous debate should be emphasized. 

That the President, in the discharge of the 
colored troops, acted within his legal and con- 
stitutional authority is unquestioned. Such 
lawyers as Knox, Spooner, Culberson, and Bacon, 
Senators of both parties, agreed that the Ex- 
ecutive had not exceeded his constitutional 
authority. It was left to ‘‘Don Quixote” (J. B. 
Foraker) and ‘‘Sancho Panza”’ (B. R. Tillman) 
to attack the position of the President, but to no 
avail. 

It is also fair to say that, in presenting addi- 
tional evidence to the Senate, the President was 
entirely justified in making the following state- 
ment: 

The evidence, as will be seen, shows, beyond any 
possibility of honest question, that some individuals 
among the colored troops whom | have dismissed com- 
mitted the outrages inentioned; and that some or all 
of the other individuals whom | dismissed had knowl- 
edge of the deed and shielded from the law those who 
committed it. 

In this department, a month ago, reference 
was made to the influences behind the fight on 
the President. Since then, in the most brilliant 
speech of the entire Brownsville debate, Senator 
Carmack, of Tennessee, hurled these remarks at 
Senator Foraker and his Tory colleagues, and 
there was no reply: 

The President has brought the great railways and 
trusts and corporations to recognize that there are such 
things as law and government in this country. Help- 
less under the compelling force of public opinion that he 
has arrayed behind him, his party leaders have yielded, 
snarling and reluctant, but biding time and opportunity 
to strike, just as the dog that is compelled to fight will 


“snatch at the master that doth tarre him on.” This 
is but the beginning of a fight to break the power of the 
only leader of the Republican Party who ever arrayed 
it against the enemies of the people. It is an effort to 
put the party back into its old position, to renew its 
old alliances, to make peace with its old friends, and 
establish again its covenant with the plunderers and 
oppressors of the American people. . . . ie 
President, the issue has been forced. President 
Roosevelt must fight the course; and I say to Senators 
upon the other side of the chamber, you must take 
your alternative; you must either renominate Theodore 
Roosevelt or you must give us back our platform. 
Senator Carmack is not far wrong. At the 
close of the long session the Tories of the Senate 
were docile. They remained in a respectful atti- 
tude toward the President until after the fall 
election. Then, his indorsement no longer needed, 
they assumed an arrogance that was positively 
terrifying. But the result of the Brownsville 
debate proves beyond question that these enemies 
of Roosevelt and of the people, who inpertinently 
refer to themselves as ‘‘the Republican Party,” 
are again eating out of the Executive’s hand. 


o - 


The Menace of “Jim” Hill 


NE of the Senators from the Northwest, a 

self-made man, whose vitriolic attack on the 
packers—after the Meat I nspectionBill was framed 
up—is still remembered, recently disapproved 
of an award of the Post Office Department. A 
mail contract in his State had been given to the 
Great Northern Railway, whereas, in the opinion 
of the militant Senator, the coniract should have 
gone to a road which is not yet merged in the 
Hill system. The Senator from the Northwest 
took the matter to the Presideut. He asserted 
most vehemently that the award was an outrage, 
and that the Post Office Department should be 
overruled. 
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“‘But, Mr. President,” concluded the brave | 


Senator, “I must not appear in this matter. | 


‘Jim’ Hill is a powerful man and | cannot afford | 


to incur his enmity.” 

Unconsciously—or perhaps most generousl y— 
the Senator from the Northwest was paying a 
tribute to Roosevelt’s temerity. 

J a 


A Tip On Knox 


vice presidents of the Standard Oil bank. 

‘“If | give you certain vital reasons why Fair- 
banks can never be elected President of the 
United States,” said the visitor, ‘‘ would it make 
any difference in your attitude ?”’ 

“‘It would. We want a winner.” 

The vital reasons were given, and the Standard 
Oil banker promptly replied: 

“If what you say is true, and it can be shown, 
then Fairbanks is out of it. In that case —” 

The banker thought a while, and then he said: 

‘*T 'Il give you a tip: watch the Knox boom!” 


7 4 


A Senator of Wondrous Mind 


CAN conceive of cases—cases involving ques- 
tions of legislation, questions of political or 
governmental policy—where the demands of the 
people should not only be heeded, but should be 
obeyed.”’—Senator Sutherland, of Utah. 
Indeed! 





HE beautiful hills—they are far 
away, 
But I'll stand on the heights, ‘mid 
the lights, some day! 





and years, 





To the Beautiful Hills 


They say, on the hills of the days 


The great stars shine through a 
storm of tears ; 


Though the road be long, and the But still this word to this soul of For the heavens know it—the world 
dim night falls, mine: it thrills : 
Ever a Voice through the darkness “Tears, or tempests, they shine/— ‘To the beautiful hills—to the 
calls : they shine ! beautiful hills ! 
“On, and on, On, and on On, and on, 
To the hi of Dawn— To the hills of Dawn-— To the hills of Dawn— 
On, and on!” On, and on!" On, and on!” 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


And courage is high, and faith-is 
strong, 

And my heart keeps time to that 
onward song! 








‘WE ARE for Fairbanks,” declared one of the 


The Real Bed is the 





Ostermoor 
Mattress 
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Trade mark Reg. U. S. na, or. 
The BEDSTEAD is for the Eye—a thing to See 
The MATTRESS is for the Body—a thing to Feel 


Use any bedstead you like—ornate or 
plain—in a palace or cottage, but the mat- 
tress must be right or the sleeping goes 
wrong. The Ostermoor is 
clean and comfortable—all 
that a mattress can be and 
more than any other mat- 
tress ever will be. 

Samples Sent Free 
also Our Book 
“THe Test oF Time,” 
which tells all about the 
Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these 
conditions. It contains 144 pages of vital 
importance to any one who values health 
and long life, and the 
restful sleep that in- 
sures both. Yourname 
and address on a postal 

will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for 
thirty nights free. We 
refund your money 
without question if you want it. 

We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 

Ostermoor Dealers 


Ask us for the name of the Ostermoor dealer in your 
vicinity—he will show you 
a mattress with the Oster- 
moor name and label. Be 
sure to look for our name 
and trade-mark sewn on 
the end. Mattress shipped, 
express paid by us, same 
day check is received, 
if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


134 Elizabeth Street 
New York 
Canada; Alaska Feather & Down Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 











SIZES AND PRICES 
2 feet oe wide, $8.35 
8 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches 
hinches widey 11,70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13,35 
tees ie, 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long, 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes, special prices. 























WD OWN B OAT 


We furnish an exact 
size pattern of every part 
and illustrated instructions 
covering each step of the work. 
No tool experience necessary—with 
the Brooks System you cannot go 
wrong. 

Our Big Free 
Illustrated Cat- , 
alog tells how 21,311 inexperienced people 
built boats by the Brooks System last year 
—dquotes prices on patterns—knock-down 
frames with patterns to finish and complete 
knock-down boats ready to put together. 
Gives testimonials of a few builders with 
photographs of their boats and valuable 
boat information found nowhere else, 


Greatly Reduced Prices. Patterns of canoes 
and rowboats $1.50 to $2.00. 


Launches and 1: 20 ft. 

under $4.00 to be 

From 21 to > ft. Rog BROOKS 
Sive, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Satisfaction guaranteed Ss 
or money refunded. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO., 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 


3204 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 
(Formerl of Bay City, Mich.) 
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Stenographic Success and 
How to Obtain It 


By ROBERT F. 20SE 


Not! Che writer of this article, Mr. Robert F. Rose, was 
the official reporter of the Democratic National convention of 
1900, and was also official reporter traveling with and report- 
ing the speeches of Hon. William J. Bryan in the memorable 
campaigns of 1896 and Igoo. 


Absolute Competency Necessary 
‘Tere is but one way that I know of in which 
to win success through shorthand, whether in 
the commercial world or as a shorthand reporter. 


It is the competent man or woman stenographer 
in a business house who sufficiently attracts the 
attention of the head of the house to insure ad- 
vancement. Inshorthand reporting, where thcu- 
sands are made each year, none but the competent 


shorthand writer has any opportunity to succeed. 


And competency in shorthand cannot be im- 
parted unless the instructors are competent. Every 
young man and wcman contemplating taking up 


this work,should study the methods whereby others 
have succeeded, and profit by their experience. 

During the last month an investigation has 
been carried on by the Grand Jury in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. This was reported by Joseph M.Carney, a 
twenty-four year old expert reporter. In the 
fifteen days in which this investigating body has 
been in session, Mr. Carney earned more than the 
ordinary, half-taught stenographer receives fo: a 
year’s work. 

How J, M. Carney Learned Shorthand 

Joseph M. Carney learned shorthand by home 
study, having as his instructors the expert re- 
porters who are at the head of the Success Short- 
hand School, of Chicago and New York. He is 
capable of earning thousands each year because 
of his knowledge of expert stenography. 

Mr. Carney is but one of hundreds of these 
well-paid expert reporters throughout the country 
who have been made competent by the experts at 
the head of this school. Among others is Mr. Clyde 
H. Marshall, of the Law Reporting Company, of 
New York, which company has been reporting the 
Thaw case in that city. James A. Lord, the official 
reporter at Waco, Tex., recently earned $1,232 
in a single month, and he is another graduate of 
that school. 

[hree years ago last September the immense 
court reporting firm of Walton, James & Ford— 
a firm doing a business of $100,000 a year writing 
shorthand—established the Success Shorthand 
School to teach expert shorthand. January 1st a 
branch school was opened in New York, and in 
charge is Mr. Frank R. Hanna, an expert reporter 
of Washington, who reported the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission’s Investigation, for which he 
was paid $50,000 for a little less than three months 
work. Shorthand is taught by correspondence and 
in personal schools in Chicago and New York by 
people who have succeeded and who teach others 
how to succeed. Here is the record of some of 
their graduates—and there are hundreds of 
others who have been instructed in the higher 
art of shorthand by correspondence: 


F. C. Eastman, official court reporter, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Dudley M. Kent, official reporter, Colorado, Texas. Position 
worth $5,000.00 a year. 

Gordon L. Elliott, official court reporter, Mason City, Iowa. 

Mary E. Black, court reporter, Ashland Block, Chicago. 

James A. Newkirk, court reporter, 607 American Trust 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lane D. Webber, official court reporter, Aurora, Ind. 

William F. Cooper, official court reporter, Tucson, Arizona. 

Leonard P. Biggs, official court reporter, Wilmar, Ark. 


Write at once to this school for full particulars. 
You can learn this expert system at your home 
and be fully trained for this classof work. Aside 
from the teaching of beginners, stenographers are 
perfected for expert work. Write today for full in- 
formation, addressing either school, and you will 
receive handsome catalogue and copy of guaranty 
given each accepted pupil. If a stenographer, 
state system and experience. Address Success 
Shorthand School, Suite 34, 79 Clark Street, 
Chicago, IIL, or Success Shorthand School, Suite 
34, 1416 Broadway, New York City. 


Nore.—The Shorthand Writer is the most uj-to-date, in- 
teresting and inspiring monthly shorthand periodical ever 
published. It is edited by expert court reporters. Price $2 00 
a year. 
tion. Address T 


Send 25 cents for special three months trial subscri 
he Shorthand Writer, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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= Ge In every 

cooking school 

the first lessons 

deal with plain 
dishes, such foods as we must have in every-day living. 
/ intend to follow the same method in our Success MAGa- 
ZINE COOKING SCHOOL. After mastering the secrets of how 
to make good bread, how to cook meat, vegetables, cereals, 
and all sorts of common dishes, in the best way possible, 
we may go on to fancy dishes. Then—every cooking 


EFOR: planning these lessons, | looked over hundreds 
of the letters that come to an editor, and assorted 
them, to discover what seems to be the universal need. 
I found as many questions about making bread as about 
all other subjects put together; that of course was 
decisive. I can not understand why good homemade 
bread is not the rule rather than the exception in 
America, because the American housewife has the 
wherewithal that few countries possess, for the making 
of bread; she has the best flour in the world,—that 
which comes from Minnesota mills,—the best yeast, 
and by far the best stoves for baking bread. Still— 
here are the questions that are asked constantly of 
every magazine, of every teacher: “Why does my 
bread sour ?—or crack ?—or bake with a pale, hard 
crust ? or have a great hole in the center —or mold °” 
or,—“ Why will it not keep its shape when made into 
rolls, but run all together ?”’ When such questions are 
asked, you can arrive at only one conclusion: the baker 
does not know why she does certain things, if she did 
there would be no failures. Given good flour, good 
yeast, the proper amount of liquid, and an understand- 
ing of what is happening to these ingredients under 
certain conditions and at a proper temperature, then 
poor bread would be unknown. | have eaten at many 
tables where there were well-cooked meats, vegetables, 
soups, and entrées, delicious salads, and desserts but— 
poor bread. Sometimes the bread was made by a 
servant, sometimes by the mistress of the house. Both 
had begun at the wrong end; they had given time and 
study to foods which are of second importance. 


Tests for Good Flour 


First in every household is demanded—good bread. 
Not hit-and-miss bread; fair at one baking, poor at an- 
other, but asweet, wholesome, nutty-flavored loaf, beau- 
tiful, chestnut brown all over, and so perfectly baked as 
to be palatable when ten days old. In this lesson, | 
will tell you, as simply as possible, how such bread can 
be made. 

First, let us think of our flour. One of the worst 
extravagances is cheap flour. The very best flour is 
the cheapest; it makes the finest bread, it contains the 
largest amount of nutrition, and it produces twice the 
quantity of wholesome bread that cheap flour does. 
In nearly every pantry, you find two brands of flour, 
usually we cl them bread flour and pastry flour. It 
is possible to make fair pastry and good cake from 
bread flour, but it is hard to make 
good bread from pastry flour. You 
can apply three tests to flour to dis- 
cover whether it will make good 
bread: first, it should be of a creamy 
color; second, it will cake slightly 
when gathered up into the hand, fall- 
ing apart in a gritty sort of way when 
the fingers are released; third, its 
wetting capacity is very different 
from poor flour, one quart of first 
class bread flour absorbing about one 
and a half cups of water. Frequently 
I am asked, What do you consider 
the best brand of flour on the market ? 
There are so many good brands, that 


© The Art off 
'() Making It 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
Illustrated by Charles Sarka 





“Don’t beat the life out of 
the dough” 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The “Whys” of Cookery 
BREAD % 
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teacher at the | 
end of a lesson —_, 
gives half an 

hour to ques- 

tions—that is what I want Success MAGAZINE house- 
wives todo. If there is some point | have not made quite 
clear, if there 1s some utensil you want to know about, 
something connected with the lesson or outside it, ask your 
questions. I will help you out of any difficulty as well as 
1 can.—I.G.C. 


break clean. Let us stop for a minute to study the 
properties of yeast and its action when mixed with 
flour and a liquid, then it will be much easier to under- 
stand what is happening during the process of bread 
making. If you can look at a drop of yeast under a 
microscope, you would see a mass of tiny, rounded 
cells. You can imagine how tiny they are, when | tell 
you there are fifty billion cells in a two-cent yeast cake. 


The Part Oxygen Plays 


Each cell is a minute sac filled with watery matter, 
and while you watch it you may see new cells budding 
out of the old ones. Yeast is the same fungus, which 
finds its way into cans of fruit that have not been 
hermetically sealed, into maple sirup or any sweet 
liquid which is not properly protected from the air. 
Then, given a warm temperature and sugar for the 
creation of oxygen, it begins to work, as every house- 
wife knows to her sorrow. The same working process 
is what we invite, when we set bread with yeast. It 
will not begin its work until it has been given sugar, 
heat, and moisture. It thrives best at oe; you can 
make it work more quickly by raising the temperature, 
but when it reaches 130° it is blighted, just as a plant 
dies in an overheated room. Now, you know what 
happens when you set your bread pan near a hot stove 
or register; the “yeast has been killed.” It is almost 
impossible, however, to kill yeast with cold. I have 
thawed it very gradually more than once and made 
excellent bread from it. You know how slowly bread 
rises after it has been chilled by a cold night. Still it 
will rise, for the growth of the yeast was simply brought 
to a standstill. 

In chemistry, a name which means sugar fungus, has 
been given to yeast. It needs, you remember, air as 
well as moisture to make it grow, and when sugar is at 
hand, it will supply itself with some of the oxygen 
contained in it. Oxygen is what is required to raise 
every dough or batter; so frequently bread recipes call 
for a tablespoonful of sugar. Sugar is not,a necessity, 
however, because yeast changes the starch in flour into 
sugar. It is needed only when the yeast is none too 
lively and requires a bit of help. Immediately when 
yeast goes into the batter, which is the first step in 
bread making, a chemical change which we call fer- 
mentation begins to take place. We help the yeast to 
begin work by hard beating of the batter, then by 
kneading the dough, for both of these processes tend 

not only to mix the ingredients thor- 
‘, oughly but also to inclose air; the 
longer the beating and kneading the 
more air is inclosed, and the spongier 
becomes your bread. 


Making the Dough 

The first step in bread making, as in 
all cookery, is to get together every 
thing necessary in utensils and ma- 
terials. The utensils we need are a 
bread pan with a close fitting, venti- 
lated cover, a measuring cup, a wire 
spoon for beating the batter, a slitted 
wooden spoon to stir with, and a 
molding cloth. The molding cloth is 


—a 





my advice is, before purchasing a 
barrel or even half a barrel, buy a 
bagful, try one sort after another, use the same 
_—_ and the same care with mixing, raising, and 
aking. Presently you will discover with what flour 
you have the best success, then stick to that brand. 
As for yeasts; none is better than compressed yeast, 
which can be found fresh every day even in the smallest 
village. If it has been kept too long, it will begin to 
show dark streaks, have a strong odor, and it will not 


a square yard of heavy duck or sail 
cloth; it is much superior to the 
smooth surface of a wooden molding board, because 
considerable flour can be sifted into the rough 
surface of the fabric. It holds the flour and there 
is no sticking of soft dough. As the flour works 
into the dough, sift in more, rubbing it into the cloth 
with your hand. When you have finished work shake 
it, fold the cloth, and lay it away until needed again. It 
can be used a number of times before being washed; 
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when it has to go to the laundry, soak it for an hour in cold water 
and rinse several times before putting in the suds; hot water 
would turn the flour into dough, then it would be no easy task to 


get it clean. 


Sift into a pan four or five quarts of flour, and set it either over 
the register or in a moderate oven to warm, unless you are work- 
ing in midsummer. Cold flour will always retard the rising of 
bread. _Scald one pint of milk and pour it into the bread pan 
Add a pint of cold water, then 
one yeast cake, thoroughly dissolved in half a.cup of lukewarm 
To this liquid add seven or eight cups of warm flour, and 
beat the batter thoroughly with a wire spoon. Do not stop beat- 
Then take the slitted 


over two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
water. 


ing till the batter is a mass of bubbles. 
spoon and begin adding more flour till you have 
a soft dough. When it becomes too stiff to stir, 
dust plenty of flour into the molding cloth, rub- 
bing it into the fabric till it will hold no more. 
Gather the dough into a ball, and drop it on the 
cloth. Now begin to knead, folding the edge of the 
dough farthest from you toward the center, pressing it 
away with the palms, gently yet quickly. The process 
of kneading has more to do with good bread than 
almost anything else. In a cooking school I have seen 
pieces of the same dough, raised in the same tempera- 
ture, baked in the same oven, yield two entirely different 
qualities of bread. One loaf was molded by an ener- 
getic, strong-muscled girl, whose kneading was so stren- 
uous that all the life had been banged out of it. The 
other loaf was kneaded by a girl whose every movement 
was grace; she used her hands deftly, lightly, and 
briskly. Her bread was as fine as bread could be made, 
a spongy, delicious, well-shaped loaf. So, remember, 
itis not brute force that tells in kneading; it is steady, 
light, springy, dexterous movements, which distribute 
the yeast plant evenly through the dough and inclose 
all the air it is possible to get. As you work, you can 
see how the air is doing its duty, for the dough becomes 
full of little bubbles and blisters. When it is smooth 
as satin, elastic, does not stick, and is so spongy that it 
rises quickly after denting it with your finger, it is 
ready to set to rise. Wash the bread pan and grease it 
well, even inside the lid, this makes the dough slip out 
cleanly after the next rising. Put on the cover and 
set the pan in a warm place. When it has doubled in 
bulk, drop it again on the floured molding cloth, and 
shape it into loaves. 


An Experiment in Temperature 


One day I was showing a Swedish maid, who knew 
but little English, what was happening to bread dough 
after it had been well kneaded. I dropped pieces of 
the dough, each about the size of an egg, into three 
glass measuring’ cups. and covered two of them with 
tin lids. The other I left exposed to the air. Each 
glass was set in water of a 
different temperature. We 
tested them with a ther- Pa 
mometer. In one basin the \- 
mercury went up to 160°; 
that bit of dough was prac- 
tically dead within an hour; 
it showed a few spasmodic 
bubbles, then it stopped 
rising and, when turned out, 
it fell from the glass heavy 
as lead. A _ similar fate 
seemed in store for the 
dough that stood in water at 
a temperature of 32°, but 
after an hourzor two it was 
transferred to water which 
registered 78°. Then it be- 
gan slowly to come to life. 
The glass of dough, which 
began its career in water 


Making rye bread 





Homemade difficulties 





our loaves had just begun to brown and the heat was 
being decreased. It rose to an incredible height, baking 
with a pale crust and was so sour that the hens actually 
looked askance at it. After that Freida used the ther- 
mometer at every turn of bread making so religiously 
that it was almost funny; still she became the best 
bread maker I ever had in my kitchen. She simply 
saw by these simple demonstrations what processes 





made bread poor, then she guarded against them, doing | 


the right thing at the right minute. 

As soon as the dough has doubled in bulk, turn it out 
again on a slightly floured molding cloth, and knead 
into shape for loaves. This second kneading is a slight 
one, only enough to prepare it for the pans and get rid 
of any large air bubbles which, if left in, would mean 
holes in the bread. Have the pans greased, using a 
butter brush which penetrates to every corner. Always 
make small loaves; generally the right size can oe 
guessed at by having each pan half full of dough. I 


like bread baked in the round or French bread pans. | 


The crust of it is exceedingly good, the loaf cuts into 
neat slices, not a bit of bread being wasted, and it gets 
baked to a nicety without any danger of burning. In 


rectangular pans, the dough in the corners does not | 


have room to fully expand. When large brick loaves 
are made, it is almost impossible to bake them to the 
heart unless the crust gets very thick and hard. If 


heat does not penetrate to the center of a loaf, yeast | 


may remain alive and when it ferments in the 
stomach there is good cause for serious indi- 


gestion. 
Proper Oven Heat 


After the bread is in the pans we have to find a 
proper place for it to rise. In the summer I set 
it in a sunny window which, of course, is closed, 
for a draft on rising bread hurts it. During the 
winter, the bread goes on a shelf, close to the 
kitchen chimney, behind the stove. The shelf is 
covered with white oilcloth and just wide enough 
for four pans. When set to rise, the loaves are 
covered with cloths made from old table linen. 
These are kept laundered and never used except 
on baking days. A question I am often asked is: 
“How do you know when bread has.risen enough, 
so it ought to be put in the oven?” This is one 
of the most important points about bread mak- 
ing. I might tell you to let it rise for an hour, 
only time depends so much upon temperature. | | 





we kept continuously at 
78°, proved so interesting, 
that Freida neglected her other work to watch it. In less 
than an hour it had risen past the half mark on the meas- 
uring cup and kept rising. Little bubbles were forming, 
they swelled bigger and bigger, just as a soap bubble does, 
though of course not so quickly. When one bubble grew 
toa respectable size, little bubbles burst from it on every 
side just as the minute cells bud from a larger yeast cell. 


Bread That Hens Sneered At 


This went on till the dough was trying to raise the 
tin lid on top. When I cut it down with a knife, 
and the airy bubbles disappeared, Freida’s eager face 
clouded. But the glass was returned to the warm 
water and activity began as before. The dough in the 
glass that had been left uncovered, crusted into a thick 
skin, which was almost impossible to knead out, it left 
hard lumps and streaks. With this glassful | made 
another experiment. It was lifted from the water, 
and set on a plate near the stove, where it kept rising 
till it was a frothy sponge, spilling all over the sides. 
Presently it began to smell sour. I had not Swedish 
enough to explain to the ignorant Freida that the 
ferment in the bread which must be stopped at just 
the right point, was now turning from an alcoholic to 
an acetic fermentation. Only—Freida had a nose and 
eyes and she understood. We baked both our samples 
in glass cups to watch what was happening while they 
were in the oven and when she tasted them she certainly 
learned the difference between sweet bread and sour. 
The bread, which had already soured before baking, 
had a second injustice done it. I put it in the oven when 


might suggest that it be allowed to become 
doubled in bulk, but even that is not a sure test. 
The only one | ever use is to keep “ hefting”’ it, as a New 
England cook would say. The loaf will keep on for an 
hour or so, being of quite good weight, then all of a 
sudden it feels light. Popit in ahot oven. Strange as 
it may seem, a row of pans, filled with bread at the same 
time, which have stood in the same temperature, will 
seldom “heft” light at the same minute. I have seen 
half an hour of difference between the time three or 
four pans were ready to go in the oven. 

Nearly every cook book gives a different test for the 
proper heat of the oven. It ought to register 360° but, 
as few cooks use a thermometer, you may go by this 
test. Sprinkle a teaspoonful of flour on the oven 
bottom and, if it browns in five minutes, the oven is 
just right for the bread. If it grows chestnut brown in 
that time, cool the oven or your bread will crust too 
quickly. When the loaves are in, watch them; if you 
see one throwing up an awkward ridge or hump any- 
where, you may know that corner of the oven is too 
hot, and the bread is rising faster than it ought to do. 
Do not let one loaf touch another; the dough will run 
together if they do. Then when they are pulled apart, 
there is not os an unsightly loaf but a heavy streak in 
the bread. If the oven is just right, it will begin to 
brown in fifteen minutes, then it will not rise farther 
Then, cool the oven slightly; if you are using a gas stove, 
turn out one of the oven burners, and let the baking go 
on moderately till the bread has been in for an hour. 

Take out the well-brown loaves, turn them immedi- 
ately out of the pans, brush over the crust with a 


[Concluded on page 271) 
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GIVE THE 


CHILDREN 


ALL THE 


ELL-O 


they want. The more they eat the better it will be for 
them. Will give them rosy cheeks and keep them strong 
and well. Better than cake, pastry or other rich foods. 
Jell-O is also an ideal food for the sick and convales- 
cent; nourishing, appetizing, and can be retained by the 
weakest stomach. Especially valuable in typhoid fever. 
STRICTLY PURE. Complies with the 
National and State Pure Food Laws. 
JELL-O can be prepared instantly. Simply add 
boiling water and set to cool. 7 flavors. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free 


showing dozens of different ways of preparing dainty 
desserts from J ELL-O. 


10 cents per Package. At all grocers. 
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Bisself- 


Carpet Sweepers are almost abso- 


lutely essential in 
sweeping 














the sick-room, convenient in sweep- 
ing up the crumbs around the dining- 
room table, or in sweeping up the 
ashes in the smoking-room—while 
nothing picks up the clippings, 
threads, etc., from about, the sewing- 
room as quickly and easily. 

Then, too, as an investment, a 
Bissell’s costs less than 2 cents a 
month, and will save many times 
this every month in carpets, time, 
labor, besides saving human energy, 
.. preserving the health. 
eo Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco’’- 
" Bearing Sweeper now 
of your dealer, send 
; us the purchase slip 
within one week, and 
we will send you 
FREE a fine quality 
card case with no 
printing on it. 
BEWARE of frauds 
who claim to sent 
out by us to repair 
saat oy ™ 
employ no agents o 
this Kind. 7 





Dept. 95 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
(Largest and only Exclusive C Swee 
‘Makers in the World) a! 
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BSABOsTINE 






























Make the Walls of 
Your House Sanitary 


Alabastine is the only absolutely sani- 
tary material for wall decoration. It 
cannot harbor insects nor disease germs 
because when applied it becomes a per- 
manent part of the wall. Alabastine is 
more economical than burlaps, wall-paper, 
oil cloth or kalsomine, because it looks 
better, lasts longer and can be renewed 
in different tints for less than one-half 
the cost of other materials. 
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The Sanitary Wall Coating 
comes in dry powdered form in many beautiful tints, 
all ready to apply to any surface after mixing with 
cold water, according to directions dn the package. 
Anyone can use it. 
Write for book, “Dainty Wall Decorations,” 
showing many beautiful color plans 
This book will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of 10c, coin or stamps. It tells how little it costs to 
decorate with Alabastine—from 50c to one dollar for 
the average room. Regular painters and decorators 
will find this book valuable. 
Ask your local dealer to show you the 
Alabastine Art Portfolio of Prize igns 
From this handsome Art Portfolio you can see exact- 
ly how Alabastine looks on the wall, you can see how 
many beautiful combination tints can be made. 
Alabastine is sold in properly labeled, and carefully 
sealed 5 lb. packages, at 550 the pac’ for tints and 
50c for white. Sample tint cards and folders describing 
Alabastine will be mailed free on request. 
Mich. 


The Alabastine Co., 908 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Eastern Office, Dept. I, 105 Water Street, New York City. 














IN THE FOREST, 


Are you interested in a SAFE investment of 
ur idle dollars? 

You have read about gold mines, oil wells and 
various forms of industrial invest- 
ments, butdo youknow about LUM- 
BER—the greatest, safest and most 
profitable investment of them all? 

‘There are ENORMOUS PROF- 

ITS in the marketing of lumber. It is 

ufe because yourproduct is above ground—in plain 

sight, The cost of production is uniform and easily 
letermined, The market price can never decrease 
but on the contrary, it is constantly advancing. 

If youcan invest $10 or morea month, you should 
know all about the profits in lumber and how you 
can share in them. 

Our free booklet, ‘‘Fortunesin the Forest,” will tell you 
about this industry, and how people are regularly 
making 40 per cent. and more on small investments in 
the business, and it gives good substantial reasons why 
the business is a safe one in which to invest your sav- 
ings. There is not a statement in the booklet which 
cannot easily be verified. 

The booklet will be gladly mailed to you and sending 
for it imposes no obligation on yon. e will merel 
suppose that you are interested and will send you fu 
particulars of one of the best investments ever put be- 

ore the public. Never before has the moderate inves- 
tor had an opportunity to invest in a big lumber deal. 

Don’t turn this page. Think and write your 
name and address on a postal card and mail it to 
s to-day. 


IDAHO LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT 60., 








— Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Pon’t buy a wooden swing but 
first. Wholesale Price on first one 
each place. Write to-day and be first. 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Dept. Sae., 
Lancaster Co., 


Swing of SteelSprings 




















Sister and I had just returned fron 

the Whittacre’s wedding and were 
sitting before the fire toasting our toes 
and the scallops on the edges of our 
best silk petticoats. Of course, we were 
talking about the young people, and 
we had no sooner got fairly into the 
swing of our discussion than in came 
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‘rock, he told her that he was sure, if 
she would search the trunks and piece- 
bag, she would find that she could 
make out on what she had. He would 
let her have a sewing-woman come in 
by the day, and here was a dollar or 
two for extras!” 

“*Where is that half dollar I gave 





Mrs. Alden and Mrs. Becker, who had 
returned home from the same festivity 
and were not quite ready to settle down to everyday 
duties. In truth, we were all glad to relieve our feel- 
ings by gentle gossip. I don’t know why it is that 
weddings always stir me up, but they do. It is hard’to 
settle down to a gray, workaday world, after a glimpse 
of the lovely possibilities that always seem about to 
become realities under the soft lights, the music, the 
fragrance, and the holiness of a wedding. 

“They always make me sad,” said Mrs, Alden, who 
inclines to be plaintive; “there is such a gap between 
the promise and the performance! If, for instance, | 
could only believe that Jack Whittacre would keep his 
beautiful vows and endow Mildred with all his worldly 
goods, | might feel better. But he won’t keep that 
vow, nor, perhaps, that other about cherishing. I 
don’t suppose he even noticed that he promised that. 
I am sure most men seem to be astonished and irate 
when they are reminded of it.” 

“| wonder what would happen if one should under- 
take to sue a man for non-performance when he re- 
fused to give her twenty-five dollars for an Easter 
bonnet, after promising before witnesses to give her 
every cent he had ?”’ murmured sister. She is n’t mar- 
ried, and we seldom pay any attention to her, in dis- 
cussions of this sort. She is an extremist, anyhow,— 
at least, so my husband says. 

“She looked so most beautiful,” said Mrs. Becker, 
who keeps her German sentimentality. “If he could 
not get her as a wife any other way, for certain would 
he give her all he has. But well he knows that she 
cares not for his gold,—not to- 
day. She cares for him alone.” 

“Yes, to-day, and as long as 
the trousseau is fresh,” said |, 
“but then she will enjoy a little 
money to spend. The question 
is, how will he act? It’s most 
likely, I think, they will have 
their first trouble on that sub- 
ject.” 

“It’s just, awful, the way the 
kindest men turn cross and mean 
and even cruel when they are 
asked for money,” Mrs. Alden 
murmured. 

“Or how nagging and mean 
and ungrateful and preposterous 
a woman can be when she wants 
something and has to get it by 
dint of badgering some poor 
man. If he knew as much as | 
do, he’d give up at once.” This 
was sister. “‘What is mere man, 
anyhow, tostand between woman and her heart’s desires? 
Of course, the stronger her‘desires, the more difficult will 
be his position, and if, in some way, he does n’t satisfy 
those desires or reform them, he might as well turn over 
all he has to her first as last. To induce him to do so, 
then, becomes her first business in life; and, as he has 
something else to do and she has n’t, she is almost sure 
to beat him, no.matter how strong he is.” 

We all laughed at this, perhaps a trifle guiltily. 

“I’m sure I don’t believe a man always has the 
worst of it,” protested Mrs Alden. “He can always 
bang the front door and go off down-town and leave 
you to your misery; and you have to be very vain, 
indeed, or desperately in need of money, to renew the 
attack when he comes home at night. Usually, I think, 
you are glad to have peace at any price and finally find 
yourself taking, with a humble ‘Thank you!’ about half 
the amount you originally asked for. Then you have 
to skimp in all sorts of ways to make it go round. The 
worst of that is that if you succeed your reward is not 
praise for your ingenuity, but permission to do the same 
or a harder stunt next time. I know a man whose 
wife, during a period of extreme financial stringency, 
performed positive miracles in making over old clothes; 
and, five years afterwards, every time she wanted a new 





“She isn't married” 








you last week ?’”’ quoted Mrs. Becker. 
“Oh, these men! The way they can 
pretend to be generous when they are most stingy, 
that is what makes me so mad I have to speak in two 
languages at once.” 

“Well, it’s just about as bad when they are really 
generous,” said|. “There’s a case in point,—that 
lovely Mrs. Dickenson. You all remember what a state 
she was in, trying to untangle her money matters after 
her husband’s sudden death. He was lavish to a fault 
while he lived, giving her carte-blanche at the big 
shops and handing her out big bills for spending money 
much as one would give candy to a petted child. He 
was n’t really so very rich, either, as we found when he 
died,—just had a 
growing, good business 
which he might have 
nursed into wealth had 
he lived longer. Well, 
I happen to know what 
that dear little woman 
went through, trying 
to live on the interest 
of his $50,000 life in- 
surance. All the rest 
went in settling up the 
business. She had her 
two children to care for 
and educate, and a 
habit of living without 
any regard at all for 
expense. She really 
suffered. I felt that he 
had done her a great 
injustice; though, of 
course, he thought he 
was being tremendous- 
ly kind.” 

“The ideal,” said 
sister, positively,—she 
does the moralizing for 
all of us; we are usual- 
ly too busy'with the ac- 
tual situation to draw 
anymorals—“‘the ideal 
is neither generosity nor miserliness, but simple justice. 
Why should n’t that reign between man and wife as 
well as elsewhere? If I were married I should be 
ashamed to ask for any more than that, and entirely 
unwilling’’—and she set her old-maid lips (those lips, 
of an untamed, unmarried woman, which, I notice, 
my husband occasionally dreads,)—“ entirely unwilling 
to put up with any less. I would never appeal to a 
man’s love to get money out of him—nor nag him, nor 
give him a chance to suspect that I was working him.” 

“What would you dor?” said Mrs. Alden, curiously. 

“T’d earn the money myself,” said she. 

“Oh!—Oh!—No, I don’t think you would,” we 
murmured about the fire, nodding sagely at each 
other in our consciousness of superior experience. 





“* Where is that half dollar 
I gave you last week?’ 





“Why not?” cried sister, growing warm; “Mrs. 
Scott does.” . 
“Mrs. Scott?” 


we questioned. 

“Our washerwo- 
man,’’ explained 
sister. “Mr. Scott 
makes good wages; 
heis a night watch- 
man at the freight 
yards, but he is 
close, and they are 
buying their home. 
She likes pretty 
things; so she earns 
them by doing my 
washing, and one 
or two others. She 
does it beautifully, 
too.” 





“He might as well turn over all 
to her first as last” 
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And Mr. Scott,—is he not sorry and ashamed ?” 
asked Mrs. Becker. “He, a live man, to let his wife 
work as if he was dead already!” 

‘| believe they do have some rows over it, and that he 
is a little sore. But she ’d be sore the other way, and 
I don’t see but it ’s just as fair that he should be sore.” 

“Short of that extreme,—though | think that, some- 
times, it might be a good way, especially when there 
really isn’t money enough to go around,”—said I, 

“there are some rules I’ve found good. We’re all 
agreed that it is a sore topic. Perhaps it is so because 
all the world is sore on money. There ’s something 
wrong, and we all feel it. Not only is it at home that 
money destroys peace, but everywhere else. Until we 
get economic justice everywhere I suspect that we shall 
not get it at home, either. The very poor suffer so 





much for lack of money that it is no wonder they | 


quarrel over it in the unrestraint of domestic privacy. 
The very rich suffer from too much. Sometimes | 
think that the greed that works for graft among men is 
just as strong among women, only there it shows as a 
passion for the possession of innumerable costly things. 
Anyway, those who have so much money that they can 
gratify many desires seem merely to grow more and 
more desires; and the middle people, envying them, 
imitate as well as they can, and hobble along greedily, 
pushing each other out of the way, trying to get the 
things the rich people have or to contrive good imita- 
tions. Look at all our frilly silk petticoats, here 
around the fire,—and there ’s not one of us rich.” 
“You said you had some rules,” 
Alden, pulling down her dress. 

“Oh, yes. Well, they don’t go to the bottom of 
things at all, but they help alleviate a difficult situation. 
In the first place never mention money matters when 
you are in a hurry. Remember, all the time, that it is 
a sore spot you are approaching, and get yourself as 
well in hand as possible before approaching it. Of 
course, then, you won’t discuss money before breakfast, 
—that deadly time when all matrimonial miasmas rise; 
nor yet when the children are clamoring, even though 
the need of money for some special object be the cause 
of their clamor. And, third, and most important, some 
day, when you don’t want money, and when there is, if 
possible, enough on hand to reduce the soreness to a 
minimum, come to a definite understanding with your 
husband as to the 
general principles 
of division be- 
tween you.” 

“Years ago 
John and} 
threshed out this 
matter. Of course 
we had some 
heartaches ovet 
it, but we recov- 
ered because we 
really wished 
to deal justly. 
We wished that 
more than he 
wanted to keep 
his money or than 
| wanted to spend 
it. So we decided 
to make an abso- 
lutely equal divi- 
sion. He was to 
have half of the 
income and pay 
half of the ex- « 
penses; I was to 
have the other 
half and pay the other half of the expenses. If 
| undertook the oversight of more than half of 
the expenses (as has, in fact, 
have a share in the income exactly proportioned to 
the share of the expenses. We drew up this agreement 
in regular contract form and signed it and had it wit- 
nessed. John was a little impatient of these formalities 
and did not believe that we could really carry out the 
contract in detail, but I was anxious to get the principle 
established. I felt that, when once that was openly 
and definitely acknowledged, it would work itself into 
details, and so it has. We never refer to that docu- 
ment any more, though we did at first. -I take nearly 
all expenses except house rent, taxes, insurance, lights, 
heat, and the telephone. He deducts a sum sufficient 
for these from the income we agree to live upon, keeps 
a set sum for his personal expenses, and | get the rest.” 

“Then it is he who is on an allowance,” said Mrs. 
Becker. “My husband, he would never stand that. 
He takes all the expenses except clothing and market- 
ing, and | get the allowance for myself.” 

‘That’s just as fair,” said sister, who, I was thrilled 
to observe, actually approved of this conjugal arrange- 
ment of mine. “The point is, I think, to come to a 
clear, definite understanding of some sort or other. 
In any business, if the buyer should work in almost 
total ignorance of what the firm was doing, or if 
the firm should fling a certain sum over to the 
buyer and tell him to get along on that the best way he 
could, ‘there would soon be disaster. A woman ought 
to know enough of her husband’s business affairs to be 
an intelligent codperator, and a man ought to know 
enough of the household affairs to be neither indiffer- 
ent nor indulgent.” 





She will enjoy a little money to spend” 





said gentle Mrs. | 
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Home-made Gas-Light for 
Country Houses 





AKES about one hour’s work per month 
After that you merely turn a tap 
whenever you want light, touch a match 
to the burner, and, presto—light. 
Yes, brilliant, beautiful, white light too, 
that spreads around a room like daylight. 
A light that gives sparkle to every 
polished article it falls on—gleam and 
glisten to white table linen—and a genial, 
cheery glow to everything it illuminates. 
Just like putting varnisn over a faded 
picture—this glorifying Acetylene Light. 
Now that is cold fact which I’ll prove 
up to your satisfaction or no pay. 
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Wouldn’t you like to get rid of the 
everlasting smell of Kerosene or Gasoline 
in your home? 

Wouldn’t you like to know that never 
again would you have filthy Kerosene 
Lamps to clean and fill, wicks to trim, 
chimneys to wipe, and the permanent 
dread of fire? 

Wouldn’t you like to know that in 
every room you had a pretty brass fixture 
firmly attached to ceiling, or wall, where it 
couldn’i be tipped over by the children— 
where it was never in the way, and was 
always ready to touch a match to when 
you wanted light—little or much? 

Wouldn’t you glory in the absence of 
soot, smell or danger? 

Wouldn’t you like your visitors to find 
in your home that smart ‘“‘city style’’ 
which Gas-lighting gives, that beautiful, 
soft radiance shining down from the ceil- 
ings where it does nof get in your eyes 
like the glaring light of sooty, smelly Ker- 
osene Table Lamps? 
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Well, Madam Householder, you can 
have all these at less cost than kerosene costs 
you now, when once installed. 

In about two days’ time an eight 
to ten room house can be completely 
fitted, from cellar to garret, with beau- 
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tiful brass if 


chande- / 
liers and 
globes, complete 
piping, and a relia- 
ble Generator which ’ 
is absolutely saferthan G9 
any Kerosene Lamp @ 
or Gasoline Light. 
All this, with 35 
lights, including the la- 
bor of ‘installation, at 
$200 complete, (cash or 
terms)and lower costif fewer 
than 35 lights are needed. 

Not a pipe will show on 
your ceiling or walls,(except 
in the basement), and not a 
thread of your carpets will be 
cut or soiled in the installation. 

This Acetylene Gas Plant 
will be good for more than 
twenty years’ constant use. 

And from the day your own Acetylene 
Gas Plant is installed it will cost you one- 
third less for the most beautiful, softest and 
whitest Light than it ever did for the same 
candle-power with smoky, ill-smelling, 
dangerous Kerosene or Gasolene. 

Go @o 

Just drop me a line to-day, stating how 
many rooms you’ve got, and /’Il tell you 
just about how much it would cost to light 
them properly with this beautiful white light. 

And, I’ll send you ““Sunlight-on-Tap,” 
a book full of mighty interesting things 
about House, Store and Hotel Lighting. 

Write me to-day,giving number of rooms 
and number of lights needed. 
Acetylene E. Jones, 
3 Adams St., Chicago, 
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Cyclopedia of Applied Electricity 


5 Large Volumes, 2,500 pron gpensy Inches 


New edition, a up- 


n three-quarters 
Ted morocco leat! 


Tr, full indexed, ry, i lates, 
‘ually index: ‘ull page p. 
ms, Descriptions. Formulae, Sections, Tables 
supplemented by practical test questions,—pre 
especially for practical men who have no knowledge of 
advan mathematics by such noted authorities as 
F. B. Crocker of Columbus Datveresy and the Crocker 
Wheeler Company, Prof. Esty, Head of the Department 
of Electricity, Lehigh University, and others. 


ORDER NOW—SAVE ONE-THIRD 
Regular Price,$30 Special, 30 Days, $19.80 


Sent, express prepaid, for five days’ FREE examination 
if you ‘mention this magazine. Pay $2.00 down and 
a month thereat until you have paid $19.80, if you 
for them, at our expense, 
if they do not meet your needs. 

The only reason this set of books is offered at such a 
low price is to acquaint the public with the superior 
ndence— 
these books being party compiled from the instruction 


papers. A 200-page handbook sent free on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL. OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 
Mention 
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BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn _to draw for news poe theah mage 
zines. We will teach correspond 
The oldest and a Moroagn school int the 
world. Catalog sen’ 
SCH 


HOOL oF TELUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme, 


Dept. 421, 90 Wabash 
yn “9 curcago 





PATENT You" INVENT! 


Your ideas may bring you a fortune! 
$1,000,000 Offered for One Invention 


FREE BOOK; gives list of iaventime wanted and 
tells how to protec’ them. Write fo 


Patent Obtained or Fee ‘Returecd 


No charge for report tentability ; send sketch 
or model. Patents ee hata sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & WOODWARD, Attorneys 
947 F St. Washington, D. C. 
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/Why not operatea 
TabardInn Library 


Start with 25 books, if you 
like, including a handsome 
revolving cabinet, and add 10 
booksa month, until you have 
a 100-book Library. An easy 
way to buy aprofitablelibrary. 

Tabard Inn Books are read every- 
where, and may be exchanged in 
Sean F 2,000 towns in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. Over a 
million Tabard Inn books are now 
in circulation, exchangeable at any 
Tabard Inn Station by paying the regular fee. 
You select the books you want, from our catalogue - 
of thousands of titles. 

You don’t start a new and untried venture. Part 
of the vast Tabard Inn membership is already 
yours when you begin. 


The Tabard Inn Library Plan 


Members pay §r.s0 for life membership. You get that. 
Exchange fee—gs cents, You get that, too. Members 
exchange books at least four times a month. 

too members exchanging books at a0 cents a month 
means $240 a year. 

Write today for full particulars, and secure the exclu- 
sive right for your town. 


Tabard Inn Library 
1633 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


———MODEL-—— 
Incubators and Brooders 


are world-beaters for hatching 
and rearing chickens. 20,000 
chickens were reared in them on 
the Model Farm last season, 
30,000 out now and more coming. 
You can do as well when guided 
by the advice of one who knows. 

Pres. Brown, of the Lake- 
wood Farm, who raised 7,000 
layers last season, says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Cyphers, our results this year 
will place us in the first rank of 
successful poultry farms; and we 
feel that we owe our success 
irgely to you. The years of research and accum- 
ulated knowledge that have enabled you to give us 
poultrymen an incubator that hatches chicks; and 
the advice and counsel to which you have made us 
welcome, and which have helped avoid money- 
wasting errors, have, with our own work, made 
Lakewood Farm a financial success."’ 

The Model catalog describes these real hatchers. 
I will send it and a report book, showing that the 
Model Incubator hatches more and stronger chicks 
at agricultural stations; on the biggest money-making 
poultry plants in the world; for small poultrymen; 
for fanciers; and for amateurs who never before 
operated an incubator. 

You can make big money producing eggs for me. 
Top prices paid. Now have five receiving stations, 
Write me to-day. 


GHAS. A. GYPHERS, 
























q 348 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


YOU CAN DRESS WELL 
URI RA Aaa 


Men's Fashionable Clothes 


made to order after latest 
New York Designs 


On Credit by Mail 


We will trust any honest man. We guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Send for samples and 
book of latest New York Fashions, FREE, 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING Co. 


MAILLER & FROBISHER PROPS. 
Importers and Merchant Tailors 


239 Broadway,'New York City. Estab. 1885 


Your Children would 
Enjoy this . 













in the smart little traps we 
make for children. Perfectly 
appointed pony carts, gover- 
ness cars, etc. They’re strong, safe, comfortable, with an air 
of distinction all their own. It pays to buy them—because the 
best Don't mislay this advt. Write to-day for beautiful catalogue—PREE. 


THE WALBORN & RIKER CO., Dept. V, ST. PARIS, OHIO 


SHORT STORIES-—1c to 5ca Word 
We sell stories, plays, and book MSS., on com- 
mission; we criticize and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them. Story-Writing an 
Journalism taught by mail. Send for free k- 
qT let, ‘‘Writing for Profit,” tells how. National, Press 
Association, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Introducing ELECTRIC COMBS, 
AW HO BRUSHES, and other Fast. Sellers. 

Samples FREE to GOOD AGENTS. 

- ; ~ W431 Ave., PITTSBURG, PA. 

















There’s pleasure and health: 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Art of Punishing 


If not Corporal Punishment, then What? 


By PATTERSON DuBOIS 


ORPORAL punishment is too easily administered to 
be easily surrendered as a mode of discipline. To out- 
line the main objections to it as a mode of moral training 
(as was done in the February issue) is to invite opposi- 
tion or a question. 

Of course, many will simply dismiss the whole matter 
by the seeming offset of what they regard as their own 
“experience.” But this real or supposed experience in 
whipping does not meet the argument either in detail 
or as a whole. If anyone thinks it does, let us hear 
from him! 

There is, however, a plausible form of rejoinder which 
says that the article constructs nothing. It strives to 
break down the faith in and practice of corporal pun- 
ishment, but it offers no substitute, and so leaves the 
matter hanging in the air. This criticism is well put in 
a letter whiclf has come to me and 
which I print here for a text: 

“No doubt you hear the cry that 
the theorist should be more practical. 
If we are not to whip the child, 
then what? Has child-study gotten 
far enough along as a science to bear 
fruit in a body of practical 
rules for the immediate guid- 
ance of parents? Or is it 
necessary that the individual 
should be capable of under- WS 
standing the child and deducing a VY 4m 
method of education suited to each i 

articular child? I suppose that the 
atter is the true theory, but it is a 
hard doctrine for most busy people 
to subscribe to and an impossible 
doctrine, perhaps, to persons of limit- 








“ The more he will have 
to punish” 


ture of the flesh in favor of the persuasion of the mind 
and uplifting of the spirit; and, finally, that prevention 
is better than cure. 

Now nine-tenths of the prescription which my cor- 
respondent asks for is embodied in this last item— 
prevention is better than cure; formation is better than 
reformation. He who thinks too earnestly of his new- 
born child as a candidate for future punishment begins 
by throwing the main emphasis of family training on 
cure instead of on prevention. The more a parent thinks 
about punishment, the more he will have to punish. 

If, by entering into the child’s interests, making them 
our own, regarding his inexperience, his very proper 
impulsiveness, his possible physical defects, his possible 


lack of nutrition, his opportunity for the escape-of his © 


healthy superfluity of energy; his frequent misunder- 
standing of conditions—especially in the conflict of 
adult opinion and authority—his embarrassments, his 
fatigue, his humorous mischief, his inability to think 
long consecutively, the false environment and lying 
examples in social and business life not 
ray far from home—if the strong parent can 
+4 put himself in the place of an undevel- 
W ij: oped weakling thus menaced by an inhos- 
jee pitable world, then what ? It will become 
\- apparent that right formation from the 
Th] start is the first consideration, and pun- 

: tt ishment a regrettable second. 


° . ° ° 


But isn’t punishment ever necessa- 
ry? reco pgs hs yes, dear parent; you 
have helped to make it so. And not only 
you ,but other personal influences which 
you can not well control. Yet, even in 





ed intelligence.” 

Before prescribing any “practical 
rules,” or, let us say, principles, | may remark briefly: 
The first step toward bettering conditions in anything 
is the recognition of the fact that they need bettering. 
One who depends upon whipping as a mode of moral 
education will not look for better means, until he first 
sees that whipping is the least efficient and the most 
dangerous way to produce moral results. Once let the 

arent become doubtful of the value of corporal pun- 
ishment, and he is pretty sure to begin to think. This 
marks his hopeful progress. The February article 
meant to go no further, and the writer of the aforesaid 
questions has reached the thinking point. 

Now in particular. Must each parent deduce a 
method of education suited to each particular child ? 
Ideally, yes. This is an impossible doctrine for persons 
of limited intelligence; and at least a hard one for busy 

ple—so my critic says. Again, yes, if we are talk- 
ing about reaching perfection at a bound. But can 
we not set our gaze in the right direction? May we 
not start toward the goal? Have n’t we done that 
already? Is there a parent who makes any pretension 
at all to sanity, affection. and a sense of responsibility 
who does not in a measure prescribe for each particular 
child according to that child’s particular nature? 
Does n’t he do it when he whips; when he clothes, when 
he feeds the child? Granted that the parental diagno- 
sis is usually very faulty and the prescription generally 
more or less inapt, still the interested parent means to 
prescribe according to the supposed needs of the par- 
ticular case. i 

All that I ask, then, is that what we have already 
meant to do we try to do better. If, as was said in the 
November issue, a child is the supreme enterprise, the 
crowning interest in life, can’t “busy people” and 
people of “limited intelligence” dispense with old 
traditions and prejudices ‘and do a little thinking ? 

Let us rehearse the essential points of the February 
article. The claim is that corporal punishment is not 
a safe instrument of moral education—even though it 
be an efficient deterrent in particular cases; 
that it is a hindrance to moral formation; 
that it lends sanction to the doctrine that 
might makes right; that it is irrational be- 
cause it bears no sequential relation to the 
offense, and is, therefore, degrading because 
undiscriminating;. that, it being so easy to 
administer suddenly, under. excitement, the 
child is not likely to get a hearing or a fair 
judgment; that:it.is therefore in danger of 

ing - overdone - and of self-gratifying ‘the 
animal propensities of. the, punisher; that it 
becomes. a sort of universal prescription, 
self-perpetuating; that mere bodily 
power or gladiatorial skill. becomes a 
substitute for equity or justice; that 
the war spirit is stimulated; that phys- LGA; “4 
iological or pathological causes of “777% 
conduct are often mistaken for moral @% 
ones;: that the whole. trend .of_ human 
history is toward the reduction of tor- 





spite of some of these adverse influences, 
you can so win the child’s trust in you 
that his right formation can go on without your in- 
dulging the thought that your main mission as a parent 
is that of a punishing machine. 

And yet we must punish sometimes, must we not? 
Most likely. Then how? 

The subject is large. As briefly as possible, let us 
see what punishment is. There are three motives 
recognized by penologists: The most primitive is 
vengeance or retribution; the next in order of develop- 
ment is protection of society; the third and highest 
motive is the reformation of the offender. 

In a recent article, the president of the New York 
Prison Association says that the old idea of vengeance 
has been supplanted by the idea of public protection. 
At least, this is the function of the State—the protec- 
tion of the people from injustice, damage, and wrong. 
Now, if we rise a step higher from the civil into the 
moral, we shall see that the surer protection of the 
public will come from the offender’s reformation; and 
finally, the surest and least expensive protection will 
be found, not in the reformation of the criminal but in 
the formation of moral character in the child at the 
start, so that there shall be no offenders to reform. 

But here we are with a lot of already-made offenders 
on our hands who must be punished back to a new start 
in the social life. How shall it be done? 

These are subjects for reformation. Take, then, as 
our keynote Reformation, and, as we are talking about 
children who are in the formative period of life, let us 
say, Educative Reformation. 

: e . ° © 

Now, it is evident that if we punish hastily, angrily, 
excitedly, and, above all, unfairly, we shall educate the 
victims into undesirable states of mind similar to our 
own. This will tend to develop irritation, resentment, 
and an unquenchable sense of injustice. These effects 
count for more in the sensitive organization of child- 
hood than they do in adulthood. These effects, then, 
are what we must avoid; and it is not easy for a parent 
who is devoted to the whip to avoid them. 

On the other hand, 
what he needs to secure 
in the child is a calm 
sense of being justly and 
sanely treated—and this 
without giving sanction 
to the doctrine that 
might makes right, or 
to the brutalizing effect 
of brute methods, even 
though the child may 
expect them. 

o be educative, a 
punishment ought to 
seem to be the natural 
result of the deed, or, at 
least, in some way to 
connect the deed with 
/ the penalty. Here is 





“He grew up to be a good man™ ‘where the family has 


the advantage over the 
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State. This making the penalty fit the deed, or pun- 


ishment “in kind,” 
people in more ways than we suppose. A man who 
cures a backing horse by backing him more than the 
horse likes, is a case in point. It is more effective 
than whipping, because there is no rational connection 
between whipping and backing. 

It is a fact that many a child is punished without 
knowing that he is punished. He may neither see how 
he did wrong nor that the punishment has anything to 
do with it. I know of a little boy who was 
ordered to give up wearing his precious 
watch for a time as a penalty for a minor 
offense which had nothing to do with 
watches, or property. The next time he did 
the same deed he met his father’s reprimand 
with a cheery plea that he had obediently 
taken off his watch! A punishment may thus 
be taken as a kind of condition- 
alsanction. I have known chil- 
dren who were smacked by 
their parents, who showed 
eventually that they did not 
know that the castigation 
meant that that particular 
deed was wrong. It has been 
accepted as one among many 
things not understood in this 
ambiguous and conventional 
world. 

° e ° ° 

We see, then, that punish- 
ment must be intelligent as 
well as calm and fair. Now, 
add that it must be timely and 
also sure. Severity has very 
little to do with reformation, 
except that it usually retards it. 
Frequency also reduces the 
efficiency. Treated intelligently 
and good-naturedly, a child can often be brought to see 
that his course is objectionable. In such a’case a child 
will often codperate with his parent in devising a pen- 
alty for himself. 

It is not possible in the limitations of this article to 
prescribe for every possible offense. Taken with the 
foregoing general principles, a few examples will suffice. 
A child who has a habit of leaving the door open may be 
made to. shut it and stand by it every time, counting 





“Stand by it, count- 
ing fifty” 


as it 1s called, is recognized by the | 





fifty; if he neglects to brush his teeth, he must go with- | 


out some or all of his breakfast; if he does damage 
through heedlessness or disobedience, he must give 
compensation by work or money; if lie defaces a brick 
wall, he must clean it, or, Parring that, be given a brick 
to crayon for a period. The penalty of unpunctuality 
may be restraint for double the number of minutes late 
—as the old Hebrews punished theft by a twofold, 
fourfold, fivefold restitution, according to the sort of 
property stolen. A person who cannot be trusted can 


sometimes be punished by trusting him—his shame | 


being his penalty of pain. Young people trained to 
high ideals may also be trained into self-punishment. 

These are only suggestions. They would not work in 
all cases, but something else would. The main thing is 
to be sure that the child is really culpable—that he 
understands the conditions and is not the victim of 
physical disability. 
been completely reformed by proper feeding, by pre- 
scribing for their eyes or ears, or throats, etc. 


Children rated as incorrigible have | 


If punishment is to be effective, the punisher must | 


stop to think what the offense really is in its origin, and 
what is the rational way 


ay to educate the child away 
‘ i) from such a tendency. 

fee kN We must be very careful 
© . an how we call a child 
GOA “naughty” or “bad.” | 
i once heard of a boy who, 


wor, 


— having told an untruth, 
was obliged to go about 
with a placard on his 
back, “I am a liar.” The 
discipline was defended 
on the ground that he 
grew up to be a good 
man and a minister! The 
discipline was outrageous, 
and might have cost the 
boy his character. It was enough to harden‘him into 
adopting the course advertised on his back. It is 
amazing how many children turn out better than their 
training. It shows the power of personality to deter- 
mine itself. And it shows that there are limits to the 
possibilities of training. 

If not corporal punishment, then what ? 





“He may never have known 
that he did wrong” 





Less pun- 


ishment and more prevention of occasion for resorting | 


toit. But if punishment, then calm, rational, timely, 
certain; punishment growing naturally out of the 
offense; not severe, but suggestive and educative. Let 
it not be forgotten, the major. part of the punishment 
administered to children ought really to come back on 
their care-takers. The right forming of the child’s 
character will depend largely on the parents’ reforming 
their own. 
7. » 

One missing rail on a very fine railroad would be 

more disturbing than Darwin’s ‘‘missing link.” 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 








Sanitol Tooth Powder leaves a delightfully cool, 
But that 


feeling in the mouth. 
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refreshing 
is not a/. 


Besides keeping 


the teeth white, the unique antiseptic and oxidizing 


qualities of Sanitol Tooth Powder act at once with 


marvelous effect on the teeth, gums, and mouth tissues. 


Decay is neutralized, further unhealthy action is 


checked—all tooth surfaces are thoroughly cleaned 


and the mouth kept sweet and wholesome, 


Ask your druggist for Sanitol. 


If you have not tried Sanitol Tooth Powder we will 
send you an individual sample—enough for a week’s 
use—and our new booklet on the care of teeth. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., - 









BY MAIL 


ys can do it just as hundreds have done 
are doing to-day. Your spare 

time, a few dollars and knowledge areall 
you need to start. Your home can be your 
office—the world your “field. LEAR 
BUSINESS ge A an 
MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING and 
MANAGEMENT OF AGENTS. 

The most successful mail-order honses 
started with almost nothing. T 


























in “the dear schoo! of Experience.” But 
ou can save time and money, get the 
benef of others’ experience, and start 
signe, through our mail instruction in 
this fascinating and profitable line. 
Recent improvements in postal and 
transportation facilities have wonder- 
fully increased the opportnnities,and 
our correspondence course offers the 
only complete modern method of ob- 

salning ina ciple and reeds an under. 
mes rinciples, plans 


and ~~} iavVe made poor 

menrich inthe Mal. “ORDER BUSINESS 
Oar course is ndapted for all: business 
men who wish to double their incomes 
by making money by mail, or inventors 
who have patented novelties which 


they wich to place upon the market in 
the cheapest and easiest manner. If 
you are tired of low wages, and want 
your own intependent business and an 
income of from $2.00 to $5,000 yearly, 

write for free booklet at once. 


MAIL ORDER 
LYGEUM, 
508 Phelps Bldg., 


St. Louis, Mo. 














WANTED 


On a Salary Basis 


a young man or woman in every 
county of the United States to in- 
itiate and carry on certain branches 
of our business. Can use part or 
all of time. Positions permanent. 
Salaries increase with experience. 
A few traveling positions open to 


right parties. References required. 
Apply to 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


Publishers of «*Success Magazine’’ 


Address Desk 70, Washington Square, New York 
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Die in open 
air seeking 
water. 
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Kit 
. “Gets them all.” 
as cleaned out the worst 
infested ‘‘rat-holes.” Ratsand 
Spice 7 geo food and 
nforit. Dry, ec) H 
tye I, eee ee 
At druggists—15 cts. a box. 
If your’s hasn’t it, send us 25 cts. 
for one box or 60 cts. for three 
express prepaid. 
: Also ask your drug- 
ist for Vankee 


cts; 
we'll mail direct to 
you. “Never fails.” 


Dept. E, 
Springfield, 0. 


The New 
Gillette Blade 


(i907 Make) 


We want every Gillette user to try the new 
Gillette Blade (1907 Make), no matter how well 
he’s been pleased with Gillette blades of previous 
years. And we want every non-Gillette user to try 
the new blade and learn ofa truer and keener shav- 
ing edge than he's ever known in a strop razor. 

[t's not a new model but a new make. 

Itis the result of two years’ continuous and 
costly research by able steel metallurgists. 

It is of the finest iron and the iron is converted 
into steel according to a new high carbon Gillette 
formula by the most skillful steel makers in the 
steel business. The layman will more readily un- 
derstand the fineness of this new blade steel when 
it is explained that it costs 9 times the price paid 
for strap razor steel. 

And these new blades are tempered by an im- 
proved, automatic, tempering method, which 
hardens them, not superficially but from side to 
side, from end to end, from surface to bottom, and 
hardens them to a degree of hardness only 20% 
less hard than the hardest known substance—the 
diamond—and brittles them to almost the brittle- 
ness of glass (break one), and distributes the 
hardness and brittleness so evenly and so uni- 
formly that the blades are equally hard and equally 
brittle at every point. This unusual hardness and 
brittleness are due partially to the paper thinness 
of the blade (6/roooths of an inch), as the thinner 
the blade the harder it can be tempered. This 
paper thin blade is an exclusive Gillette patent 
found in no other razor. 

Then the sharp edges of the new blade are put 
on by automatic sharpening machines. Other 
razors boast of hand sharpening. Bottomless 
boast! Hands are weak, trembly, inaccurate, get 
tired, vary. But the Gillette grinding, honing, and 
stropping machines used on this new blade are 
powerful, steady, exact, tireless, uniform—hence 
work on a nearly unvarying edge and a much truer 
and keener edge than the old-fashioned hand- 
sharpened strop razor edge to which you are prob- 
ably accustomed. 

And these new (1907 Make) blades are expertly 
tested for seven defects and must split a hanging 
human hair before they 're enveloped and sealed 
in damp-proof paper from factory to you with this 
inspector's ticket enclosed: ‘‘ Should any blades 
in this package prove unsatisfactory, return them 
by mail with this ticket and explicit criticism.”’ 

In next months’ ads. we'll explain why the new 
(r907 Make) blades are uniform and the same in 
hardness and keenness. 

If you're not a Gillette user you ought to get 
one on thirty days’ free trial and give it a thorough 
test. Most dealers make this offer. If yours 
doesn't, we will. It will prove itself. Costs about 
2 cents per shave the first year, and about ¥f ofa 
cent per year subsequent years for blades. 

Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, $5.00. 
Extra blades ro for 50 cents. 

Gillette Razors and Blades sold by Drug, Cut- 
lery and Hardware dealers everywhere. 

Send for The Science of Shaving to-day. It is 
being read by thousands now and has gone through 
three editions in sixty days. It is worthits weight 
in gold to any man who doesn't wear a beard. 
A postal will bring you a copy, prepaid. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 233 Times Bldg., New York 


Gillette Safety 
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vaio Mount Bird 


We can teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals Game etc. Also to tan skins and 








line. Fine catalog and 


xidermy 
today. 


. Write 
N. W, School of Taxidermy, 29W 


> Omaha, Keb. 
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Neighbors Good and Bad 


a By ELSPETH MACDONALD 








| An Amateur 

\\\ Day N 
i We rig hire epi I 
\ passed the 


Breck house, | 
saw four strange 
youngsters cut- 
ting up all sorts 
of didoes in 
the shady 


did your 
family come 
from?’’ 
> asked of the housewife, who 

F was shaking rugs from the 
piazza. 

“Do come in a minute, I am 
dying to tell somebody about 
it. | have been transformed 
into a day nursery,” she explained. “Last week, a new 
family moved in next door. This morning the mother 
ran across. Shehad received a telegram, which had to be 
answered at once, and she had to go downtown to see her 
husband about it. Would | mind keeping an eye on 
the children, if they were left in our yard? They had 
promised not to make a bit of bother. She’d be home 
in the next car. 

“] was not very cordial about it. I had just started 
house cleaning, and | did not fancy stopping long 
enough to keep an eye on four strenuous children. 
‘Still, | promised to do it, if she did not stay more than 
an hour. It was nine o’clock when she ranin. Nowit 
is four, and she has not shown up yet.” 

“Mercy!” I said. ‘What are you going to do?” 

“That ’s what I am asking myself. I begin to think 
I am left with a family on my hands They ’re terrors. 
Jimmy, the big boy, started in by turning the hose 
on the baby. I think he was trying to drown her. | 
sent him home after dry clothes, but their mother had 
locked the door and taken the key along. I wrapped 
the child in a blanket and dried her clothes by the fire. 
Then in came Meenie with a great bump on her head. 
I had to send to the drug store for witch-hazel. Rob, 
the little fellow, cut his hand on a bit of glass. That 
had to be plastered. Then Jimmy, who was turning 
somersaults, nearly strangled himself on the clothes- 
line, and when I had straightened them out, I went to 
look for the baby. She had crawled out of her blanket, 
and was in the parlor, naked, beside a heap of pictures 
she had torn from my Gib- 
son book. That was too 
much. I gave her a spank- 
ing and she howled all the 
afternoon. Before lunch 
time, the whole brood was 
clamoring with hunger, but 
not a thing on our table 
suited them. They didn’t 
like creamed codfish or 

ingerbread. They wanted 
efsteak and mince pie, but 
they compromised on bread 


feo 


‘Turning the hose on 
the baby” 
























Illustrated by HORACE TAYLOR 


freeze them out. ! endured patiently all sorts of 
intrusions, but | drew the line when it came to their 
habit of dropping in while we were at meals. Our 
dining room opened out on a piazza, and at any hour 
they ran in, unheralded, sometimes through the kitchen, 
sometimes from the porch. While we ate, they sat 
around chatting and watching everything that came 
on the table. One day, I missed my Tittle grand- 
daughter. In-answer to my call, she leaned from the 
window of the Turners’ dining room. I went to the 
back door, and over the child’s head, | read her elders 
a sharp lesson. ‘ Julia,’ I said sternly, ‘I remember 
my mother punishing me only once. That punish- 
ment fitted a crime I never repeated. She found me 
one day visit- 
ing in a neigh- 
bor’s dining !%,~ 


: |“ 
room while (q,% | 
they were at ott 
breakfast. | ae 


was marched 
home and | 
whipped. 
Then she im- 
pressed on me 
that the most 
unpardonable 
rudeness was 
to enter, unin- 
vited, a dining 
room while 
were eating.’.” 


A Street of Tender 


Memories 


“ONCE upon a 
time,”’says my friend 
Elizabeth, “we lived 
in a street which by : 
some oversight of the city government has never 
been officially named. Its residents called it 
‘Oakwood Avenue.’ We named it after a French 
fashion, ‘The Street of Gaod Neighbors.’ We had 
lived there only for six weeks, when my sister 
was taken ill and died. Every one was good to 
us, but the kindness of the Nettletons | can never 
forget. Our maid was so inefficient, that, during 
the last days of my sister’s illness, everyday living 
became a problem. The Nettletons must have guessed 
the situation, for, while we were enduring the anxiety 
and care of nursing, we descended to the dining room, 
day after day, to find, not one of Mary’s 
badly cooked, comfortless lunches, but an 
appetizing, delicately served meal, which 
tempted us to eat, when otherwise our 
strength might have failed. Did you ever 
return from a funeral of one near and dear, 
to the heart-breaking task of setting to 
rights a disordered house? I thought of 
it with a shudder during that sorrowful ride 
from the grave. When we got home the 
sun was shining like a cheerful presence in 
the rooms, which had such a tidy, comfort- 
able, old-time appearance, that one would 


— 


people 





oo 


“*That’s right, isn’t it? 









and butter and sugar. Then never dream sickness and sorrow had 
the ae ee — P entered there. The furni- 

| i i . 
could not lay i I had not yn ete 
got the floor scrubbed—with | — fy / ~ > leaf flecked the carpets; 
these little fiends to attend \ AY ACH) <3 and the flowers were 
to. “Good heavens, there’s 4 —i 0 Ph ww _. YB massed into vases with 
Rob’s shriek! He has fallen | - = el as a graceful touch, that 
down the cellar hatchway. "> i — “ea Tiga Stang could never have 
Do get the witch-hazel. =.“ w, Sas achieved. The Nettle- 


It’s in the kitchen sink.” 

1 volunteered to help the 
tired, nervous little woman 
until the mother came back. 
She appeared at half-past 


so laden with bundles, that 
all I could see was the feath- 
ers on her hat. She ex- 
me profusely how she 

ad met a friend down-town 
who wanted her to go to a 
bargain sale. Then she was 
invited to lunch and a mat- 





“They want to neighbor with me” 





tons had the gracious in- 
tuition that a_ kindlier 
deed than following the 
dead to the churchyard, 
was to enter the dis- 
heveled house, and in their capable way make 
it homelike before our return. Oh! many a 
time since we left that New England town | 
have longed for the friends on ‘The Street of 
Good Neighbors!’”’ 


+ 


The Perpetual Borrower 
= “Don’t take that house,” pleaded Mrs. 





inée. It was such a tempta- 
tion; besides, she knew the 
children were having such a good time ana they would 
be good as little angels! She was so grateful to such a 
dear, kind, generous neighbor, for she had ‘had, ‘Oh, 
such a lovely day.% 


a - 
A Merited Rebuke 
“Once,” said an old lady in our town, “I too had 
these Turners for neighbors, and, like you, | had to 


Mowbray’s friends. “At least, not while the 
Bartletts live next door. When the Chap- 
mans were there, Mrs. Bartlett borrowed the laces out 
of her shoes.” 
“| ’Il manage them,” declared Mrs. Mowbray. 
“You can’t do it. 
them.” 
“Watch me freeze them out,” laughed the young 
housewife. 
Mrs. Mowbray sat in the kitchen of her new home, 


r 


There never was a family like 
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ie unpacking the first 
a. consignment of 
ae their household 
4b iy goods, when a tap 
= came at the. back 
} door. A boy stood 
x there with a cup in 
oe, his hand. 
= “I’m Willie 
Bartlett,” he ex- 
i) am = plained. “Mother 
~ — wants to know if 
: | 4 ’ 
/ you ‘ll lend her a 
oN ia cup of sugar. She ’s 
i Xs ) 7 making cake, and 
L BY Pf “he the grocer has not 
: J » come yet.” 
i pe “Certainly,” said 
—— the new neighbor 
cheerfully, “‘but 
< wait a minute, 
« let’s start our ac- 
“The Nettletons must have guessed count.” She tacked 
a large sheet of pa- 
per on the kitchen 
wall, and, with charcoal, she wrote across the top of it, 
Loaned to Mrs. Bartlett-- 
April 1, one cup of sugar 





bnwactdeke 636 pubbabene 3 cents 

“That ’s right, is n’t it ?” she said turning to the boy. 
“Sugar is selling now at seventeen pounds for a dollar. 
I really ought to have a fraction of a cent for measuring 
it out in cupfuls. Don’t you think sor” The boy 
stared at her with a sulky, perplexed look. 

Half an hour later he was back for a smitch of but- 
ter. ‘‘Father’s come from work,” he explained, “ and 
there isn’t any butter in the house.” 

“Certainly,” said the cheerful Mrs. Mowbray. “Is 
this enough?” She cut off a slice of butter and 
weighed it, then she set down to Mrs. Bartlett’s ac- 
count— 

One-quarter pound of butter, at 36 cents a pound, 9 cents 


The boy stared with a puzzled scowl on his face. 
He had gone a-begging from babyhood, but this was 
a brand new experience. 

Before that week was out, there was a long list of 
items on Mrs. Bartlett’s account. They stared at one 
blackly when the door was opened. To the sugar and 
butter had been added: 


” 


April 3. 2 eggs, at 30 cents adozen,.......... 5 cents 
$ SE OT NN Sn. co usnccesesccceccs Sb 
o 4 teaspoonfuls of coffee .............. o> 
ed reupofrice,. .... OT Te ete 
« 4. 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder,.... 3 
ad BS FORGE COM, 0... ..cccece sn 
GCM IO cbs iccs accccasee BB 
as es, ere 4 
- 1 square of chocolate.............. -§ 


One morning Mrs. Mowbray was making bread, when 
she heard Willie Bartlett’s knock on the back door. 
The boy glared at her over an armful of bundles. 

“Here’s all the things mother borrowed,” he stut- 
tered. “She told me to tell you she did n’t care about 
getting acquainted with you. She hain’t no use for 
nobody as keeps count of every dab of stuff they loan 


a neighbor.” 
& a 


When Social Attentions Annoy 


One day I went to call on a literary woman whose 
home is in the suburbs of a pleasant town. She was 
busy packing. 

“T leave to-morrow for New York,” she explained. 

“For New York,” I echoed. My glance swept the 
green country with its shady trees, the blue hills in the 
distance, the turfy lawns about the house, and the 
clumps of flowering shrubs. 

I seemed to hear the roar of a city’s din and to see 
the misery of sunbaked streets. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am driven to the city by kindly 
neighbors. A book promised to my publishers two 
months hence must be finished. It is a moral impos- 
sibility to work here. When I came to town, | hinted 
politely that I had no time for social duties. To 
neighborly callers, | said | would be home on Thursday 
afternoons. Then I explained how | went to my desk 
every morning, as regularly as a business man goes to 
his office. It was of no avail. My neighbors called on 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, at any hour, between breakfast 
and bedtime. I was invited to teas, dinners, lunches, 
piazza conclaves, whist parties, thimble circles, and en- 
tertainments of every sort. There are no really unpleas- 
ant people among my neighbors. They ‘re folks I would 
be glad to see every day, if | had no care but my home. 
These good women have no idea how different my days 
have to be planned from theirs. Between their sew- 
ing and housekeeping come interludes of leisure. Then 
they want to neighbor, and, alas, they want to neigh- 
bor with me.” 

“T would make them understand,” I said aggres- 
sively. 

“{ can’t do it without being unkind. They mean 
well. I would rather go away. I cam work in a big, 
noisy, lonely hotel.” 


ye Ld 


He who estimates his money the highest values 
himself the least. 














—mother, wife or daughter—is entitled to the 


Untfailing Protection of Life Insurance 


The ticking of the seconds should remind you that 
procrastination is the thief, not only of time, but 
of money, opportunity and family happiness. 
Delay in Life Insurance may deprive your family 
of their future support, comfort and education. 
A Life Insurance policy in 


The Prudential | 


is the husband and father’s greatest and most practical 
evidence of his affection for ‘‘the woman in the case.” 


Insure Now for Her Benefit 








Write To-day for Information showing 
what One Dollar a Week invested in 
Life Insurance Will Do. Dept. 33 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 























$1". |89 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 


BALANCE 85 MONTHLY 


Life time ae. Think, beautiful lots on 
splendid high ground, fronting magnificent Lon- 
don Road, high class granolithic side walks and 
running water, fine trees, property. known as 
Hampton Court, RichmondCounty, NewYork City. 

References from wel! known business men, 
who have just purchased targe plots. 

Titles are all insured and guaranteed free by 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., capital and sur- 
plus $11,000,000. New York World says:—375,000 
new people are added each year to the popula- 
tion of Greater New York, 

300 millions are now being spent for improve. 
ments to make New York the wonder city. 

Customers east of Chicago or like distance visit 
New York at my expense, or send a deposit of 
$20.00 and have me select for you two best unsold 
lots. For maps and photographs, address 


273-275-277 


CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING. WILLIAM &. PLATT, °°.aiay-hew Yor 














We furnish every ‘article of children’s attire in 








the newest fashions, correct fit, dependable materials. 
from a stock unequalled in diversity, originality and 


oe ae aah catalogue of children’s outfit- School Boys Wanted 


ting makes shopping by mail entirely satisfactory— . we rts A» " 
our reliability makes it safe—the easy directions for to bammiue™ ° 2 good pay, 
home measurements make it convenient. . of the won u 


will be Bos Se ped postage. LUSTR-ITE SILVER SOAP ; 
Pon ged 60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK Work is only for after school spare time. Write with 


We have mo branch stores—no ngenis references to Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., New York City. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Why it Pay to Learn. Opportunities Open to 

Ambitious Persons. Where to Study. 

There are two kinds of people in this world—perhaps 

more—but for the present think only of these. 
One kind spend a large amount of time grow- 
ing skinny and wrinkled, worring about what 
the future has in store for them and:their friends, 
everything looks dubious, and the poisoned 
finger of suspicion is always ready to be lifted 
at every new idea ad- 
vanced. The other kind 
take life easier, enjoy 
themselves, and continu- 
ally make the world and 
their friends better and 
brighter for having lived. 
They follow the ‘line 
of least resistance,” not 
always floating down 
stream like so much drift- 
wood, but using the nat- 
ural forces within them 
to bring ‘‘seasons of 
plenty and hours of joy” 
to everyone. They de- 
velop the tendencies God 
gave them—and make 
the most of their lives— 





One Kind they are successful be- 
cause they have not ** butted their heads against 
the pricks,” nor tried to accomplish results by 
selfish methods. Success, like everything else, 


is easy if you go after it right—merely a matter 
of ‘*know how.” 

You may wonder what all this has to do with 
the subject; but you'll see before the end is 


reached. If you are interested in making a suc- 
cess of your life—financial, influential, educa- 
tional or otherwise—you know that you must 


work and make effort in that direction. Noman 
ever attained great eminence—true greatness— 
except by this method. The same thing is true 
in learning to draw. If you simply like to look 
at pictures and wish that you might be able to 
‘*do something like that,” it is presumptive 
evidence that you have an ‘‘art instinct” which 
can be developed and doubtless made profitable 
to you if your ‘‘ wish” is backed up by a little 
willingness to develop in that direction. 

THE ACMB, School of Drawing, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is the largest correspondence Art School 
in the world—is incorporated for $140,000.00 and 
has been teaching drawing—nothing else—for 
eight years. It was founded essentially to help 
ambitious young men and women to qualify for 
high salaried positions as competent artists and 
draftsmen; successful Acme students can be 
found in all parts of the world. No other school 
offers equal advantages in this direction. 
Every feature of the ‘‘Acme quality” of ser- 
vice tends toward practical resuite, The 
courses are prepared by men qualified by over 
20 years practical experience in their respective 
lines; and these same thoroughly competent 
men give each student not only their personal 
time and attention in correcting and criticising 
the lessons sent in, but they select and often 
prepare special instructions adapted to the 
individual needs of the student. very ambi- 
tious person wants assistance at times, and an 
Acme course of instruction in drawing is but a 

hort way of securing real, honest, reliable he!p 
and faithful guidance for the student, whose 
aim in life is the development of his natural 
artistic tendencies to a practical money-making 
and success-building point. 

There is plenty of 
money to be made at 
modern commercial art 
work and $25 a week isa 
nominal salary for com- 
petent men or women. 





Men like McCutcheon, 

Briggs, Davenport, Out- 

cault, Kemble and others 

easily make $5,000 to 

$10,000 and. upwards 2 

year. Of course not all 

who take up this work 

are able to do .this—if “The other kind” 
they did there would be 

a supply greater than the present increasing 
demand-—but the opportunities ahead of the 
earnest student, and the remarkably short time 


eeded to qualify makes this field of human 
achievement extremely desirable and inviting. 
e who prefer, The Acme School has a 
INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
udents can acquire in a few monthsa 

working knowledge of this line of 





RESIDENT 


where 


t 
‘ 
practical 
r 


work 1is is done under the personal eye of 
the Chief Instructors, who exercise the same 
care as is given to correspondence students. 
Allcoursesare positively guaranteed togive you 
satisfaction, or tuition money will be refunded. 
The following courses are now being successfully 
taught by correspondence or resident methods: 


Caricature, Cartoon and Comic Drawing; Com- 
mercial Designing and Lettering; Newspaper, 
Magazine, and Book Illustrating; Mechanical, 
Architectural, and Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. 


A request will bring full information about any.of .the 
above courses free of charge, and you incur_no- obliga- 


tion to take up the study by writing now. sure to 
state which course you wish to study, also whether by 
correspondence or not. Address plainly THE ACME, 


School of Drawing, 1oor Acme Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





PIN MONEY PAPERS 


J was not left long in 

doubt as to whether 
there are good house- 
wives among the readers 
of Success MAGAzINE. 
There are a multitude of 
them, and they 'proved 
it by an instant response 
to the request for Pin 
Money Papers. Interest- 
ing, appreciative letters 
came with many of the 
manuscripts to indorse 





Rules for Sending Pin Money Papers 


Write on one side of the paper only. 


At the top of the sheet put your name and full 
address. 


Should you wish the return of your manuscript 
if it does not prove available, inclose a stamp. 


Make every idea you have to offer as plain and 
concise as possible. 


One cent a word will be paid for all con- 
tributions we use. 


Address ISABEL GORDON CURTIS, 


back but it was awfully 
good. He would not tell 
me what it was till ev- 
ery spoonful was gone. 
“Now,” he said, “you 
have eaten a raw egg, 
something you always 
declared ..you could not 
do. This is how] fix it. 
I separate an egg, beat 
the yolk tll thick and 
lemon-colored, and the 
white till it is stiff: then 











the idea of a clearing 
house for new, helpful 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE, New York City. 


I blend them, adding a 
heaping tablespoonful of 








ideas. “This is what we 
wam more than reci- 
pes,” writes one woman, “for | imagine there are 
thousands like me, who, doing unaided the work of 
a household, are very thankful for any new, practi- 
cal hint about simplifying labor or practicing econ- 
omy of money, strength, or time. So, | add my mite 
to the Pin Money Papers, hoping that I may give 
help as well as receive it.” This, the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, was exactly the motive with which this 
Secon was begun, and | feel sure that its value 
will increase, month by month. 


* * * 


A PRoTECTION FROM MotHs.—When I lay away 
winter garments and blankets, I scatter dried worm- 
wood among them and never have any trouble with 
moths.—J. B. P. 

* * * 

CLEANING House By INSTALLMENTS.—A friend of 
mine, who, though not robust is a woman of resources 
decided last spring that, with judicious management, 
she could clean house without physical injury. She 
began early in March with the rooms nearest the fire. 
Every day something was done; if it was only washing 
one shelf of the pantry, or a quarter section of the 
kitchen ceiling, or possibly overhauling a bureau drawer. 
Occasionally there would come a strenuous day, after 
which, curbing impatience, she made the next day’s 
tasks light. Before the end of May, she announced, 
triumphantly, “Housecleaning finished; housecleaner 
none the worse for wear; ten dollars saved.” —A. D. G. 

* * * 


DIGEsTIBLE SAUSAGES.—Those who like sausages, 
but with whom the grease does not agree, should try 
arboiling them a few minutes before frying. 
he result is most satisfactory. Pierce sau- 
sages with a fork before boiling. —CouNTRY 
Cook. . 
* * * 

A TEsT oF THEIR Qua.ity.—During spring 
cleaning days, | take the old towels, both 
chamber towels and dish towels, and use 
them for the many purposes that come up. 
Then I replace them with new ones. When 
buying towels, I always ask the clerk to show 
me those, of the quality | am considering, 
which have been washed. Few clerks will 
bother showing these if you do not know 
about them. They keep washed linen in 
every reliable store, and it is worth while 
having a look at it, for such fabrics are often 
deceptive when filled with dressing.—Mrs. 
F. Wuite. 

* * 
KEEPING THE PLANK CLEAN.—When one 
begins to plank shad and bluefish, it is well 
know how to care for the slab of hard- 
wooit at is'ut in the hot oven. Never 
wash it with soap and water. Take it as 
it comes from the table, scrape off every 
morsel of fish or skin, then rub it hard with 
paper. When clean, give it a hard rub with 
sandpaper, till ‘smooth and shiny, then 
wrap in a flour bag and lay where dust can 
not touch it.—EsTHeER B. 
o.8 * 
“ Pick-ME-uP.”—While at my doctor’s 
one day, after recovering from a long ill- 
ness, I suddenly felt faint: He made me lie 
down and left me for a few minutes to re- 
tirn with what he called the best .“ pick-me- 
u>” he knew. The fluffy-looking mass in a 
tumbler not only seemed to bring my strength 





powdered sugar, a dash 
of salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy. The brandy cooks the egg, so 
that the raw taste, of which you complain, is gone. 
There is nourishment enough in it to make a meal, for 
any one with a weak stomach.”—Mary BLAKE. 

* * * 

A Burciar’s Key.—One day when the back door 
key was lost, I went toa locksmith to have it replaced. 
I found it would be more expensive to have him come 
to our suburban home than to buy a skeleton key 
which I did. You have no idea of its usefulness, for 
many keys have been lost or mislaid since that time 
and it fits everywhere.—K. L. F. 


* * * 

Tue Hanpiest PLace in My KitcHen.—I have a 
shelf near my stove covered with zinc, it is the handiest 
place possible for setting hot kettles, fresh baked pies, 
4 oo else straight from the oven or stove.— 


* * * 


RAIsING FERRETs.—My husband needed a ferret on 
the farm for hunting rabbits and killing rats; it cost 
$5. The thought occurred to me if these little animals 
bring such a price, why can’t I raise them? | studied 
all | possibly could about their habits, and the care they 
needed, then I bought two females and a male. They 
eat bread and milk, or almost anything else that a cat 
will feed on. They breed twice a year in April and 
September, and have from five to twelve little ones in a 
litter. When three months old, they are ready for the 
market, and bring from $3 to $5 apiece. The first year 
I raised them I cleared $50 after paying for boxes, 
shipping, and advertising. Last year | made $15 a 
F month, and had stock enough left to begin 
the year’s work with. What farmer’s wife 
does better with poultry >—Emma N. S. 

+. * * 

For Tirep FEET.—Try a teaspoonful of 
powdered alum in a hot foot bath, for tired, 
aching feet.—Mrs. G. S. A. 

* * * 

AN Easy RENovATION.—A tarnished or 
spotted chandelier may be beautified by ap- 
plying one or two coats of dull, black paint, 
such as is used for ebonizing. Thus an un- 
sightly object is converted into a thing of 
beauty.—EsTHETIC. 

* * 

CLeveRL’ Mrnpep.—Finding my vari-col- 
ored tapestry tablecloth needed darning in 
several spots, | was at a loss to know how 
to match the different threads, when the 
idea occurred to me to pull out strands from 
the tasselled fringe, with which it was 
trimmed. I would defy you to find a place 
where it was mended, and it did not hurt the 
fringe in the least. —ECONOMIZER. 

* * oy 

A HomemabeE Novetty.—I had an old, 
torn, bead portiére, which | utilized in a 
way that has called forth all sorts of ad- 
miring comments. I cut it up and made it 
over into taut strings of bamboo and beads, 
to fill in the glass panel at my front door. 
The effect is much more artistic and novel 
than a “lace panel,” for, in a way, it resem- 
bles stained glass. —ORIGINAL. 

* * * 

Piqué REMNANTS.—Never throw away the 
smallest morsel of white piqué. When you 
get at your spring sewing, }ou will discover 
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what a boon these bits are. They can be used for 

belts, collars, cuffs, pockets, hat crowns for children, 

stocks or sailor collars, or for hot plate mats for the 

table, with scalloped edges, and are often utilized to 

pipe a gown of dark or brilliant color.—Mrs. G. S. A. 
* * * 

AN UNAPPRECIATED VEGETABLE.—This spring do 
not fail to sow a row of salsify, or oyster plant, in your 
garden. It is easily grown, aid, when the roots are 
cooked, you could blindfold one and defy them to tell 
on tasting whether it was salsify soup or the real oyster 
soup. It may also be put through the meat chopper 
and formed into imitation oysters for frying. Salsify 
grew in our garden a long time before I knew its full 
value. Now we have “oysters” at any time, and do 
not have to consider if there is an “ R” in the month!— 
C.is 

* 


* * 


INSTEAD OF WHALEBONE.—Recently, while making 
a new girdle, | found there was no whalebone in the 
house nor time for me to buy any. As a substitute, 
I used stiff cardboard, cut into strips, the width and 
length I wanted, and covered with bits of material like 
the girdle. It has worn excellently—Mrs. H. S. 
CASE. 
* 
A Deticate Potato Disu.—Add the well-beaten 
white of an egg to mashed potato, whipping the potato 
hard before dishing it. This makes it look well and 
taste better.—Bessie Ewina. 


* * 


“ 

A Fat Propucer.—There is nothing else, that I 
know of, which is such a valuable fat producer as butter- 
milk. When I began drinking it one month ago, I 
weighed 140 pounds, now I weigh 155. Anyone who 
wishes to conquer an inordinate desire for coffee, tea, 
or alcoholic liquors can do so by drinking buttermilk. 
—F. E.D 


* 


* * * 


GettT1nG Rip oF Lint.—When pressing woolen goods, 
I spread a newspaper over the material, instead of a 
cloth, then I have no bother with brushing off the 
troubleso ne lint.—Mrs. H. S. C. 


* * * 


A Watt Mop.—During house cleaning, the wall mop, 
which is made after an idea of my own, is in constant 
use. It is not the broom with a cloth pinned over it 
which some housewives use, but simply a long mop 
stick into which I have fixed a soft rag, usually the 
main part of a worn-out undervest. It can be taken 
from the mop in a second or two and have all the dust 
shaken out of it. I go over the walls first with a clean 
broom, to remove cobwebs, then with a mop, twice, if 
necessary, till not a bit of dust remains anywhere.— 


F. A. Jacox. 


* * * 


A One-Ecc Merincue.—When eggs are expensive, 
and I want a meringue, | whip the white of one egg 
hard, with a wire beater, till it almost fills a plate, add- 
ing a dash of salt, which makes the egg froth quicker; 
then I put in a tablespoonful of cold water, and beat 
again. This makes a good-sized meringue, and it does 
not shrink while browning so much as if it were all egg. 
—Mrs. G. M. J. 

ue 

STORING A Fur Coat.—I put my husband’s fur coat 
away for the summer in a paper flour sack, first brush- 
ing it well, and putting camphor gum into the pockets. 
I turn it so the lining will be on the outside and the 
sleeves folded in. Then I begin at the neck and shoul- 
ders and roll toward the bottom, which makes it just fit 
into a large flour sack. This I tie with a strong cord, 
leaving a loop to hang it by.—F. E. F. 

* + 


HANDY FoR KITCHEN WEAR.—I make the sleeves of 
my working gowns from an ordinary shirt-waist pattern, 
finishing them at the wrist with a skimpy bias ruffle. 
Inside the binding, that covers the seam, where the 
sleeve and ruffle meet, I run a narrow elastic. I never 
have trouble with sleeves dropping down while | am 


* * 


* 


busy, neither do they look mussy when pulled up or 
down.—L. G. A. 
* * * 
THe Menpinc Pieces.—When I make our wash 


dresses for the summer, | baste bits of the goods into 
the gathers on the wrong side of the skirt, in order to 
have pieces for mending that have faded out to be the 
same color as the garment.—E. C. K. 

“ * * 


No More StretcuHinc.—When we built our new 
house, I barred out high shelves that I could not reach 
in every pantry or closet; they are nothing but dust 
collectors.—ELLEN WADE. 

* 


* * 


GUARDING THE BuLs Beps.—During April, there 
often comes a blast of chill winter, after green things 
have begun to push up their heads. I have lost so 
many bulbs, from this cause, that | now guard against 
a frost snap. Usually the weather prophet foretells 
such a change, then I take a heavy, old quilt, and lay it 
over the bulb beds, having first built around them a 
fence of low sticks, which prevents the quilt from crush- 
ing any tender shoots. | do not lift it off till the sun is 

' strong and hot.—Mrs. H. HAMILTOR. 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION BUILDINGS, 
OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY THE I. C. S. 
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The Business of: 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 


That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 





e Schools, of Scrant 
raise, not merely salaries—but your salary. 


To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, 





Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to 


owns and occupies three large buildings, covering seven acres of floor space, and employs 
2700 trained people, all of whom have one object in view—to make it easy for you and all 
poorly-paid men to earn more. Truly then—/the business of this place is to raise salaries. 


Every month an average of 300 I. C. S. students 
voluntartly report increased salaries. In 1906, 3376 
students so reported. These students live in every 
section. Right in their own homes, at their present 
work, the I.C.S. goes to them, trains them to 
advance in their chosen line, or to profitably 
change to a more congenial occupation. 


The same opportunity now knocks at your door. 
What are you going to do with it? Are you going 
to lock the door in its face and lag along at the 
same old wages, or are you going to open the door 
ard give the I. C. S. a chance to show you? Per- 
haps you don’t see how, but the I. C. S. does. 
That is its business—fo raise your salary. 

Here is all you have to do. From this list select 
the position you prefer and notify the I. C. S. by 
postalor letter. It costs you nothing but the stamp 
to learn how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 




















4 auuuuumaarer Cent 
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The Union Savings 
Bank 


is under the management of men of large 
experience and vast resources. It is 


A Good Bank for Your Savings 


Pays 4 per cent. interest, compounded every 
six months. Has depositors living in every 
State in the Union. 


ae 6 = 


Hi. ©, Frick . F. Jones, Jr. 
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GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Gruss an Teplliz, deep r 
Aurora, 
Pri; 
Enchantress, deep rose. 
Sunrise, golden yellow. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations the *‘Divine Flow- 
er,” all colors, 


6 Beautiful eee oe 


For a Good Salary 


Here isa list of good positions. Select the one 
ou prefer, write a postal to Interna 


and ask how you can qualify to fill it ak 
salary. 
Be sure to mention the position you prefer. 


Bookkeeper Telephone Engineer 
Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engincer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 

Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Se Architect’! Draitsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Bridge Enginecr 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
echanical Drafteman 





ALL WILL BLOOM 


WOMAN FLORIST 
THIS SUMMER. 


Hardy Everblooming 25 
Cc 
Sent to any address postpaid; 


Rose On their own roots. 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition, 


andest pink. 
gan, bright red. 


tize-W inning¢ thryadnthe- 





A. W. Mellon Prank iY Ne 3 Grand Orchid Cannas, ...... ae. 

H, C. McEldowney Edwai 8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, 25e. 

Wm. G. Park J. M. axhart 6 Fuchsias, all different, he. 

J. M. Schoonmaker Ag | B. Schiller 10 Lovely Gladiolus, ........: 2e. 

P. C. Knox W.N. Frew 10 Su rb Pansy Plants. . » Se. 

7.8 = R. B. Melion 15 Pits. Flower Seeds, all different. | | <5. 

Booey ag ge Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. 

D. E. Park James H. Lockhart Guaran’ salways one. Catalog Free. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $300,000. | ae 


Write for the “Banking by Mail Book.” 
FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Per Cent 
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$8 ELLA V. mAtween, Box 83, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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TAUGHT &Y MAIL. Lessons prepared apter 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., “~ -- 
President of Illinois (‘ollege of Law Garges 
school in Chicago). University methods. ¢ Gre 
given by ner we oh school for work done 

ks required for on first year loan free. 
Special courses ce in 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 


y work, English, yTatin and ‘German. 





303 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 









PATENTS that PROTECT: 


Our 3% books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 
KR. S. & A. Bt. Epcey, Washin D.C 


ton . Estab. 1869 








Rll Macy 6 Co's Attmctions Are Their Low Priomp 
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Bway at Oth Ax Hithte 35th SV 


$1|4 New York Suits 


«>, Made to Your Measure 


OU write for our free Spring Catalogue, 
550 pages, and samples of the new 
spring suitings. We make, to your own 
measure, whichever suit you select, 
guaranteed to fit you, to please you 
rfectly, or send your money back. 
HIS OFFER 18 MADE BY MACY'S, THE 
LARGEST DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT 
STORE UNDER ONE ROOF IN AMERICA, 
This beantiful Broadway model, ex- 
actly as pictured, will be made to your 
own measure in your choice of a Var- 
iety of pretty materials for only $19.74. 
The coat is all taffeta lined, trimmed 
with three mannish pockets and with 
collar and cuffs of peau de_cygne. 
No sult equal to this Broadway Model is 
made by any other house in America for 
las than one-third more money. Just 
why this is true and how and why 
Macy’s prices are always lower on 
everything you buy, is all explained 
in the big new spring style book 
and catalogue we are going to 
send you free. This catalogue 
also tells how “Macy’s Pays 
the Freight.” ss ome 550 
»ages of handsome offer! 
beautiful new style shirt waists 
for 99c., silk underskirts for $2.97 
all the new dress goods, and 
silks and novelty materials, 
everything new, every new style 
and ever. ng needed for wear 
or in the home. This exquisite 
550 encyclopedia of the 
Great Macy’s will be sent you 
free. Write for it now. Address 
Room 606 





to $35.74 


, , 























———-R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York—— 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The NewYork Shopper 


Conducted by MRS. CHARLOTTE BIRDSALL WILLIAMS 





Rules of this Service 


{All articles mentioned below, or any other merchandise that 
is offered for sale in New York City, can be obtained by for- 
warding price to “‘ The NewYork Shopper,” care of this magazine. 
This department is in charge of Mrs. Charlotte Birdsall Williams, 
manager of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, an in- 
stitution devoted to solving all shopping, catering, furnishing, 
and purchasing problems of the home, and much patronized by 
fashionable New York women for these purposes. Mrs. Williams, 
herself, is well known socially, and possesses rare taste, 
judgment, and intuition. Her services are freely placed at the 
di 1 of our readers, and her advice, artistic taste, and eco- 





The Mark that 
Identifies the De Luxe 
Business Paper 





Hold a sheet of 
COUPON BOND 


paper to the light— 


look for the water-mark ‘‘GQUPOM BOND'’—this 
water-mark is a guarantee of the highest class in 
writing paper manufacture, and an assurance of un- 
approachable quality, finish, durability and ap- 
pearance 

Clothe your messages to your correspondents in 
the best that the printer of stationer can give you. 

Print your price-lists, letters, checks and envelopes 
on COUPON BOND. A message on @QURON BOND 
—like a well-dressed; forceful salesman—is a/ways 


sure af a hearing. 


GQUPOM BONT is the highest type of Bond Paper. 
The material employed, the method of manufacture, 
and our knowledge of paper making insure a business 
paper of unrivaled quality and appearance. 





water-mark COUPON BONG on 


Look for the 


the paper you ar? purchasing. If itis not there it 
is not the de luxe business paper. IT PAYS TO 
GET THE BEST 

us on your business letter head—or 


Write 
send stamps—for complete sample line of 
GOUPON BOND'’—white and in colors— 
nd the name—of a local printer or stationer 
W an supply it. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Business Paper in America. 


HOLYOKE, - - - MASS. 











nomical judgment may be had without charge. All articles 
(except bedding and combs) will be sent on approval, and a 
cheerful refund of the purchase price made on demand, 


Price Quotations, Samples, and Information Wanted 


Letters requesting information, price quotations, and samples, 
should state concisely all essential particulars, as age, height, 


Mrs. L., Des Moines, 1A.—Can / get a good brass bed 
for $50? 

For $30 to $40 I can buy a brass bedstead, English 
lacquer; with springs from $5.50 to $7 extra. They 
come in fancy scroll designs, though the plain bar 
effect is newer and in better taste. Pretty brass beds, 
at $25 are of good value and most attractive. 

.;. * 


Mrs. M. H., Great Neck, L. 1.—/nclosed find $5, for 
which please send me a carpet sweeper. With the balance 
buy one washable blue bath mat and some nice towels. 


I have sent you by express the best make of carpet 
sweeper, which costs $2.50, and a blue washable bath 
mat, twenty-eight by fifty inches. This cost $1, is 
extra large, reversible, and of two-pound quality. The 
remaining money | spent on handsome huck towels, 
with damask figures and good design: 

“ & © 

Mrs. D. M., Topeka, KansAs.—/ send you money 
herewith for which kindly buy one silk dressing sack, one 
handsome lace turnover, one fan for evening use, one 
— of pink shoes, and a dress jor my two-year-old girl. 

se your own judgment as to division of the money. 

__ Your parcel has been sent by express. 1 send you a 
blue China silk sack, with a large collar trimmed with 
insertion and lace, costing $3.95; one gauze and spangled 
fan at $1.25; one Duchess lace turnover collar at $1; 
child’s pink shoes, 65 cents, and a dainty little dress 
for $1.25. 

ot Os 9 oe 

Mrs. J. S., STATEN IsLanp, N. Y.—Can 
you send me for the inclosed 50 cents, a Jap- 
anese fern ball, with directions for taking care 
of it ? 

When you receive the fern ball I have ex- 
pressed, place it intepid water for fifteen min- 
utes; do this once a day for three days. After- 
wards dip it in water a few seconds every ~~ 
It must not become too dry nor too moist. In 
two or three weeks it will begin to sprout, and 
will flourish abundantly if well cared for. 

* * * 

Mr. L., GRANADA, CoLto.—The last roof paint 
I used was a complete failure. | have decided 
that cheap paint does not pay. Will you be kind 
enough to tell me what is considered the best roof 
paint and if you can send it to me? 

There is a well-known roof paint, which after 
po of practical test, represents the most ad- 

esive and weather-proof coating manufactured. 
The solvent used is pure linseed oil and the 
basis is asphalt, not coal tar. It is suitable 
for any roof, metal, felt, or canvas, and comes 
in black or brown. One gallon covers a square. 
Black costs $1.10 a gallon, in one to three 
gallon quantity; 90 cents per gallon, in five to 
twenty gallon quantity; 75 cents per gallon, in 
thirty to fifty gallon quantity. Brown costs 
$1.20, $1.05, and 90 cents respectively. Tell 
me, when you order it, if you wish it sent by 
freight or express. 








weight, and complexion, when dress goods are wanted, or size of 
room and kind of wall paper when ordering rugs or hangings. 
If reply by mail is desired, a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope must be included. The amount the purchaser desires to 
pay should always be stated. 


Ordering and Remitting 
Orders must be written on a piece of paper separate from the 
letter of transmittal. 
Drafts, checks, and money orders must be made payable to 
Charlotte Birdsall Williams. 


Shipping and Forwarding 

Remittances must include sufficient postage, or goods must be 
sent by express, charges collect. Postage on merchandise is 
one cent an ounce. Mail packages are at customer’s risk, un- 
less registered, which costs eight cents additional. Larger ship- 
ments will be sent by freight or express as directed. Within roo 
miles of New York, an order of $5 or over can usually be sent 
expressage free. Tue Eprrors.] 


Miss L., HARTFORD, ConN.—/ have a large number of 
boarders, and my coffee bill is heavy. 1 do not wish to 
use a poor grade of coffee, but can you send me a good 
coffee jor less than 35 cents, which I have to pay here? 

I can recommend a coffee, which will largely reduce 
your expenses. It was brought to my notice by a 
connoisseur of coffee, and I have friends who are en- 
thusiastic in its praise. It fluctuates from eighteen to 
twenty cents a pound, and is kept only in the best 
grocery houses of New York. 

a 


Mrs. T. H., PaLestine, TExas.—/n our new bouse 
we have very little closet room, and everything is unbandy 
to work with. Please tell me about kitchen cabinets, price, 
and the best style to purchase. 


A cabinet, four feet high, with a thirty-one inch base, 
costs $16. It has three drawers for knives and cooking 
utensils, and four bins for sugar, flour, salt, or cereals. 
The top has a shelf, three wooden drawers, and three 
spice drawers, with two compartments in each. A 
hardwood bread board slides under the center. Cab- 
inets costing $25 or $30 have compartments for pots, 
pans, etc. They are built of ash, with drawer pulls 
of dull brass finish. ; 

* * * 

Mrs. A. S., New ORLEANS, La.—/ wish to purchase 
a layette. Please quote prices and state bow much | 
should send you. Use your judgment in spending it. 


Fora baby’s first wardrobe you require three 
little bands of soft flannel. They can be made 
at home, or bought for 25 cents apiece. 
They are used for three weeks and then re- 
placed by knitted bands, which cost 25 cents 
in all wool. A better quality is 45 cents, or 
of silk and wool mixed, 50 cents. our shirts 
will be required, either three-quarters wool, 50 
cents; all wool, 60 cents; or silk and wool, 
cents. Four barrocoats will be needed. They 
come at 65, 75, or 85 cents. A spring baby 
requires one pretty flannel skirt, to wear when 
dressed nicely. It will cost $1.50. Two white 
skirts are enough. They come in soft material 
at from 85 cents to $1.50. Ten little slips are 
none too many —six at $1, four at $1.25 — and 
one dress for $3. Pink, white or blue booties 
cost 12 cents, and, if one wishes, more can be 
spent on little sacques, bibs, caps, etc. 


* * * 


Mrs. G. L., WinpHam, N. Y.—My husband 
and | wish a phonograph, and want your aid in 
purchasing it. We would like an instrument which 
will produce classical music and the voices of the 
famous singers. Wall $25 buy one ? 


The cylinder record machines. at $20, or a 
plate record machine at $22, come within your 
price. Cylinder records are more durable, but 
plate records are softer and sweeter. Both in- 
struments carry records of popular and classical 
music, but only the plate machine offers records 
made by faffous singers. 
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GOOD NATURED AGAIN 


Good Humor Returns with Change to Proper 
Food. 


“For many years I was a constant sufferer from 
indigestion, and nervousness amounting almost to 
prostration,” writes a Montana man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the vision was blurred 
and weak, with moving spots before my eyes. This 
was a Steady daily condition. I grew ill-tempered, and 
eventually got so nervous | could not keep my books 
posted, nor handle accounts satisfactorily. I can’t 
describe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one day, I hap- 

pened to notice Grape-Nuts in a grocery store, and 
bought a package, out of curiosity to know what it 
was. 
“| liked the food from the very first, eating it with 
cream, and now I buy it by the case and use it daily. 
] soon found that Grape-Nuts food was supplying 
brain and nerve force as nothing in the drug line ever 
had done or could do. 

“It wasn’t long before I was restored to health, 
comfort and happiness. Through the use of Grape- 
Nuts food my digestion has been restored, my nerves 
are steady once more, my eye-sight is good again, my 
mental faculties are clear and acute, and | have 
become so good-natured that my triends are truly as- 
tonished at the change. I feel younger and better 
than I have for 20 years. No amount of money 
would induce me to surrender what | have gained 
through the use of Grape-Nuts food.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ‘“There’s a 
reason.” Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 











Wherever 
you live, a small invest- 

ment for an Ideal Concrete Ma- 

chine will bring you a profitable, 
permanent business in the manufac- 
ture of Concrete Building Blocks. Pre- 
vious experience unnecessary. Read 
what one machine did in 30 days. 


Taylorville, Ill., 4, 30, 06. 
IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CoO.: 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sirs: We have had our Ideal Machine going 
every day for a month now, with perfect satisfac- 
tion. Are getting all the business we can handle. 
All the blocks we can make for a month are 
already sold in advance. Must soon have another 
machine. Please send cut of Concrete Block to 
use in getting out a letter head. 
Respectfully, 
E. W. COLEGROVE,* 
Mgr. Litholite Stone Co. 


IDEAL 
Concrete 
Machines 


turn sand, gravel, water and a little cement 
into building material more durable and 
ornamental than brick, stone or lumber, and 
far less expensive. The machine is simple, 
rapid and everlasting. Has no cogs, chains, 
wheels or gears. same machine makes 
blocks in countless ornamental designs and 
of natural stone effect. : 
Write and learn how easily one man with 
one Ideal Concrete Machine can start a 
profitable business wherever people 
live in houses. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINE CO., 
Dept. A, 
South Bend, ind. 














Mrs. H. E. R., MonTIcELLo, N.. Y.—For a wedding 
gilt I received an isite set of white and gold «china, 
ut I dislike using tt for breakfast and lunch. Could 
you suggest any china that is thin and dainty looking, yet 
inexpensive ? 
hy not get four delicate blue and white Japanese 
plates for 25 or 35 cents; four bread and butter plates, 
15 cents; four cups and saucers, 15 cents; one milk 
pitcher, 15 cents; one sugar bowl, 25 cents; one coffee 
pot with bamboo handle, 25 cents; one bread plate, 
25 cents; one platter, 50 cents; two small vegetable 
dishes, 35 cents; four cereal dishes, 25 cents; and four 
fruit plates, 25 cents? This ware is really quite 
artistic and dainty. 
* * 

Miss L. N., Locan, IpAHO.—Kindly give me some 
idea of the new spring fabrics such as | could use in a 
trousseau and let me have samples. 

Sheer summer fabrics would be suitable for your 
bridal gowns, such as soft taffetas, cloth taffetas 
Rajah Tuscan, Oriental silks, silk voiles, mousselines 
and louisines. _ Voiles are used in wool, silk and cotton. 
The satin stripe is particularly beautiful and is not as 
fragile as it looks. Grays, violets, and soft light reds 
are especially popular. There are also embroidered 
swisses with charming designs in pastel shades. 
Colored linens and mousselines trimmed with satin, 
ribbon and embroidery are novelties. Liberty satins 
are even more in favor than voiles. Irish or Venise 
lace is the smartest thing for chemisettes for summer 
frocks. Valenciennes lace is the daintiest. 

ae ae 

Mrs. H. C., Roanoke Rapips, N. C.—For $5 | can 
send you a splendid pompadour to match your hair. 
When ordering, enclose a sample of your hair cut from 
the end, also one close to the head. In regard to the 
soft full appearance in the back, the hair will stay 
puffed, without using a support, if it is coarse and 
fluffy. It costs $10 for a pompadour that goes around 
the head. Numerous marcel wavers are good. They 
range in price from 25 to 50 cents for six. 

* ce 

M. B. H., Lenox, lowa.—A good velvet rug does 
not come in the size you want; so I have sent you an 
Axminster rug at $22 in Oriental Kasac colors, which 
will | think be more artistic in your parlor. The bed- 
room rug was a harder order. After carefully con- 
sidering the matter, | sent you a two-tone tan combina- 
tion, six by nine feet, in Brussels finish but not Brus- 
sels. This, which will harmonize with your parlor 
rug, cost 

ee. ees 

J. A. M., Apams, Nes.—If you are going to use 4 
material as inexpensive as silkolene, | do not thin 
anything. would be pretty but the plain. If you could 
afford Madras curtains, they can be had for $5 a pair 
in the stained glass effect. The upper part of the wall, 
treated with a tapestry paper border, if you care to 
have a contrast, would give an attractive finish. 

Certainly fit in a window seat; it is artistic, as well 
as useful, and adds much to the effect of a room. 

ee 

C. F. N., Bovina Center, N. Y.—With my knowl- 
edge of typewriters, I do not believe that with $10 you 
could purchase a second-hand typewriter that would 
be worth buying. It might not last longer than a year. 
For $15 or $20, | can get you a second-hand machine or 
you could purchase one on the installment pian. 

eee 


J. R. S., Birountvitte, Tenn.—Your black net 
would be very pretty made over your old black silk, 
and | would suggest trimming it with heavy insertion, 
or appliqué medallions. | can send you a lovely 
waist, of white or cream net, for $4.95. 

* * oa 


B. W.C., JACKSONVILLE, ILt.—I can send you a very 
artistic lamp for $5. 1 saw some lovely ones yester- 
day, in art glass, in green and yellow, or green and 
white, or green and old rose. These lamps may not 
be left when I receive your order, but I can find some- 
thing you will like. The lamps I mentioned have brass 
bowls, and are 20 inches high. 

cS 

E. S. A., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—In regard to birth 
announcements, | could get you for 75 cents per dozen, 
little cards, about two by three pi one-half inches, 
with the word “arrived” in one corner, and a few 
other lines, and down in the other corner a little stork, 
in black and white. I will gladly send you samples 
of these cards if you wish. 

* 


ok 


* 


E. J. W., Reno, NevapA.—A 22 inch French curled 
lume comes at $10, a 24 inch French curled one at 
es-c0. I might secure one for less, at a sale, however. 
Batiste waists cost from $5 up, while those in good 
Brussels net usually come from $10 up Send me the 
amount you wish to spend on the different articles and 
I will purchase them for you as reasonably as I can. 
edhe” ee 


H.C. K., CALDWELL, Kansas.—Table linen 72 inches 
wide costs from $1 up. The $1 quality is really good 
value, but those sizes that you wish are more expensive. 
Table linen two and one-half yards wide comes at $2 
and $3 a yard; napkins to match, 24 inches wide. $3.75; 
clothes two and one-quarter yards square at $6.25 to 
$9 each; two and one-half yards square, $6.25 to $10: 
clothes two yards square $2.25; and two and one-half 
by two, $3.25; and two by three, $2.75. 
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Pa bst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


4 


= sl Be, 
For the Overworked NI 


Work arid worry of a business 
life, the cares of house and the strain 
of society, tend to lessen the vitality of 
men and women, often bringing about 
a state of collapse. You are not sick, 
but nature has been overtaxed; your 
sleep does not refresh, your energy is 
lacking and you have lost your grip or 
the good things in life. These are the 
warnings-the system mustbe strength- 
ened. Atthiscriticaltime,the remedy is 


Pabst Extract 
he BOs Tonic 


Being an extract of rich barley malt 
and choicest hops, it not only furnishes 
nourishment in predigested form, but 
acts as atonic, giving you a desire for 
food and furnishing your system the 

power to draw quicker, better 
and greater energy from what 
youeat. The gentle, soothing § 
effect of the hops restores 
your nerves to their normal 
state, causing peaceful and 
refreshing sleep, strength- 
ening the brain and giving 
new lifetothe tired muscles. 


Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


Will strengthen the weak and 
loverwor - Will produce 

sleep. Willbuild up and feed 
the nerves. Will conquer 
dyspepsia. Will help recov- 
ery from sickness. ill as- 
sist nursing mothers. 


25¢ at all D; ists 
Insist Upon the Original 
Guaranteed under 
the National Pure Food Law. 
U. 8. Serial No. 1921. 
Bookletand Picture entitled “ 

First Adventure” sent free on 

Pabst Extract Dept-14, Milwaukee, Wis, 











asiest on the eyes. 
Beck-Iden is a 
bronze lamp; 
It burns gas; w 
more. light than city gas 
the cost. It turns on and off 
It has no wick, oil, mantle or 
no dangers, like oil lamps, 
It vitiates less air and makes jess heat than any 
fiers’! inl We Lek Our Sgoes in 
ow e Lig! 
'y Ladies 1, speaking of the ga 


Sao light than an eqn: 
b 0 
s—burns with a steady, white flame of gr 


IMancy—the ‘nearest a) 
light of any artificial illuminant.” 
The article also 


lene Lamp Co., 50 University P1,, 8. ¥. (Hy 
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SEA-ROVER’S REMEDY 
Postum Coffee and its Power to Rebuild. 


The young aaughter of a government officer whose 
duties keep him almost constantly on board ship 
between this country and Europe, tells an: interesting 
tale of the use her father made of Nature’s food rem- 
edy to cure an attack of malarial fever. 

‘Father recently returned from a long sea-trip, bed- 
ridden and emaciated from an attack of malarial 
chills and fever,” she writes: “In such cases people 
usually dose themselves with medicines, and we were 
surprised when he, instead of employing drugs, pro- 
ceeded to devote himself exclusively to Postum Food 
Coffee, of which he has long been fond. He used two 
or more cups at each meal, drinking it very hot, and 
between meals quenched his fever-engendered thirst at 
all hours of the day and night from a supply we kept 
ready in the water-cooler. ‘For. several days his only 
drink and sometimes his only food was Postum Coffee, 
hot or cold, according to the moment’s fancy. 

“Within a day or two his improvement was notice- 
able, and within a week he was a well man again, 
able to resume his arduous occupation. 

“He first began to drink Postum Food Coffee several 
years ago, as a remedy for insomnia, for which he 
found it invaluable, and likes it so much and finds it 
so beneficial that he always uses it when he is at home 
where he can get it.” N, 
Battle Creek, Mich.- While this man uses Postum as a 
remedy, it is in no sense-a medicine but only food in 
liquid form. But this is-nature’s way and “ There’s a 
reason.” See the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Name given by Postum Co.,° 








ELECTRICAL EN 


Electrical Engineers are not looking 
for work, The work is looking for them 
—at wages which leave a margin for 
enjoyment and savings. Write to-day 
for our free 200-page book describing 
our courses in Electrical Engineering. 

















lay out a city is a task of the highest 
order, The opportunity to master this 
profession lies with you, Write fous 

to-day for our free 200-page book 
| 4 describing this and many other courses. 


CARPEN 


There is many a doctor and lawyer 
not earning as much as a good car- 
penter. There is always demand for 
skilled workers, Master the trade and 
give yourself an independent position 
in the community. Send for our 200- 
page book describing 60 correspond- 
ence courses, Write to-day. 





There is a simple, inex- 
pensive way to prepare 
yourself for entrance to res- 
ident Engineering Schools 
without losing a moment of 

time from your present work. 
Write at once for our 200-page 
book describing this course, 


Is agreeable work and opens the way to 
great opportunities, It will pay you 
well, and you can master it at a little ex- 
pense. Write at once and we will send 
you Free a 200-page book, describing 

60 courses of instruction. 


Tunnels, bridges, canals, sub- 
ways (the age of subways is just 
beginning)—somebody will be en- 
gineering their construction 20 years from 
now. Why should it not be vou? Weite 
without delay for our 200-page book describ- 
ing our courses, It is Free, 


The Motor Car Industry alone has 
opened a new and profitable field of 
employment for thousands of me- 
chanical experts, We teach you by 
mail. Our 200-page book illustrating 
Courses in Mechanical Engineer- 
ingisfree. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 






















































Let ‘the Good’ Wife ‘Ask Her Purse 


T 1s a Curious fact that many people consult their 

fancy instead of their purse for what they wish to 
purchase. 

I .know women, whose husbands do not earn more 
than twenty-five dollars a week, who will pay one 
hundred dollars for a tailor-made gown and twenty- 
five dollars for a hat. It does not require much arith- 
metic to enable one to see that this is ‘out of all 
proportion to the income of a family of six. 

If thé husband and wife would, at the beginning of 
the year, put down on paper their probable income 
for the year, allowing a reasonable amount for emer- 

encies and for unforeseen demands, and then try to 
sin out the proper proportion of this amount to be 
expended for living expenses, for dress, for books, 
magazines,.and travel, for amusement, recreation, or 
vacation, they would come out much better at the end 
of the year, and avoid the trouble, worry, and anxiety 
which debt and complications bring. 

The head of a most delightful family, where I have 
often visited, receives a yearly salary of about five thou- 
sand dollars. His wife is a very charming woman, and 
a delightful entertainer; but her tastes run way beyond 
her husband’s income. She entertains a great many 
friends, and she could not think of giving them any- 
thing but the very best the market affords—the 
most expensive brands, the finest delicacies. She can- 
not bear to have anything around her that is not 
delicate and exquisite, for she has a very artistic 
temperament. She has accounts at the most fashion- 
able dressmakers, milliners, and shopkeepers. The 
tradesmen are all glad to give her credit, because her 
husband is‘an influential man, and she is a woman of 

reat charm. Her daughters are brought up with the 
idea that they must have nothing to do with anything 
cheap or common, and that they should never wear 
septs that is alittle passé. Everything must be at 
the top of fashion. 

The result of all this is, that there is a black cloud of 
debt hanging over this delightful home, where every- 
body likes to go because of the atmosphere of cordiality 
and love, sweetness and light and cheer, which always 
pervades it. The husban 
wife that he cannot bear to restrain her, and sometimes, 
when he reaches home very troubled and worried with 
the duns for his wife’s bills; and tries to talk seriously 
with her, she will laugh it off, and, with a caress, a 
smile, and a kiss, banishes his worry for the time, and 
things go on in the same way. 

He told me, confidentially, that his wife’s outstanding 
bills with tradespeople nearly equal his entire salary, 
and that yet he is powerless to remedy the situation; 
that, if he speaks of economy in the house, the girls and 
the mother tell him that it is foolish to talk about their 
economizing in their position in society—that they 
must keep up appearances. It would not do to show 
weakness or poverty. The wife tells him that she is 
anxious to see that her daughters are married well, 
and. that it would be fatal to trv to economize until 
they are. So the husband is haunted with this ter- 
rible specter of debt, hounded by the tradesmen, 
who are only kept from forcing him into bankruptcy 
by the charm of his wife and his own influence in the 
community, and never feels safe or really happy in an 
otherwise ideal home—all because of his wife’s ex- 
travagant ideas. 

She does not mean to injure him or worry. him, for 
she loves him very dearly, and her home is the dearest 
place on earth to her; yet she does not apportion 
things rightly. Her expenditures are proportioned to 
an income two or three times as large as their own. 
She cannot see the relation between a three hundred 
and fifty dollar sealskin coat and a five thousand 
dollar salary. 

The wife tries to keep unpleasant facts from her 
husband, and never tells him of the duns that come to 
the house if sHe can possibly keep them from him. She 
would be the last person to cause him pain. 

The man referred to seemed to have good judgment 
in most matters, but he could not bear to rebuke or 
criticise his wife. He told me it was the hardest thing 
he ever had to do. She would come to him with such a 
sweet smile and in such an appealing way, when she 
wanted anything, that he did not have the heart to 
tesist her, or to refuse her anything she wanted, if it was 


is so much in love with his. 
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in his power to get it. Young men should be very cau- 
tious about marrying girls with expensive habits and 
extravagant tastes—and many of the most lovable and 
the most beautiful women have these expensive tastes. 
The husband of such a woman should be very firm and 
insist upon the expenditures always being in propor- 
tion to the income. It would be well to give the wife 
this motto, to be put on her purse, so that she would see 
it every time she opened it: “Ask thy purse what thou 
snouldst buy.” 
* * * 


Social Intercourse as an Educator 


T Is astonishing how much you can learn from 

people in social intercourse when you know how to 
look at them rightly. But it is a fact that you can only 
get a great deal out of them by giving them a great deal 
of yourself. The more you radiate yourself, the more 
magnanimous you are, the more generous of yourself, 
the more you fling yourself out to them without reserve, 
the more you will get back. 

You must give much in order to get much. The cur- 
rent will not set toward you until it goes out from you. 
About all you get from others is a reflex of the currents 
from yourself. The more generously you give, the more 
you get inreturn. You will not receive if you give out 
stingily, narrowly, meanly. You must give of yourself 
ina whole-hearted, generous way, or you will receive 
only stingy rivulets, when you might have had great 
rivers and torrents of blessings. 

A man who might have been symmetrical, well-round- 
ed, had he availed himself of every opportunity of 
touching life along all sides, remains a pygmy in every- 
thing except his own little specialty, because he 
did not cultivate his social side. 

It is always a mistake to miss an opportunity of 
meeting with our kind, and especially of mixing with 
those about us, because we can always carry away 
something of value. It is through social intercourse 
that our rough corners are rubbed off, that we become 
polished and attractive. 

It is possible to get a benefit out of social life which 
cannot be gotten elsewhere. If you go into it with a 
determination to give it something, to make it a school 
for self-improvement, for calling out your best social 
qualities, for developing the latent brain cells, which 
have remained dormant for the lack of exercise, you 
will not find society either a bore or unprofitable. But 
you must give it something, or you will not get anything. 

When you learn to look upon every one you meet as 
holding a treasure, something which will enrich your 
own life, which will enlarge and broaden your own 
experience, and make you more of a man, you will not 
think the time in the drawing-room wasted. 

The man who is determined to get on will look upon 
every experience as an educator, as a culture chisel, 
which will make his life a little more shapely and 
attractive. 

* * * 


You Find What You Look For 


“HE that hath a froward heart findeth no good.” 

Whoever would be happy must make up his mind 
to see only the good in others, to hunt for the beautiful 
things in their characters and to ignore the ugly things; 
to look for harmony and to avoid discord. 

To hold the loving thought, as a mother does toward 
her children, develops the better side. The delicate 
flower of manhood or womanhood will not blossom 
in the foggy, chilly atmosphere of hatred, of jealous 
envy, and condemnation. It must have the warm sun 
of love, of piaise, of a. of encouragement, 
to call out its beauty and to produce the perfect flower. 

Never allow yourself to condemn or form a habit of 
criticising others. No matter what they do, hold 
toward them perpetually the kindly thought, the love 
thought. Determine to see only that which is good and 
sweet and wholesome and lovely in them. Try to 
see the man or woman that God intended, not the 
warped, twisted, and deformed one which a vicious life 
may have made; and you will generally find what you 
are looking for. 

You will never find the straight by looking for the 
crooked, or holding the crooked thought in the mind. 
If you are constantly criticising or finding fault, 
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instead of praising or appreciating, you will ruin your 
power of seeing the beautiful and the true, just as a 
habitual liar loses the power to tell the truth. 

If you habitually hold the deformed thought, the 
ironical, the skeptical, the pessimistic, the depreciative 
thought, you will ruin your ability to see or appreciate 
merit, or what is good and true. 


x * * 


usiness Generalship 


WHEN you are so buried in the detail of your business 
that you cannot get a clear, sharp view of your 
affairs in all their relations, you are in danger of failure. 
No great general ever takes a gun and goes with his 
soldiers into the thick of the fight, where he would be so 
stunned by the noises, and so blinded by the smoke of 
battle that he could not watch the movements of the 
enemy, could not see where his own troops needed 
reénforcements, or how to hurl his forces on the weakest 
place in the enemy’s ranks. He must go where he 
can watch every movement of the armies. 

If you are going to be a general in business, you must 
keep where you can get a clear view of your affairs and 
know what is going on everywhere. While you are 
buried in detail, your business may be in a dangerous 
position, from which you could extricate it if you knew 
the exact situation. 

Many a man fails in trying to be a general and a pri- 
vate at the same time. 

* ~ * 


If the Tree Falls What Will 
of the Ivy? 


7 hear a great deal about the modern girl developing 
mannishness, independence, and losing her femi- 
ninity. A great many people are much alarmed because 
girls are not trained, as formerly, in womanly gentleness. 
It is a beautiful figure of speech to describe the 
feminine character as the ivy which clings to the 
masculine oak for support, and in return covers and 
beautifies its hideous knots and scars. 

But, if the oak falls, what becomes of the ivy ? 

There is too much of this ivy clinging and beautifying 
idea in training girls. They should be taught that it is 
just as necessary to be independent, to be self-support- 
ing, as to be able to cling and beautify. In other words, 
they ought to be able to stand alone if the tree falls, 
and not go down with it. 


Become 


s * * 


Good Cheer vs. Drugs 


HERE is no drug which can compete with cheerful- 

ness. A jolly whole-hearted sunny physician is worth 
more than all the remedies in an apothecary shop. A 
writer known for his cheerful sayings received a letter 
from a lady, stating that one of his humorous poems 
had saved her life. 

Dr. A. J. Sanderson says: “The power of cheerful- 
ness to do good like a medicine is not an artificial 
stimulus of the tissues, to be followed by reaction and 
greater waste, as is the case with many drugs; but the 
effect of cheerfulness is an actual life-giving influence 
throughout a normal channel, the results of which 
reach every part of the system. It brightens the eye, 
makes ruddy the countenance, brings elasticity to the 
step, and promotes all the inner force by which life is 
sustained. The blood circulates more freely, the oxy- 
gen comes to its home in the tissues, health is promoted 
and disease is banished.” 

ee, Fa 


The Real Successes 


HOUSANDS of young men and young women in this 

country are tied down by iron circumstances, are not 
able to go to college or have a career, but are examples 
of self-sacrifice in sweetening the home, in brightening 
the life of an invalid mother or crippled sister, in giv- 
ing up a home of their own for the sake of those depend- 
ing upon them, in struggling to pay off a mortgage, in 
helping a brother or sister to go to college, in order that 
they may have a career which has been denied them, 
—These are the real successes in life. 


* * * 


Reassurance in a Handshake 


James G. BLAINE had, to a remarkable degree, the abil- 

ity to bring people close to him, to bind them to him. 
He would shake hands with a stranger with a warm 
grasp and cordiality which not only put the man at 
perfect ease, and dissipated every bit of fear or 
restraint, but also made the man think that he had 
found a friend that he was really glad to see. 

There is nothing more fatal to personal popularity 
than a feeling of restraint, reserve, shrinking from meet- 
ing people shyness, oversensitiveness, or the feeling 
of antagonism. You must let your heart run out into 
your hand to your very finger tips when you greet 
people with a handshake. Do not be afraid of giving 
too much of yourself to them. Do not hold yourself 
back, as though you were afraid you would give some- 
thing away which you ought to keep, or that you would 
sav something which you would be sorry for. 
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The Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America, for the sale of the new monthly Victor records, is the 28th of the month before. 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 


This subject demands serious thought 
and careful study by all persons wish- 
ing to inform themselves as to the best 
means by which to safeguard 
their surplus funds. 


With the Investment Banker the 
study of investments ts largely a profes- 
sion, and every possible precaution is 
taken to protect the individual investor. 
lt is difficult to understand how any 
person with money to invest can fail 
to appreciate the genuine value of such 
@ Service. 


it is our policy to render to all persons 
every possible assistance in selecting safe 
and conservative investments, yielding 
from about 43%4% to5%%. In our judg- 
ment, exceptional opportunities are 
afforded buyers of bonds at the present 


time. 
Write for Bond Circular No. 78. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers, 
William and Pine Sts., - - New York. 


A Financial Courtship 


A Plea for Conservative 
Investments. 


Frank W. Rollins. 


‘Hon. Frank W. Rollins, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, has just issued from nis banking: house of E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, of Boston, a brochure that ought to be in 
the hands of every woman. It is called ‘A Financial 
Courtship,’ and, as the author, Governor Rollins himself, 
states in his preface, was originally written at the sugges- 
tion of his stenographer, who spoke of the need that 
women have for a simple, concise book that will tell them 
all about investments. 

**Governor Rollins puts his information in the form of a 
story, thus making it interesting reading. But, in addition, 
his facts and suggestions are clear-cut and eminently 
useful. He explains the meaning of a mortgage, a bond, 
corporation stock,. municipal investments, Government 
bonds and so on through the list of conservative invest- 
ments. Any woman who has money to invest or who is 
likely to inherit money which she will be called upon to 
invest will be well guided by this book. In fact, it would 
serve admirably as a text book for young people of both 
sexes."'—Boston Journal. 

Copies of the above book will be furnished without cost 
on application to 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston 























WE don’t want a dollar of your 
money If we can’t satisfy you 
of the absolute soundness of this 
institution. Safety is the first 
consideration. 
This company has been in busi- 
ness over 13 years. Has thousands 
of depositors living all over the country. 
Pays 6 per cent. Interest on Certificates of 
Deposit running for 2 years. 
5 per cent. on savings accounts that can be 
withdrawn at any time, without notice. 


Will you let us send you the booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT €0., 


1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











A Financial Mouthly of Comment and Opinion 





OWALLS 

MAGASZINIF 

Gives intelligent and unbiased information ‘on 

mining stocks and other financial topics. Not a house 

organ. Not a promotion publication. Subscrip- 

tion price $1.00 per annum. Send forsample copy. 
w. R. McDOWALL, 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange, 
68 Wall Street New York. 




















We are always ready to advise 
our readers as intelligently as we 
can upon the question of wise in- 
vestment of their earnings. Broadly 
speaking, our advice will always, 
or nearly always, be to stick quite 
closely to conservative as opposed to speculative investments, 
as we do not believe that investments which offer large rates of 
return are intrinsically as safe as those which are less “ promis- 
ing.”” Upon all general questions of investment which do not 
involve investigation by us of specific properties or securities, we 
shall make no charge, and will give to these inquiries as much 
careand conscientious thought as possible. For information and 
advice upon specific properties, however, where we may have to 
ascertain through more or less expensive channels the facts upon 
which to base our counsel, we are forced to make a uniform 
charge of $1.00 for each separate security, which must be re- 
mitted in every case with the inquiry. If we can not secure this 
information and render an opinion which in our judgment is of 





The Wisdom of Studying Investments 


T HAS been wisely stated that the selection of sound 

investments is largely a matter of education. As 
applied to persons setting aside at stated intervals a 
certain proportion of their earnings, business men 
carrying over a surplus from year to year, or to those 
dependent upon the income “riqgoera. power of their 
money, the importance of this statement cannot be 
exaggerated. Further than this, it is a subject which 
should be a familiar topic of discussion in the homes 
of all prosperous people. 

No man can foretell at what time, or under what 
circumstances, he may cease to be a factor in the 
activities of this world. It is therefore a positive duty, 
or at least a wise precaution, for him to familiarize the 
immediate members of his family with the subject of 
investments. Otherwise, as frequently happens, they 
may be petsuaded, through lack of knowledge, to in- 
vest in venturesome schemes the money accumulated 
solely for their benefit. This should make it “oye 
clear to fair-minded persons that,*if the habit were 
formed of discussing the subject of investments in. the 
home, there would 4 a vast decrease in the large per- 
centage of losses resulting from the placing of money 
in unsafe. channels. 

Entirely aside from this, there are men without 
number who are large earners of money, and who, 
apparently without any uneasiness of mind, absolutely 
ignore the necessity of saving, or investing with wis- 

om, any part of their earnings. Not only is this true, 
but it is also frequently the case that men believe them- 
selves to be saving money, when they are simply turning 
it over to unscrupulous individuals to do with sub- 
stantially as they may elect. A man of moderate 
means, or one conducting a profitable business, who 
fails to adopt a frugal policy in times of prosperity, 
neglecting to give thought and study to the safe in- 
vestment of his surplus earnings, usually lays up for 
himself, in times of adversity, an ocean of regrets. 

People should know what sound investments rep- 
resent, their affiliations with progress and prosperity, 
and their direct bearing upon the comfort and inde- 
pendence of wage earners. Our railroads, public 
utility and industrial corporations — in fact, the bone 
and sinew of every industry in the country — are 
distinctly related to sound investments. The govern- 
ment itself and municipalities rest largely upon this 
solid foundation. It takes money, the money of 
individuals —— to finance and maintain all of 
these interests. While it must always be true that 
some investments will be more speculative than others, 
and that some so-called investments will ever exist as 
subterfuges to extract money from the unwary, there 
are practical and comparatively simple ways by which 
the investor can learn to avoid the danger spots and 
become interested in only meritorious propositions. 


a * 
Some Basic Principles 

It is a recognized fact that in times of great pros- 
perity, inexperienced investors usuaily buy a large 
number of undesirable securities. The following are 
probably the two chief reasons: 

First — During such periods, the cost of living 
is so very high that investors are tempted to give too 
much thought to the amount of their dividends or in- 
come, thus neglecting to scrutinize with sufficient care 
the quality of the security to be afforded their principal. 

SEconp — In times of great prosperity, the high 

rices for raw materials, manufactured products, etc., 
ead owners and proprietors to believe that larger prof- 
its could be made if sufficient capital were available, 
with which to extend their respective fields of opera- 
tion. The natural result is incorporation; in many 
instances based largely upon estimated earnings and 
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real value, we will return with our 
letter the $1.00 remitted; and, more. 
over, if our answer is not, in your 
judgment, worth to you the $1.00 
remitted, we will at once return 
it upon request, taking your word 
for it that it is unsatisfactory, Inquirers should state the 
name and ,business address of firms offering securities for sale, 
the name and location of property, and—when possible—the State 
in which the property is incorporated, with all other available par- 
ticulars. Letterheads or circulars of the concern in question 
should be inclosed when possible, and will be returned, on re- 
quest, if accompanied by return postage. Delay in answering 
inquiries will occur when securities inquired about are not well 
known in local financial circles. We will, in such cases, makein- 
vestigation through the mails and report to the inquirer as soon 
as possible. Address all communications: Investors’ Depart. 
ment, Success MacGazing, Washington Square, New York 
City. 


dreams of the future. As time goes on, and the in- 
evitable decline in the volume of business takes place, 
with lower range of prices all along the line, the inex- 
perienced investor, who may have placed a part of his 
funds in such enterprises, finds himself to be the owner 
of a class of securities from which little or no income 
is to be derived, and for which there is absolutely no 
market. It is only after experiences of this character 
that many investors learn the basic principle of safe- 
guarding their surplus funds, i. e., always to make the 
question of security the primary consideration. Those 
having knowledge of investments rarely fail to adopt 
this rule, as they know full well that when they pur- 
chase securities yielding in excess of from five per cent. 
to six per cent., they,are unquestionably sacrificing the 
safety of their principal for speculative possibilities. 


os o 


Some Unusual Opportunities 


This must not be construed as implying that it is 
difficult to make desirable investments in times of great 
prosperity. On the contrary, during such periods, 
many long-established and sound corporations with 
whose securities well-informed investors are familiar, 
find it expedient to become heavy borrowers, chiefly 
for the reason that enlarged facilities are essential to 
meet the increasing demands of their business. If the 
prevailing rates for money are high, which is usually 
the case at such times, the corporations have no alterna- 
tive except to sell their securities at attractive prices. 
It is then that the well-informed investor, being in a 
position to follow intelligently the suggestions of the 
investment banker, whose client he may be, is afforded 
unusual investment opportunities. 

The writer has no intention of dignifying by compari- 
son with conservative investments certain classes of 
speculative real estate, mining stocks, plantation stocks, 
and numerous other questionable propositions. At the 
same time, considering the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars lost by misinformed investors, it is difficult to 
conceive how one writing upon the subject of invest- 
ments can pass over such a deplorable condition with- 
out some comment. The writer, therefore, takes this 
opportunity of cautioning his readers against having 
anything whatever to do with such propositions. If 
the scores upon scores of securities, which, it is claimed 
by their exponents, will yield all the way from eight 
per cent. to fifty per cent. annual income, were sound 
investments of permanent and progressive value, the 
promoters would experience no difficulty in readily 
securing capital from the reputable investment bankers, 
or even from local institutions. When such men 
present their propositions, keep this thought in mind: 
the reputable investment banker, with his special know- 
ledge and years of training, and with the best investi- 
gating experts at his command, can not get for his 
clients sound investments yielding more than from 
five per cent. to six per cent., excepting under abnormal 
conditions, similar to those now in vogue, when large 
anc responsible corporations are paying very high 
rates for short time loans. 

This applies also to the advertisements and litera- 
ture of many companies, stating that they are offering 
securities directly to the public, thus saving buyers 
the banker’s commission. 


Influence of Bankers’ Names 


Then again, investors should not be misled by the 
statement, often made, that subscriptions for such 
securities will be received through certain banks or 
trust companies. Such a statement by the sellers, 
while in some cases having the tendency to inspire the 
confidence of prospective buyers, has no direct bearing 
upon the subject. So long as a company selling its 
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securities directly to the public is without bad reputa- 
tion, any institution with which it may carry a reason- 
ably large deposit account migi i feel perfectly justified 
in extending such an accommod ition. Because of such 
action it is not customary in business circles to conclude 
that the institutions endorse the propositions. It is 
purely and simply an accommodation; nothing more, 
nothing less. 

Any business’ man will readily appreciate the very 
great difficulty of conducting a profitable mercantile 
business and combining with it the sale of stocks or 
bonds. A company attempting to do this might make 
money out of one of the two propositions; but when 
worked in conjunction one usually suffers for the 
benefit of the other. The propositions are separate 
and distinct, largely for the reason that, as related to 
the securities, it is not merely a question of selling. On 
the contrary, the important consideration should be 
the permanent protection afforded the investor. 


A * 


Practically every large investment banking house 
is the medium through which certain corporations sell 
to the public their security issues. These securities 
are commonly known as the “specialties” of the 
banking house handling them. No reputable invest- 
ment banker will consent to purchase the bonds of an 
issuing company until qualified experts have rigidly 
inspected and carefully scrutinized every detail of the 
business; not only as related to existing conditions, 
but judged also from the viewpoint of future possi- 
bilities. The experts must be men of established repu- 
tation and their integrity beyond reproach. They 
consist of well-known accountants, eminent engineers, 
expert operating officials and men well skilled in getting 
at the facts underlying the particular business transact- 
ed by the company the purchase of whose securities 
may be under consideration. 

If the examinations result in a satisfactory report 
by the experts, the firm of bankers hold a conference, 
at which time all of the facts and details are carefully 
reviewed. Assuming that the decision be to accept 
the business, a member of the firm usually becomes a 
director of the company, and the other members of the 
board must not be objectionable to the investment 
house. This is deemed essential in order to protect the 
interests of such of the firm’s clients as may purchase 
the bonds. 


Further than this, a “ Mortgage and Deed of Trust’! 
is framed between the issuing company and a trustee — 
the latter usually a well-known trust company, having 
a reasonably large capital and surplus. Under the 
terms of the indenture, which are reviewed in detail by 
the members of the firm of bankers and its attorneys, 
the issuing company conveys and assigns unto the 
trustee all of the property, rights, franchises, etc., upon 
which the bonds are to be a mortgage. It is also 
specified, among other things, the amount of bonds, 
and the conditions under which they may be issued, a 
description of the property mortgaged, the keeping 
of the same insured and in repair, and numerous other 
important stipulations designed absolutely to protect 
the bondholders. In addition, it is usually specified 
that if default shall be made in the performance of any 
agreement contained in the indenture, or in the pay- 
ment of interest upon any of the outstanding bonds, 
and shall so continue for the term specified (usually 
from three to six months), the whole amount of out- 
standing bonds then becomes due and payable, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the deed of trust. In or- 
der that all of the holders of outstanding bonds may re- 
ceive the same fair and impartial treatment, united 
action upon their part is essential. It .is therefore 
usually customary to specify in the deed of trust that 
while the trustee may enforce the rights of all bond- 
-holders at the written request of holders of only 
from twenty-five per cent. to thirty per cent. of 
the outstanding bonds; at the same time, it takes 
a majority of the bondholders (from sixty to nine- 
ty per cent. as the case may be) to direct and con- 
trol the action of the trustee in the sale of the 
property, or in the appointment of a receiver to 
operate it for their benefit. This would prevent the 
sale of the property at a price which might be considered 
a sacrifice. 

On the other hand, if the form of security to be 
issued were to comprise stock, it is obvious that the 
company would have to be controlled by the clients 
and friends of the investment banker. This for the 
reason that, as related to its “specialties,” no reputable 
investment house will undertake to finance a company 
unless the positive assurance is had that it will be in a 
position to protect the interests of its clients, no matter 
through what future exigencies the company may pass. 

These facts, which are very briefly recited, could 
be added to by a multiplicity of others. They should 
serve to explain, however, why, the reputable invest- 
ment house is recognized as being the only proper 
channel through which to buy or sell sound investment 
securities. The service rendered, which is largely pro- 
fessional in its scope, is the governing factor with the 
reputable banker, and is so recognized by all large cor- 
porations. It is a service which is essential to the 
individual investor, aiding him, so far as the experi- 
enced mind can determine, in selecting safe and con- 
setvative investments. 
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Seasoned 
Railroad Bonds 


FORD a combination of safety, convenience and 
convertibility, which makes them attractive for per- 
manent investment funds; especially at the present 
time, in view of prevailing low prices. We herewith offer, 


subject to sale, four round blocks of such bonds (in $1 ,000 
denominations), or any part thereof, selected from a variety 
of similar issues which we own. 


$100,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul G. M. 4% Bonds 


Dated May |, 1889. Due May 1, 1989. Int. Jan. | and July 1. Legal in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut for Savings Banks and Trustees. Listed on N.Y. 


Stock Exchange. PRICE AT MARKET TO YIELD ABOUT 3:70%. 


$100,000 Illinois Central Pur. Lines. ist 34% Bonds 


Dated June 30, 1904. Due July 1, 1952. Int. i. 1 aot Sie 1. Legal in New 
York and oe pene for Savings Banks and Trustees. e Illinois Central 
Railroad has paid dividends on its stock uninterruptedly for over 50 years. Present 
rate seven per cent. PRICE AT MARKET TO YIELD ABOUT 3:90%. 


$100,000 Southern Pacific ist Refunding 4% Bonds 


Dated Jan. 3, 1905. Due Jan. 1, 1955. Int. Jan. | and mS. Redeemable at 
105 after Jan. 1, 1910. Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. May also be had in 
$500 denominations. PRICE AT MARKET TO YIELD ABOUT 4:25%. 


$100,000 Yosemite Valley Railroad ist 5% Bonds 


Dated Dec. 30, 1905. Due Jan. 1, 1936. Int. Jan. 1 and July 1. Tax exempt 
in California. cost of mortgaged property considerably exceeds bonded debt. 
Road affords only all rail route into the valley, without change from Los Angeles 
‘and San Francisco. PRICE AT MARKET TO YIELD NEARLY 5%. 


Descriptions with net prices on request: 
Also Pamphlet ‘‘ G-1’’ Laws Governing 
Investments of Savings Banks In Bonds. 


N. W. HALSEY & 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 
152 Monroe St. 


Co. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


49 Wall Street Real Est. Trust Bldg. 








EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


A Liberal Offer of Beautiful Roses, including the most beautiful hardy climbing rose in 
existence, the “‘Crimson Rambler.” All fine, handsome, well-rooted 
lants. Last year’s offer was accepted by thousands and all were delighted. 
our homes and flower beds made more beautiful at trifling expense. A very 
small sum secures a wealth of Beauty and Fragrance which will last for 
months. The Rose is the most  enged flower and every family 
should w them in profusion. This is the finest collection of 
Choice Ever-Blooming Roses ever offered as a Premium at a 
popular price. 
n order to more thoroughly introduce The Housewife we 
will send it all the rest of this year, including Six Splendid Roses 


as described below for only Thirty-Five Cents. 
in America. 


Nothing Frivolous nothing oe but Healthy and Wholesome 
0 


Is the Most Helpful Household Publication 
Entertainment and Instruction for the American Housewife. 


Among the departments in Toe Hovusewtre are the following : 
Among the Flowers, Edited by Eben E. Rexford, Mother's 
Hour, Kitchen, The Best aye, Latest Fashions, With 
Needies and Hooks and others. The stories printed in Tue 
Hovusewire are always Bright, Interesting, and Wholesome, 
Hundreds of New Ideas. Useful ints and Helps inevery number and 
Beautifully Illustrated. Tu Housewire aims constantly to be Timely 
and Practical. The Roses given areas follows: New Climbing Rose, 
Crimson Rambler.—One of the striking characteristics of this Rose is its remarkable 
color which is of the oan oy se sony Fen yotinens to Bs end. It is 
exceedingly hardy. The Coppery-Yellow Rose, Franciska Kruger.—In its shading jeep ry- 
yellow it stands Talque and distinct from all others. The charming Rosé, The Bride,— This is 
undoubtedly the finest white Rose ever offered to the public. The Famous Rose, Helen Gould.— 
The strongest growing, freest blooming and hardiest Hybrid Tea Rose now known. It is one of the 
t and fullest of red Roses ; long, plump buds, forming flowers of grand size and great beauty. The 
Prolific Rose, Star of Lyon.—This magnificent Tea Rose is a rich golden-yellow; a strong, healthy and 
vigorous grower; immense ene, bearing flowers and buds early and late. The Beautiful and Hardy 
Rose, .—Popular pink Rose. It is a delightful shade of bright pink, very fine flowering and 
easily grown. These six varieties make a splendid and satisfactory collection. The roses are carefull 
packed and sent by mail postpaid. They will grow and thrive anywhere. Full directions for care and cul- 
ture sent with every collection. For only Thirty-Five Cents we will send Taz Hovusewrrs all the rest of 
this year and the Roses as above pv Moree § Early orders secure the best selections. ‘ 
money order or in postage stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. This is a splendid offer by 
a reliable concern, therefore you can safely order. 


Address THE HOUSEWIFE, - - = 56 Duane Street, New York 


BEAUTIFUL 
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WHEN THE WEATHER IS WARM 
LOOSE FITTING 


[B.V.D, 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length Drawers 


will keep you coo/ and 





comfortable. 
SS TT 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 


a garment. 


Identified by B. V. D. Label, 
which consists of white letters 
B. V. D. on a red woven back- 
Fosse. Accept no imitations. 
ook for the label. 

Purchase B. V. D. Under- 
wear through your dealer. If 
your dealer will not procure 
B.V.D. Underwear for you, send 
us the price of the garments de- 
sired, with your waist and chest 
measurments (in inches), and we 
will fill direct a sample order for 
you, postpaid. 

Illustrated seven-color book- 
let, descriptive of B. V. D. Un- 
derwear, sent free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS, 
Dept. 1, Worth and Church Streets 
SS commences New York City 














W HENEVER you see a 


“Knox Sailor” you will see 
a woman of accurate taste 
underneath it. She who wears a 


KNOX 


SAILOR 
may not be beautiful, but she is sure to 
be correctly and 
becomingly attired. 




















Said a woman of 
fashion, ‘‘One often 
gives m ich time and 


thought to gowns that 
are not always success- 
ful, but when I get 
my Knox Sailor I 
know I can wear it on 
every appropriate 
occasion with 
a sense of 
security and 
satisfaction 
that nothing 


else affords.’’ 
New York 
Salesrooms 
and Agency 
Department 

e Knox 
Building,452 
t 1 Avenue 
C 40th St 











F YOU WANT TO KNOW 
just how good a good 


STRAW HAT 
can be made, ask your Hatter for 


“The Straw without a Flaw.’ 
LOOK (Agate) IN 
| 


> 


FOR wenesr emsoe || CROWN 
THIS “aervone 3) OF 
DIE Tadeabe Sages HAT. 


FREE. Sixteen page Booklet A, illustrating and 
describing the straws of "07, sent on request. 


BLUM & KOCH 
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The Well-Dressed 


Conducted by ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


N THE broad essentials, spring fashions swerve little 
from those of last autumn. Most noticeable, perhaps, 
The better 


is a tendency to turn one’s back on fads. 

tailors advocate a certain English looseness 
in the cut of coats, without, however, going 
to extremes. Certainly, the tight, waist- 
clinging coats of a year ago are oo. and 
—good riddance! The periodical attempts 
to introduce form-fitting clothes for men 
have never been wholly successful. Every 
man with good red blood in his veins rebels 
against the curved and creased imitations 
of feminine frippery. Man’s dress should, 
above all, be manly, and to be manly, it 
must be loose and comfortable enough to 
give free play to muscle and sinew. It is,. 
therefore, gratifying to know that the 
mode for spring leans toward what is 
normal. The more expensive suit will be 
distinguished from its inexpensive neighbor 
by fineness of material and perfection of 
fit, rather than by any specific cu@ In- 
deed, the feverish efforts of many tailors 
to keep ahead of the accepted fashion lead 
them into innovations that are neither 
good form nor good taste, and are some- 
times downright ridiculous. Well-dressed 
men have no hankering to look totally dif- 
ferent from their fellows and thus to render 
themselves conspicuous. Far from being a 
sign of good breeding, this is distinctly the 
mark of a snob with an uncontrollable itch 
for the lime-light. Queerly-cut coats, 
“horsey” waistcoats, flaming scarfs, and 
toothpick shoes suggest the hostler out on 
a holiday or the valet masquerading in his 
master’s discarded finery. The gentleman 

dresses quietly and with a due regard for 


purpose, occasion, and custom. He seeks the truest 
refinement — which is simplicity and becomingness. 
* * 


The sack coat illustrated this month 
pictures the general cut of the fashionable 
spring garment. The lapels are not as 
deep as heretofore, but quite as wide. 
Moreover, they have lapels finished with a 
soft roll, not pressed flat. The edges of 
the coat are wide-stitched, and the front 
is rounded off at the bottom. A distinctive 
feature of the garment shown, which is 
from one of the best metropolitan tailors, 
is the patch pockets with slanting flaps. 
These flaps are curved in the same manner 
as the coat lapels, and are intended to har- 
monize with them. The idea is an engag- 
ing one and should commend itself to 
those men who like a dash of individuality 
in the cut of their clothes. 

* * * 

The waistcoat portrayed is single-breasted, 
collarless, and has five buttons. It, too, 
has wide-stitched edges, and the bottom 
pockets are provided with curved flaps, like 
those on the coat. The notion of flaps on 
the lower pockets of the waistcoat may 
seem a mere affectation to many men, but 
they serve the very useful purpose of guard- 
ing the watch and also preventing the drop- 
ping of many small articles both during 
wear and when the garment is slipped off at 
night. The practice of wearing fancy waist- 
coats with the sack suit has gained so 
wide a vogue that quite a few men order 
_ the coat and trousers of a suit together, 
and have the waistcoat made separately. 





Wing collar and wide 
four-in-hand 








Fold collar and knitted 
four-in-hand 





The trousers are cut to hang straight downward 
without any decided narrowing at the bottom. They 
should be comfortably, but not ~~ oy roomy 


at the hip and knee. From indications, 
the fashion of wearing trousers of a light 
shade together with black or dark blue 
double-breasted jackets is destined to be 
revived this spring and summer. 

a ea 


Green and brown are still the favored 
colors for lounge suits, with gray and blue 
in their old places. Deep-green mixtures 
flecked with red, brown, and blue are new 
and uncommon. The correct browns are 
in dark chocolate and tobacco shades. 
Light colors are not becoming to the gen- 
erality of men. Stripes have supplanted 
plaids as the approved patterns.  Self- 
effects, that is, brown on brown, green on 
green, and the like, are notably good form, 
if the contrast between the two shades 
used be distinctive and pleasing. Choosing 
a color in sack suits is so purely a matter 
of personal preference, that no hard and 
fast rules can be laid down. Becomingness 
to the individual is, after all, the safest of 
guides. 

. *  « 

To sum up briefly the accessories of 
dress, cravats will be a trifle narrower than 
hitherto, the fold collar will be indorsed for 
informal wear, shirts will be in simpler 
colors and designs, tan cape and chamois 
gloves will be worn, shoes will be less 
pointed, hats a bit flattish of brim, and 
abbreviated underwear will be worn by 
every man who prizes coolness, cleantines 
and comfort: This style of underwear was 


taken up a few summers ago and has now won ah 
immense popularity. 


i 
* * * i 
Questions About Dress | 
{Readers of Success MaGazine are invited 
ask any questions which puzzle them about go 
formin dress. If desired, writers’ names will pn 
be used here, but every inquirer must attach h 
name as a pledge of sincerity, It is suggested 
that the questions asked be of general, rather 
than of personal interest.] 


BLOOMINGTON.—A covert topcoat is un- 
doubtedly the most serviceable overgar- 
ment for traveling n the spring or autumn. 
It may be tan, olive, or gray-brown in shade, 
and should be cut loose for easy slipping 
on and off. Covert coats are never torm- 
fitting. We suggest a center vent on the 
back, even though it is the tendency to 
omit the vent on coats this season. It is 
useful in preventing wrinkles, which are 
caused by sitting and lounging. Covert 
coats change so very slightly in cut and 
finish that you should be able to wear yours 
three or four years and still have it in 
fashion. 

* a 

WaLtick.—The correct dress for a youth 
at a “commencement” depends on his age 
and also, of course, on whether the function 
is held before or after dark. We assume 
that it is an evening affair. Eton suits 
are worn by boys whose age is from seven 
to twelve or thereabouts. From fourteen 
upward, until a youth leaves school, he 
wears regulation evening dress, with the 
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exception of substituting the Tuxedo jacket for the 
swallowtail. Collegians wear formal evening clothes. 


a . 


BARCLAY.—There is no periodical in this country 
wholly devoted to men’s dress, unless we except “ trade 
apers,” and these, being seldom independent, are not 
safe guides to follow. The publication that you men- 
tion is largely given up to haberdashers’ small wares and 
trivial shop tattle. 

* 4 

M.A. B.—All your questions regarding spring 
clothes are answe red in-the regular article this month. 
So-called “ peg-top” trou- 
sers have not been in fash- 
ion for several years. Rus- * 
set shoes are correct only 
for the country and the 
outdoor sports. 

a a 

EveRETT.—See regular 
article for. description of 
spring fashions. A “Tux- 
edo” jacket is an evening 
sack coat made of black 
orgray unfinishe i worsted, 
with deep, square, rolling 
lapels. The Tuxedo suit 
constitutes informal even- 
ing dress, and is proper at 
family dinners, bachelor 
dinners, stag affairs, and for evenings at the club. 





The newest waistcoat 





a a 


SopH.—Your inquiry for “some general hints re- 
garding evening dress’’ has been answered many times, 
but we summarize again. The approved fabric for the 
evening suit is still black unfinished worsted or English 
twill, and the surface of the cloth should be rough, 
rather than smooth. Square, notched lapels are 
newer than peaked. The evening coat must fit snugly 
over the back, and should be rather tightly shaped to 
the waist to lend that trim, well-knit appearance so 
desirable. Trousers are cut loose to give ease in 
dancing and lounging. Many men choose too heavy a 
fabric for the evening suit, with the result that it does 
not “drape” well, nor adjust itself readily to the curves 
of the figure. As I have frequently insisted, the 
evening suit should be very plain in cut and devoid of 
any ornamentation. While “shadow-stripes” and 
faint self-plaids gained a fleeting vogue a year ago in 
the younger set, they were not taken up so generally 
as to entitle them to be called fashionable. Far from 
losing its cherished simplicity, evening dress has 
steadfastly preserved it, and if there be any attempt 
whatever at elegance, that must spring from grace of 
cut and perfection of fit. Inasmuch as the evening 
coat cannot be buttoned, and thus has no opportunity 
to cling to the figure, its square-shouldered, trim- 
waisted look can only be imparted by careful and 
correct tailoring. 

White waistcoats—black is not worn nowadays— 
are preferably single-breasted and pocketless. The 
pocket is superfluous, since 
it is seldom used, and, 
moreover, hinders smooth 
laundering. The linen 
waistcoat is too stiff, and 
the silk garment cannot 
be laundered, but must be 
dry-cleaned, a tedious and 
difficult process. There- 
fore, the soft cotten waist- 
coat will be found more 
Satisfactory than either. 
This is cut at the front 
opening in a shape mid- 
way between the old “U” 
and the newer “V”; egg- 
shape, is, perhaps the best 
description of it. The 
lapels are narrow at the 
top, graduating toward 
the bottom into broadness. 
The lapels and edges are 
silk-stitched some dis- 
tance from the edge, and 
the bottom points are not so peaked as formerly. 
There are deep side vents and the waistcoat hugs the 
waist. 

The correct white evening tie measures from one and 
one-half to two and one-quarter inches and is graduated 
inform. While both linen and silk are proper materials, 
cotton is softer, more pliant and yields a firmer, fuller 
knot, besides being lighter and cooler. If a silk tie 
be worn it should harmonize in shade and pattern with 
the waistcoat. Cords, tiny detached figures and em- 
broidered ends—all are correct and a matter of in- 
dividual preference. Lawn ties have been discarded, 
as the fabric is too flimsy for graceful knotting. In 
choosing the evening tie, the shape of the collar worn 
must be considered. If it be a poke or a lap-front, the 
tie should be broad and adjusted straight across rather 
than pinched in the center. Contrariwise, if it be a 
wing—and the wing continues to be favored by 
many men who can not wear the other forms with 
comfort—the tie should be modified “ bat-wing,” snug 
of genter and spreading of end. 

The evening shirt may be plain, ribbed, or, if one 





Spring sack coat 
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A SINGLE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
BETTER THAN OUR 
WORDS OF PRAISE 


AS TO THE MANY POINTS OF MERIT WHICH OUR 
FAMOUS LINE OF MEN’S 2 

SOCKS ARE MOST HON- 
ORABLY ENTITLED TO AND 


HAVE. 
The STANDARD for nearly thirty years 
always stamped on toe this mark Sheitnit 





TRADE MARK, 


SOCKS 





a all 





not procurable from let us send you 6 assorted pai ial; 
SOLD BY DEALERS & aici $1.50, divety charge pail to cay par of U. Sune 
receipt of price, or 25c. per pair. 
Style 1989 —Famous Snowblack, will not crock or fade. 
“358 —Rich Navy Blue. Was 
“ S5Pi  —Pure White Inside, Black and Clerical Mixture Outside. ’ 





White 
* DO  —Navy Blue with Fine Bleached White Hair Line 

‘** 19F20 —Black Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Cardinal Si 

**  38F30—Navy Blue Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Light Blue Silks. 
When you order direct, state size 


t whole lot of and t to ha’ It i ttractive and useful. Beauti- 
Our free catalogue 3! 2 whsle ot of money nd we want you 10 aa a aracive and wt ree 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 200 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


















CLAMP FITS THICK OR THIN. 


TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
FLEXIBLE CLAMP 


Many Merchants 


have our goods in stock, but 
you may not readily "find 
them. Send order to us, then 
you will receive the genuine 

Goodform” equipments 
through the local merchant 
or from us by prepaid ex- 
press. Sold singly or in sets. 


OELIVERED 
| ror tne bwice | a 









NICKEL PLATED 





NICKEL 


LA 
35% 3 FOR *1 


NICKEL 
+ 2 PLATED ¢ 
25¢ 4FOR*I 


Get the Genuine “Goodform” 


CONSTRUCT ED for you:—to give order, capacity and con- 
venience to the overcrowded closet. How have you done 
without this so long? 
**Goodform’’ Set for Men 
$4.50, delivered, 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable. 
6 Trousers Hangers, No. 41, cloth lined. 
1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 
1 Shoe Rail, No. 27. 1 Shoe Rail, No. 27. 

Each set in separate box. Sample Skirt Hanger by mail, 15 cents. 


Good garments need good care or money is lost. GOODFORM SHOE RAIL NO.27 
The new skirt is held i in form by our method. "aTeNT PENI 

Shoulders of coats are re-formed every time they ru 
are hung up. Trousers are creased just right 








35* 3 FoR*! 


FOLDED 





‘¢ Goodform’”’ Set for Ladies 
$3.00, delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable. 


6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable. 




















~ NICKEL PLATED 





“This Closet is twice as big now” 
Booklet FREE. Merchants keep the goods. Ask for ‘‘ Goodform™ and be sure you get it, 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, *“°chicaao, U. s. a: 


FOLOED 

















BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garters 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and 
designs of one piece, pure silk web. All metal 
parts heavy nickel-plated brass, cannot rust. 
25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail, prepaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


















The Improved 
LINCOLN’ 
LEATHER GARTER 


Made with the ‘‘ Lincoin’’ adjustable glove snap fastener ( fpetented) used to attach and 
detach. No buckles, no holes in the leather, just a press of the thumb and the snap tostentas 
locks, and, best of all, stays locked. The ‘‘Lincoin’s’’ the only garter made with 





= Lincol in”? adjustable love snap fastener (patented), whichis controlled exclusively ¥ us. Garter 
It is the r you wore summer, only its been improved by doing away with the undesir- 
able buckle feature. — 
Made in rights and lefts in three sizes. Size 10, adjustable 10 inches to 13 inches. Size 12, Initial 
adjustable 12 inches to 15 inches. Size 14, adjustable 14 inches to 17 inches. Special sizes made Your 
on request. Measure fast below the knee to find the correct size garter want 
on » Wotan beak or sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. Insist on getting “ Lincoln '’ Garters on the 
Support 





LO ¢ KHART-MACBEAN CO., Ines, 1295 taeuct'sc.. Pailndeipnin, Ps. 
WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS FLOWER SEEDS 


sorts mixed for big bed of gor. 
















Ten weeks in the Mains woods. Mountain clim can Large pkg. 1000 
geous bloom. Also Guide, 700 new vings, 
po ae eS ching Pe to. ale. Ww * college es pootee. saa Book. all about flowers. 87th year. 600,000 p! patrons. 
let on request. IRVING. °. GEO. W. PARK, Box 9, La Park, Pa. 





Ph. B. 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 














The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is like the product of. other 
first class hat makers in that 
it has unquestioned quality 
of material, refined shape 
and exclusive, correct style. 

The Mallory Cravenettc 
Hat is different from allother 
hats whatsoever, because it 
has been made rain-proof by 
estley Cravenetting process which we 
tely control as far as hats are concerned. 











Cravenette Hats 


approved shapes 


es in derbies and 
, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00 
e everywhere by 
r class of deal- 
| eater New York 
Philadelphia by 
Vanamaker. 

Dept. B, for our 

} let of Hat 





s for 1907 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1828 
13 Astor Place, cor, Broadway, New York 
Factory; Danbury, Conn. 





















CROWN MAKE 
CAsT-OFF. 


more emphatic Is 4 his 0) 


n of 
KLEINERECROWN GARTERS 


They are made with KLEINERTS Flexible 
Rubber Grip end ‘Crown Make’ patent stud 
cast-off) fastener Aperfect combination of 

e wo most essential features ofan 
Garter: No slipping on leg;No tearing o Hos- 
iery,and positive assurance against unfastening 


of Grip or Cast Off. 
Semple PairMailedon recei; of 254(State Coloz) 
B.KLEINERT RUBBER CO., Dept: A 
72.1 ~723-725-727 BROADWAY. Mew York, 
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must dress differently from one’s fellows, embroidered | 
Few of-us can afford the cost of a | 


in white on white. 


shirt with linen bosom and cuffs and a silk body, | 


though that is the ideal garment. For the purposes of 
the everyday man a linen shirt suffices, and, if one 
wishes to be “smart,” the shirt bosom and the waist- 
coat may be of the same material. It should not 
be overlooked that the shirt affects both the fit of the 
waistcoat and of the coat; and that, therefore, it 
should be very carefully cut. Of the merits of the 
many devices intended to prevent the shirt bosom from 
bulging the wearer must judge for himself. 

he silk hat is the only form countenanced for 
general evening wear. The “opera” is a theater hat, 
pure and simple. In selecting the silk hat, becoming- 
ness to the individual, rather than style, is the chief 
consideration. Young men can wear the new shape 
with a “Frenchy,” flattish brim and look well in it, 


| 


but most men should choose the more conservative | 


form. This also applies to the “opera.” By the bye, 
always keep your “opera” sprung and not crushed, 


if you would avoid unsightly wrinkles, which ultimately | 


split the material. 

White kid gloves may be embroidered on the back 
with black silk or white, or may have “self” backs. 
The button is always pearl; a clasp is in bad form. On 
the street white buckskin is worn, and this is exchanged 


in the dressing room for white kid for dancing and in- | 


doors. The preferred evening handkerchief is still 
of fine linen, embroidered in the corner with the wear- 
er’s initials. Silk handkerchiefs are not improper and 
they should be of Japanese pongee. 


a A 


MANHATTAN.— Like the preceding question, this one | 


has been frequently answered here. A resumé will, 
however, be helpful to those readers who may have 
missed reading our articles regularly. “Tuxedo” 
dress is not good form for the dance, the dinner, the 
reception, or the ball. Neither is it permissible for the 
opera, though, it may be worn at the play. The 
reason for this is that the opera rises to the dignity 
of a “function” in all large cities both here and in 
Europe, and so is tinged with the utmost ceremony. 
Women grace the boxes in their most elaborate gowns 
and jewels, and for a man to present himself in informal 
clothes stamps him as unversed in the usages of polite 


society. The play, however, especially the light com- | 


edy now so much in vogue, is decidedly informal in 
character, and, since the “swallowtail” and the “top- 
per” are inconvenient and in the way, they may, by 
common consent, be dispensed with, if one desires. 
At the club, the stag, and the bachelor dinner, where 
only men are to be met, the “Tuxedo” suit finds its 
real use. The practice of wearing it in hotel lobbies 
and palm gardens can hardly be condoned. To sum 
up, the occasions on which informal evening clothes 
are correct are limited to assemblies of men and inti- 
mate family gatherings. The “swallowtail” is always 
correct, and to wear it, when one is in doubt, will spare 
a man much mortification. 

The regulation “Tuxedo” jacket is single-breasted, 
single-buttoning, and slightly shaped to the figure. 
Indeed, it follows in the essentials the cut of the sack 
coat. The lapels are broad, square or peaked, very 
deep and are not pressed flat, but ironed to a soft roll. 
There may be acenter vent or no vent—it matters not. 
The trousers are left unbraided, to distinguish them 
from those for formal evening dress. As in the “swal- 
lowtail” suit, the aspect sought should be one of trim 
and graceful simplicity. Every manner of ornamenta- 
tion and eccentricity is to be avoided as in doubtful 
taste or, rather, in taste of which there is no doubt. 

It has long been a much-discussed question whether 
the white waistcoat may properly accompany the 
“Tuxedo.”” General usage has decided in favor of a 


gray waistcoat, as drawing a line between ceremonious 


and unceremonious dress. The lapels, which have 
heretofore been cut V-shape to distinguish them from 


the U-shape favored for the “swallowtail,” are now | 


cut oval or egg-shape, an agreeable change. Such 
daring innovations as plush and velvet waistcoats of 


plum and bottle green, with buttons, studs, and cuff | 
links to match, may be, dismissed as unworthy of | 


serious discussion. They are queernesses, pure and 
simple, suggestive of the “ bounder” rather than of the 
gentleman. 

The “Tuxedo” shirt is always white, and the plaits 
may be broad, or narrow, according to personal taste. 
A new shirt is made of silk and cotton with folded back 
cuffs and a soft, finely tucked bosom of sheer white 
silk. Cuffs are invariably worn attached to the shirt. 
The separate cuff, always in bad taste, is especially to be 
avoided in evening dress, because it spoils the smooth 
fit of the coat sleeve and is prone to ride out and beyond 
the sleeve hem. It is not improper to wear a stiff 


bosom shirt with the “Tuxedo,” but, since ease and | 


softness are so desirable in clothes avowedly for loung- 
ing, the plaited bosom is much to be preferred, and feels 
decidedly more comfortable. 

The collar may be either the fold or the wing, the fold 
being more indorsed. The tie is soft black or gray 
silk and should be knotted snugly in the center and 
have ends well spread apart. It is a graceful idea to 
have tie and waistcoat match precisely in shade and 
design. In order to lend distinctiveness to “Tuxedo” 


dress, many men favor the fold collar with a V-shaped | 


front opening, rather than any of the more conven- 
tional shapes. 
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Try PRESIDENTS for your own 
Satisfaction. Judge for yourself 
—it costs nothing. Your dealer 
will allow you to try them on; do 
so. Get into action, then note 
how the back slides with every 
move, relieving all strain. No 
shoulder pressure—no binding— 
no pulling. 

PRESIDENTS rest so lightly you cant feel 


them—you’ll find them the easiest strong & 
strongest easy suspenders. 

Made to suit everyman. On sale everywhere. 
Light, Medium & Heavy weight. Extra Long for 
big men, Special size for Youths & Boys. 

If you cant get the weight desired, buy of us by mail. 


Your money back after 3 days’ wear if unsatisfactory. 
Try your home stores first. 


The c. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co 357, "at St. 





A 
Distinctly 


PENNSY 2'. IN. DARTMOUTH 21N 
With the wide bow, this Corliss-Coon 
1 decidedly new and pleasing effect 


Now worm I 


or dinnet 


i lar has 


centers with its [ uxed 


coat and is equally effective for business 


| 
neyligee wear 

S 

Reou St 


Coon & Ce Dept. D 








THE TOURIST COAT HANGER 
keeps your coat like new and saves 
twice its cost in bill: 
SHAPED LIKE THE HUMAN 
SHOULDER it does not pull or stretch 
coat out of shape. Fits smoothly, snugly, 
naturally. Occuples very small space and 
goes into any gtip—weighs only 7 ounces and 
can be put together in 5 seconds. Handsomely 
enameled. For sale by Haberdashers and Clothiers. 
Tf you cannot buy from yous dealer us hie name, and 
for 50c. we will deliver you one hanger of for $2.00 a set of six—express 
prepaid to any part of United States or Canada. 


The Beatty Stamping Co., Sigler Bik., foot E. 3d St.,Cleveland,O. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 
the 


Nothing affords better oppor: 
small 


J aA NAM 








LARGE 
com prising the regular theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches, 
Public Lodges and General Public Gathering: 4 
Supply jogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 232 Chicago. 


STAM 200 all different. Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Peru, Japan, Mexico, 10¢ 
Cuba, Philippines, India, etc., with album, only 
1000 FINELY MIXED 0c. “Large Album 30e. 1000 
hinges 5e. Agents wanted, 50%. New list free, 
C. A. STEGMAN, 5927 Cote Brilliante Ave ..St. Louis, Mo. 
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The ‘“ Whys” of Cookery 


[Continued from page 253] 


buttered brush, and set. them to cool on a wire stand. 
If loaves are set flat, the bottoms will become moist, 
if they are wrapped in a cloth, there is a soft steamy 
crust. In summer, if the steam is not allowed to 
evaporate from bread there is danger of it molding, so 
it must never be put away till perfectly cool. The best 
place to store it is in a small, shelved closet of Japanned 
ware, with a door that closes tight. . This is a better 
and handier receptacle than the wooden tub or stone 
jar used in some households. Never keep bread in a 
cellar; it is a horribly unwholesome custom. 


Little Notes About Bread Making 


‘ome cooks prefer to set a sponge when making bread, 

allowing it to rise in the shape of a well-beaten 
batter before adding flour enough to do the kneading. 
“Sponging” makes a fine-grained bread but it lengthens 
the time required for making, as two risings are needed 
after the sponge is light. 

Bread may be made from water alone instead of 
“half and half” as milk and water bread is called. 
Water bread is tougher and sweeter and keeps better 
than that made from all milk. 

A good test of whether bread has been kneaded 
enough is to leave it on the board or molding cloth for a 
few minutes. When you take it up again, if it does not 
stick it is ready to put in the bread pan. 

If you want to make bread in a hurry, simply double 
the amount of yeast, that is, if you are using compressed 
yeast. It gives no yeasty flavor, although brewers’ 
and homemade yeast does leave a slight taste when 
more than the prescribed quantity is used. 

Should the oven be too hot, set a pan of cold water in 
it for a few minutes. 

Don’t use potatoes or potato water in bread. The 
liquid in which potatoes have been boiled contains a 
poisonous alkaloid and it tends to darken the bread as 
well as giving it a peculiar flavor. Years ago before 
milling had been brought to perfection there might have 
been reason. for adding mashed potato to bread, now 
with our fine flour there is no necessity for it. 

The best way to care for a bread box is to wash it in 
hot water, then close it, and dry it at the cool end of a 
stove. This ought to be done between each baking to 
keep it fresh and sweet. 

Milk bread browns more quickly than water bread, 
so do not imagine because your loaf is a nice chestnut 
brown that it is baked. Give it time enough, which is 
from 50 to 60 minutes for brick loaves four inches thick. 

If you are detained from getting bread into the pans, 
when it has risen sufficiently, take a knife and cut down 
the dough till you are ready to, attend to it. This 
allows the gas to escape and there is no danger of sour- 
ing if you can not return to it for half an hour. 

It is best to have your fire in such condition that it 
will need no replenishing while bread baking is in pro- 
gress. 

Yeast may be kept perfectly fresh for at least a week 
or ten days by immersing the cake in cold water. The 
pafticles of yeast settle at the bottom and water 
acts as a seal from the air. Cover the glass in-which 
ye§st is dissolved and keep it in a cellar or refrigerator. 
Ocfasionally pour off the water that covers it and add 
fresh. 

If you do not own a covered bread pan raise the 
dotgh in any large, clean bowl or basin, only keep it 
well covered with a towel. A paper tightly tied down 
is better still, for it prevents air from entering. 

When a recipe calls for one compressed yeast cake 
and nothing can be obtained but liquid yeast use one 
cup of it instead. 

ff you don’t have a wire stand for cooling bread, 
simply turn up a couple of bread tins and stand the 
loaves against their edges. The idea is to let the steam 
escape, so your bread will neither be heavy nor moist. 

| bee want to hurry bread slightly add one table- 
spdonful of sugar to four quarts of flour. The yeast plant 
begins to grow quicker when there is sugar to feed on. 
When there is no sugar, the yeast has to change some 
of fhe starch to sugar and of course this takes time. 

Pricking the top of a loaf with a fork before it is put 
in the oven tends to make it rise and bake evenly. 

Do not try setting bread over night either in midsum- 
mer or midwinter. In cold weather bread is likely to 
be chilled, in summer it may sour. There is plenty of 
time to raise and bake bread in the daytime, -when one 
can watch it and give the careful consideration it re- 
quires above any other cooking. 

If you live in a region where the water is very hard, 
boil it, and let it grow lukewarm before mixing w'th 
flour! for soft water is better than hard in the bread 
making process. 

Flour is almost as sensitive to odors as is milk, there- 
fore it should be kept in a perfectly clean, wholesome, 
dry place. Always raise the barrel: off the floor, either 
on two strips of wood or on one of the handy little con- 
trivances, which will swing it out and in to.a cupboard. 
Never use flour for anything without sifting it first, it 
may;be perfectly free from any foreign substance and— 
it may not. 


[Mrs. Curtis’s next article in this series will 
appéar in our May issue. 
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Comfortable 
as a pair 
of SOocKS 


and the latest model of accepted style this Spring. 
The comfort is in the perfect fit of the shoe-sole to the 
foot-sole, and the perfect support of the foot’s arch. 

This foundation fit preserves the shape, beauty and 


style of the shoe, because the shve on a Ralston sole 
does not spread or twist. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE FREE 


shows the wide range of this season’s elegant styles, and how 
the famous Ralston shoe is constructed. Send for it. 

We have agents in most places. On request we will 
send you the name of our agent nearest you, or we will 
send your shoes direct by mail at the regulatiou $4.00, 
plus 25c. for carriage. We guarantee stvle and fit or 
refund your money. Price in Canada, $5.00. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
983 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Stock 
No. 106 
Patent Corona 
Teak Button Oxford 





Questions of the Hour. 


Wouldn’t You Like to Know— 


What are the seven rules of evidence? 

What are the legal requirements for ability 
to witness in court? 

In what way may wills be legally revoked? 

What percentage of insurance policies lapse 
or are surrendered ? 

How many cubic feet of gas are derived from 
one pound of coal? 

What is an “original package”? 

How has the cold storage system affected 
markets ? 

What Pittsburg employer is said to be the 
first person to have employed Chinese labor 
in the United States? 

How many million dollars’ worth of silk is 
imported into the United States annually? 


How old is George Bernard Shaw ? 





How many kinds of block signals are there 
in modern railroad practice, and what 
are they? 

Which of Verdi’s operas are greatest? 
How do they differ from his popular 
“Il Trovatore”? 

What are the causes of appendicitis? 
Between what ages are persons most 
liable to attack ? 

What country has recently surpassed the 
United States in the production of 
petroleum? 

How was the title of “Pitchfork Tillman” 
acquired? 

About what percentage of wage-earners 
were organized in 1903? 

What was the maximum price for theatre 
tickets in Shakespeare’s time? 

What is the Telautograph? 


* specimen pages, fac-simile 








All these questions and thousands of others 
are answered fully and authoritatively in 


The New International 
Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief: DANIEL COIT GILMAN,, LL.D., HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D.,L.H.D. and 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars and experts in the country. 











No other reference work contains such up-to-date, practical information on so many subjects 
of general every-day interest. Its moderate price and our easy payment plan place 
this work within your reach. 


aes 
20 Yolumes 100,000 Subjects 16,000 Pages 7,000 Illustrations : yo 
AL Ce 
To learn more about this work, let us send 2 ¥ see 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE ors ie 
. : £ SKgye 
One is our famous 25-cent Question Book,which contains every-day questions you ought to know eo 4 <O9 
_ to ap — = nes which _ Cay ape seepage off-hand. tt shows the usefulness and SSPES 


other book contains descriptive of The New International Encyclopeedia, 
si - thearetions _ iy See letaieationd, showing the 

k's scope, and tf ment n which one can secure this great 
peter without a awe initial pre AB me Write us to-day. Address 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















“Seeing 


[THAT in Europe. 


‘ae ca Really. ‘Mean s 


C alifornia* 


It USED to be Europe, but now every tourist knows its CALIFORNIA. 
Bluntly put, Europe seems “ toylike ’’ compared to your Ameri- 
can pleasure spot—California—the land of BIG things. 
While Europe was struggling in the Dark Ages, the present big 
trees of California were even then old trees, trees so gigantic your 
automobile easily passes through a hole in the trunk! 







None of 


And lakes—a mile high, shut in with giant peaks and teeming with monster trout. 
And stretches of hard sea sand making speedways for automobiles, acknowledged to be 





What the Tourist Can See 
and Do in California 


The tourist can spend a year in California 
and see a new place of wonder and interest 
each day or he can find a hotel whose envi- 

iments thoroughly satisfy him and enjoy a 
he appy season in one spot. 

One can live simply and inexpensively. On 
the other hand there is no luxury which can- 
not be obtained. 

[he outdoor sports include golfing, yacht- 
ing, polo, hunting, fishing, automobiling. 

The big hostelries afford the society of 
travelers from every country in the world. 

Sumptuous hotels can be found on the coast, 
in the big cities or tucked away in all parts of 
the state. 

You can dine in palatial cafes or break the 
monotony at quaint Spanish restaurants and 
suburban eating houses. 

The race tracks, theaters, beach resorts, 
amusement parks offer an endless program of 
entertainment. 

The excursions by train, trolley car, auto- 
mobile and tally-ho give a bewildering as- 
sortment of pleasures. 

The stores are celebrated: for their attract- 
ive displays, the large establishments having 
buyers in all the great markets of the world. 

Every minute spent in California is crowded 
with interest. 











the longest and best in the world. 

Mountains capped with snow, vast forests, 
waterfalls, huge canyons, sulphur springs, 
mud baths—every nook and corner has its 


points of unusual interest. 


Quaint islands surrounded with wonderful 
marine gardens, alive with .gold fish and 
curious denizens of the deep. 

Fishing grounds, where tie sportsman 
catches 200-pound tuna, 50-pound yellow 
tail, 400-pound sea bass. Europe, herself, 


. marvels at it. 


Old Spanish missions, railroads pene- 
trating the sky, vast areas of vineyards, 
oranges, raisins, prunes, olives, apricots. 

All of it bathed in golden: sunshine—the 
finest climate on earth. 

This, the charms of so many lands, and to 
it added the strange intoxicant of health and 
joy, which is characteristic of California. 


This information is supplied by the Development Society of California, a body of public-spirited men having no private enterprises to 


promote, but contributing their time without remuneration to furthering the 
section of California will be furnished without cost by addressing the 


great success of California. Further details regarding any 


DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 
Huntington Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 











DEVOTED TO 


THE ART 
OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 








Leagan rue Art or Tact, Taste, 


Good Manners 


Goop Form anp ENTERTAINING 


[The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
luding: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER _WILCox, Mrs. 
JoHN SHERWOOD, Mrs. BuRTON KINGSLAND, ADE- 
aipe Gorpon, Mrs. HarRieEtT HUBBARD AYER, 
Mrs. MARGARET PE. SANGSTER, Mrs. JoHN A. LOGAN 
und Maxion HaRLanD, have prepared a new course 
nstruction in social usage and deportment. 

it teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to nee to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to ect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book 1 for the polite education of 
hildren. Good manners are today essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 
supplies members with special information and correct 
advice upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 

Our Illustrated Free Book containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 
The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Room 819, University Building, Washington Square, N.Y. 
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mail Tear the FREE 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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S| NGING ; VOICE CULTURE FREE 


Hilinois Conservatory, 218 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


POEMS WANTED, 2!s° Musical Com- 


positions. We pay 

ee = and Popularize. We Com- 
Trange me melody FREE of charge- 

ene =e 188 W. 7th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Write us regarding reduced rates and 


REMOVING through cars for household effects. 


WEST TRANSCONTINENTAL. FREIGHT ‘CO., 
Bedford Building, Chicago. 


at iw published ON ROY- 
We write music and 


eden 
aaa MUSIC PURLISHING CO., 856-59 Dearborn St., Chieago 


[WANTED 


By Success Magazine on a Salary Basis 


A young man or woman in every county to take 

charge of our rapidly growing magazine sub- 

scription interests in various parts of the country. 

Positions permanent. References required. 
APPLY TO 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 108 University Butlding, 





GEO. JABERG 





























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN INVASION 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


FOsace be with youl Hear the tale 
Told by those in Jaffa Jail, 
Told of Fuj ben Alkali, 
Honored Sheik of Alibi, 
In the desert of Sahara. 
Allah illakh, benji khan! 
Sorrow is the fate of man 
In the region of Boukhara! 


Harum Skarum Mahmoud dig, 
Known as Fuj ben Alkali, 
Dwelt in peace beneath the fig 
And the contemplative sky 
Of the desert’s watered places. 
Allah prospered his oasis, 
Making it a Seventh Heaven; 
And his wedded wives were seven. 
Passing sweet was the polyg- 
Amous state of Mahmoud Jig. 
Mahmoud played the pious tabor, 
Mahmoud squeaked the pious fife, 
Leaving all unpleasant labor 
Unto each respective wife. 
One could knit and one could sew, 
One could knead the yielding dough, 
One, unused to household trammels, 
Groomed and fed the placid camels; 
One wove Orient rugs unique 
(Duly sold as “real antique,”) 
But the Seventh Wife was set 
Far apart—good Mahmoud’s pet. 
She was trim, rather slim, 
Eyes a pretty torquoise blue; 
Never pettish, seldom frettish, 
Only spoke when spoken to. 
Kismet boo! zembur mul! 
Allah sent the miracle—Bah, bah / 


One bright morn as Mahmoud bent 
O’er his prayers before his tent, 
His attention was arrested by a cleric-look- 
ing gent, 
Black of coat and tall of hat, 
Who upon a camel sat. 
Closely filing in the rear 
Seven camels did appear, 
Each one bearing on his back a 
Faded lady in alpaca. 
Quoth the Moslem, tn alarm, 
“Come ye here for weal or harm?” 
Quoth the stranger, with a smile, 
As he doffed his silken tile, 
“| am Prophet Smoot McGee 
Late of Great Salt Lake, U. T., 
And these ladies whom you see’, 
Are my seven better halves.” 
“God is good!” the Moslem cried, 
“As is writ in Al Koran, 
‘Marry early, marry often— 
Heaven bless thee, little man!’” 
So the Mormon caravan 
Lingered near the watered places, 
Pitched their camp and lit their lamp 
On the Moslem’s neat oasis. 
i. 
Peace be with you! Hear the tale 
Told by thieves in Jaffa Jail, 
As they squat upon the floor 
And their hookhas bubble o’er, 
As the water bottles purr 
With the smoke of nard and mer 
On the desert of Sahara. 
“Allah illah, benji khan! 
Sorrow is the fate of man 
In the region of Boukhara!” 


Saintly Prophet Smoot McGee 
Called upon the Moslern often, 
Broke his bread and drank his tea, 

Mahmoud’s pagan heart to soften, 
Oft explaining in a wary 

Way, to overcome aversion, 
How he’d come, a missionary, 

For the ultunate conversion 

Of the Arab, Turk, and Persian, 
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Come to lead them all by kindness 
From their heathen ways of blindness. 


“If you’d save your soul from Tophet, 
Come to Utah!” cried the Prophet. 
“Be an elder or a prior, 
Come and lead the Mormon choir; 
Learn each doxy, law, and tenet, 
Or, as soon as you desire, 
We will send you to the Senate.” 


But the Moslem was obdurate, 

And the words were lost to him. 

(He’d an eldest son, a curate 
In the Mosque of Ispayim, 

So his faith was deeply grounded.) 

But he sat surprised, astounded, 

When the Mormon’s exhortation 

Caused a most profound sensation 
Midst the wives of Alkali, 

Who regarded Smoot McGee 
With a look of fascination 
Which the fond but jealous eye 

Of the Orient can not see 
Without thoughts of strangulation. 

And the Moslem’s gaze grew green 

When his favorite was seen 

With a guidebook, smail, but pretty, 

Titled, “Seeing Salt Lake City.” 

* * * * 

'T was the early hour of prayer. 
Mahmoud rose from slumbers snug, 
Very neatly spread his rug 

Toward the East, when— 

Hully chee! 

Where was Prophet Smoot McGee 
With his wives and dromedaries? 

And, by Islam’s golden houses, 

Where were Mahmoud’s seven spouses ?— 
Flown away like freed canaries! 





“Who upon a aa sat” 





Harum Skarum Mahmoud Jig, 
Known as Fuj ben Alkali, 
Stood awhile beneath the fig 
With a spyglass to his eye. 
In the distance he could just 
See a fading cloud of dust, 
As the Great Elopement pressed 
Toward the Wild and Woolly West, 
Where the Custom House collects 
For such “personal effects.” 
And his clouded glass could see 
In the distance—was it she? 
She was slim, 
Rather trim— 
He was sure her eyes were blue— 
On the knee 
Of McGee— 
Acting quite coquettish, too! 


Harum Skarum Mahmoud Jig 

Stood awhile with vacant stare; 
Then with pious impulse big 

Fell he on his knees in prayer. 
“Allah, when thy blasts begin 

They are deadlier than knives; 
Allah knows it is a sin 

To have more than seven wives. 
Yet our markets are beset 

By the Yankee’s soft persuasion ; 
Night and morning we are met 

By American Invasion. 
Even in Polygamy 

Rival syndicates arise— 
Helpless to compete are we 

With the Yankee enterprise! 
Kismet boo! zembur mul! 
Allah sent the miracle— 

Bah, bah !’’ 
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ROOFING 


Nothing for Necessities— 
Nothing for Repairs 


When you buy Amatite everything is included in the FIRST 
COST. 


There is no cost for EXTRAS, because we furnish nails and 
cement for laps free with every roll. 

There is no MAINTENANCE cost, because its mineral sur- 
face makes painting and coating absolutely unnecessary. 

There is no REPAIR COST, because Amatite is so constructed 
that it needs no attention after it is once laid on the roof. 

There is no LABOR cost, because Amatite is so easy to lay 
that you can do the work yourself. 

| The first cost is the only cost—-THE FINAL COST. 

Amatite is the only Ready Roofing embodying ‘every good 
point that a roof should possess. 

Heat and cold, rain and snow, acids and chemicals do not affect 
it, and in addition to this its mineral surface makes it one ot the 
best fire-retardents known. It is roofing at its best. 





A Booklet telling more about it and a Free Sample will 
Free Sample be sent upon request. Send at once and see for your- 
self how much better Amatite is than the “ paint me every two years or leak’ roofings. 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Allegheny Kansas City 
St. Louis Boston Minneapolis Philadelphia 
New Orleans Cincinnati London, Eng. 





Purity 

J 
The LILY is the Symbo! of 
Natural Punty CLEANLINESS 
If Nature were to undertake our 
Washing and Cle aning for us 


PI: WNSIRIND 


and ‘d EARI JINE’S method 
would be the means used. 
Pearline_Possesses Peculiar 
Purifying ee 
—besides in doing away with 
the rubbing it DOES AWAY | 
with the worst of the Work and | 


pws | | Wear and lear. 
el 
__(peanunel 


More Millions than ever use Pearline 
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You can tour on the 
hottest day of a tropical 
summer; you can climb 
the steepest of long 
hills; pull through the 
deepest of deep sand; 
drive it from daylight to dawn, but you can- 
not overheat the Model ««H”’ 


Knox Waterless 


Price, $2,500 


There is no water to carry; no steam to 
guard against; no plumbing to worry about, — 
nothing to do but enjoy the ride, the com- 
pany and the scenery. It weighs only 2,250 
pounds, has 25~—30 brake horsepower, 102-in. 
wheelbase; 32x 4-in. wheels, perfect three- 
point suspension, ensuring absolute alignment 
of bearings, three-speed selective type trans- 
two sets of deadstop brakes, and has 
more horsepower per pound weight than any 
other car of its price. 


mission, 


It is a car for the owner, not the chauffeur, 
and will take you anywhere you want to go 
as fast as you dare drive it, Write for the | 
KNOX annual for 1907; it describes and 
fully illustrates the most modern car of the 
year. It is free. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


Vember of Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. 
SPRINGFIELD, = = = = 


SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new and 
improved design introducing many exclusive features. Runs 
on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 


a ACTUAL Bare ' 

H. P. Engine 
COMPLETE ENGINE with Fresh 
Water Boat Fittings, $39.90 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and reliable 
engine of its size on earth. Drives Canoe, Row- 
boat or 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with load, 6 to 10 


miles per hour. Reversible, easy to install and op- 
Catalog erate, unfaili d rs) 


powers, ical and 
FREE. safe,cannotback-fire. Sold under 5-yr. Guarantee. 


Belle Isle Motor Co., dept 9, DETROMT, MICH. 
PATENTS Satire se petin a 


Book 
ion of Invention for 
h of Patent Office \s 
BE. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Rox 87, Washington, D. C. 


MASS. 
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references. 


Automobile Brokers 








Times Square Automobile Co., 


215-17 West 48th St., near Broadway, New York 
Largest Dealers and Brokers of Automobiles in the World 
From 300 to 500 Machines, 


all styles and horse power, always on hand. 
before buying, to examine our stock. 
of new and 


It will pay you, 
Bargain Sheet No. 124 
slightly used cars mailed to any address on request. 
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Sports and Recreation 





Shall Prize Fighting Be Legalized? 


"THE movement in New York to legalize prize fight- 

ing should be met with vigorous opposition from 
every source. Under modern methods of conducting 
such contests, the initiative is bad and the results very 
much to be deplored in any well regulated community. 
This will apply, not only to New York, but to every 
city which, by virtue of great population, makes it a 
shining mark for the prize fighting promoter. 

In the days of Henan, Sayers, and others of their 
ilk, it was glory they fought for, and not the purse—the 
latter was a second consideration—and there was the 
element of real interest in a contest of physical endur- 
ance and fistic skill entirely separate from the sordid 
considerations that now constitute the marrow in the 
backbone of all so-called public contests 
within the “squared circle.” There is no 
better posted element in the world, from 
which to make up an assemblage of specta- 
tors at the ringside, than is to be found in 
New York City, and yet, any such assem- 
blage that could be gathered together in Mad- 
ison Square Garden would render a verdict 
of “Fake” against any public exhibition of 
the kind that might be sanctioned at Albany 
at the behest of those who are now trying to 
“open the way” at the State Capital. 


Tue best evidence in support of this 
statement is furnished by the “ Testimonial” 
recently “tendered” one Terry McGovern, 
within the great building at the corner of 
Twenty-sixth Street and Madison Avenue. 
There had been no public “entertainment” 
of the kind in New York for several years, 
and the announcement that a “testimonial 
fistic carnival” was to be held in Madison 
Square Garden, with the full sanction of 
municipal authorities, caused thousands of 
“the fancy” in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other enterprising towns within a 
night’s journey, to rub their eyes and blink 
in half-credulous acceptance of the state- 
ment. And so they flocked, from far and 
wide, to the scene of the contest, until a good 
twelve thousand spectators were gathered 
beneath this roof, over which a clever car- 
toonist recently poised the figure of Bacchus, 
instead of Diana, as better suited to the 
varied character of the “entertainments” 
held within this noble structure, right oppo- 
site which stands the beautiful building of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

In the assemblage of spectators, and at- 
tracted. by the novelty of a public boxing 
contest at Madison Square Garden, were 
men blasé in all details of the manly art; they 
were connoisseurs in all that constituted a 
“clean set-to” and equally well versed in 
those tricks and subterfuges that go to make 
up a fake exhibition. They left fully disillu- 
sionized and thoroughly disgusted. But the 
“gate” was in the box office; the beneficiary 
was assured of a good thing; the promoters 
had their “rake-off”” securely clutched within 
their talons,—barring what they “slid over” 
to “the man higher up,” and the public, 
from the viewpoint of everybody else con- 
cerned had got its “money's worth.” 

8 

Tue “testimonial” was but a wedge in the 
log of public opinion; a mere try-out, to see 
how the public and the public press would 
“stand for it.” Well, they both “stood for 
it,” and the present agitation at Albany is 
but a natural sequence—another nail in the 
platform supporting the “squared circle,” 
and a nail which, in the hope of the grafters 
driving it, will clinch the stability of the 
structure for some time to come. 


Conducted by “HARRY PALMER 
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j New York does not stand alone in such expe- 

riences. Philadelphia has been a toothsome cheese, 
at which the rats of the prize fighting game have been 
nibbling for years—but only nibbling, because the ma- 
rauders have feared to go too far; Boston, or rather 
South Boston—the homeof the short haired gentry—has 
flashed forth now and then with varying degrees of 
boldness; Chicago, where it has been merely a question 
of graft, has held down the evil, not because the 
city administration cared a rap for the welfare of the 
community, but because the promotors could not 
pay more, Pittsburg has been “tried out;” and 
because of its great sport-loving element, as typified 
in the “puddlers” and workmen in its iron mills 
was voted a great “show place,” but it “cost too 
much.” San Francisco, and the mining camps of 
Goldfield alone threw open their gates to the 
“plug uglys” of the prize ring, and all who 
have had the price have gone there, accom- 
panied by the best wishes of decent people 
east of the Allegheny Mountains. 

ee ae 


THE possibility of prize fighting returning 
to New York, through action of the Legisla- 
ture, is intolerable. The announcement that 
New York State had formally legalized 
public boxing exhibitions would bring the 
“sports” back in hordes, and the police would 
have their work cut out for them in earnest, as 
the very worst element in the country is that 
embodied in the satellites of the prize ring, 
, the most vicious and depraved classes of 
modern civilization. William Pinkerton, than 
whom there is perhaps no better sportsman, 
or one better qualified to speak, has said: 
“They are the scum of creation, utterly 
without regard for the law, and the most 
troublesome element, when gathered together 
in any considerable number, that any police 
force can be called upon to handle.” 

Does New York want to open its munici- 
pal gates to this class of carrion? Has it 
not already enough of this material to deal 
with? And yet, the Legislature, from all 
indications, is seriously considering the en- 
actment of a law that will attract this ele- 
ment in formidable force, with every induce- 
ment for it to remain indefinitely. 

a & 


Any State legislature that enacts such a 
law strikes a direct blow at the morals and 
the spirit of decency maintained in the com- 
munity affected. No less culpable are the 
owners of public places of amusement, who, 
for a consideration, open their doors for such 
exhibitions. Madison Square Garden is to- 
day the great public arena to which the eyes: 
of the prize fighting fraternity are turned. 
Centrally located, possessed of a world-wide 
reputation as the one really great exhibition 
hall of the metropolis, and capable of seat- 
ing 12,000 or more spectators, it is a shining 
mark in the eyes of prize fight promoters 
one of whom recently announced that he 
would gladly pay $100,000 for the rental of 
the edifice for a single night, provided he 
might be accorded the privilege of holding an 
unlimited-round fight there, between cham- 
pion Jeffries and.such an opponent as he 
could select. 

ae Seat”: 

Was Madison Square Garden dcsigned and 
intended for prize fights? Was it the pur- 
pose of those gentlemen who avowedly 
erected the building to provide the people 
of New York with a great public exhibition 
hall for such educational displays as those 
typified by the Automobile Show, the Motor 
Boat Show, the Horse Show, the Military 
Show, the Electrical Show, and others of like 
character, to turn it over to the professional 
fights? The executive force of Madison 
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Square Garden is composed of Messrs. Frank K. 
Sturgis, President; James C. Young, Secretary; and 
Charles Schroeder, General Manager—all men of busi- 
ness standing and unquestioned reputation in their 
chosen community. Possibly they do not realize 
that they owe something to the community, even at 
the expense of their stockholders; all of whom, by the 
way, would resent the slightest imputation that they 
were owners of a public building leased for immoral, 
though perhaps not illegal, purposes. 

Success MaGaziNneE does not for a moment oppose 
boxing contests conducted upon purely amateur lines; 
it believes, with President Roosevelt, that physical 
culture is as essential to a healthy body and a vigorous 
mind as is intellectual and moral development. 
Boxing in the schools and colleges is a commendable 
form of contest, and even public exhibitions of the 
kind, as conducted under the auspices and control 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, have our unqualified 
endorsement. To open the door of New York City, 
however, to professional prize fighters, to take off the 
lid and let so foul a pot stew unmolested, is going a 
step too far. 


Motor Car Topics 


AST YEAR there was vexatious delay and a great deal 

of fuss over the question of a route for the Glidden 
Tour. The committee, for some time after its organi- 
zation, was apparently in doubt as to the depth of 
its own wisdom and judgment, for, instead of boldly 
announcing a route, in the form of an ultimatum, it 
threw out a “feeler”’ by way of the public press and was 
well-nigh taken off its feet by the storm of protest 
raised S prospective participants. A second feeler 
met with no better results and it finally invited sugges- 
tions, which poured in by the score, and from which 
it ultimately evolved a route that fell far short of prov- 
ing satisfactory. This year there are indications that 
the route — is to be a bone of even greater con- 
tention. The committee has boldly announced that 
the start will be at Chicago, and the finish at New York, 
the route to be via Washington, from which point, 
those who so desire may make a detour to the James- 
town Exposition. Now comes the Chicago committee, 
with the declaration that this is all wrong and will never 
do. The East it declares, has had entirely too many 
plums from the automobile tree. With the Vander- 
bilt Cup Race and the Elimination Race that preceded 
it; the finish of the record-breaking transcontinental 
tour and the Chicago-New ‘York race against time, to 
say nothing of many events of lesser importance, New 
York has had enough, and must now hibernate for a 
time, while Chicago takes unto herself her just deserts. 

* * * 


“THE tour this year,” say motorists in the Windy 
City, “must start at New York and finish at Chicago. 
We don’t want to go to Jamestown; it ’s too hot down 
there, and the roads are abominable. _If you don’t play 
our way, we simply won’t play at all.” Then, with 
true western hospitality the Chicago contingent adds: 

“Do as we ask. Make the finish here at Chicago, and 
when you get here —well, we ’ll give you the time of 
your lives.” 

Just how it will end can scarcely be predicted at 
this time, but the probabilities are that the New York 
representatives will have their way, whatever that 
may be. Still, there is a great deal in the suggestion 
of the Windy City motorists. For those who have yet 
to experience the joys of “a finish” in the city at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, there is much in store. 
It is very sure to prove interesting and memorable in 
every way. 


” 


* * * 

In this connection a suggestion has been made by 
Mr. Duncan Curry that would seem to offer an excellent 
basis for compromise and fully satisfy both parties to 
the controversy. Mr. Curry contends that a run of 
1,000 miles is not long enough and does not offer a 
sufficiently severe test upon which to base any really 
satisfactory opinion as to the comparative merits 
of competing cars. In his opinion, the cars should 
start from New York and proceed via Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg and Fort Wayne to Chicago; 
after two days of entertainment and short runs over the 
Chicago boulevards he would have the official route 
continue another thousand or twelve hundred- miles 
from Chicago to Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and Hartford to New 
York City. Mr. Curry further suggests a basis for 
awarding prizes, and rules for the conduct of the 
tour which, in his opinion, would insure far more satis- 
factory results than were attainable under the Glidden 
Tour rules of 1906. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting experiments yet attempt- 
ed in the history of motor car developments was that 
in which three Maxwell cars, identical in every respect 
as to motor equipment and number of passengers 
carried, made the run from New York to Boston, with 
gasolene, kerosene and alcohol respectively as fuel. 
The road and weather conditions were unusually severe, 
most of the journey being made in a driving storm 
and over roads covered with from four to six inches of 
snow. 

The results of the test are of value, first in demon- 
strating that one carburetor can handle successfully 
fuels differing in density, and, second, in showing the 






















Greatest Revolver 
Value for the Money 


H & R AUTOMATIC DOUBLE 


ACTION REVOLVER 


hy QUALITY AND FINISH superior to any other make revolver sold at the same 
price. In EFFICIENCY, for home or pocket use, equals any high priced revolver. 
WORKS VERY SMOOTHLY-—shells automatically ejected. ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
—cylinder can be locked by turning it so that hammer point comes between cartridges. 
You might then break the hammer by hitting it with a sledge, but you could not discharge 
the revolver. Pull the trigger, that’s the only way to fire it. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3% inch barrel, finest nickel finish, $5.50. 
The celebrated H & R Hammerless Revolver, $6.50. The New H & R Revolver 
Grip, shown herewith, can be attached to H & R Revolvers, giving a pocket weapon 
the grip of an army model. Price, $1.00. _ 
Sold by dealers in first class firearms. If they haven’t the H & R, take 
no other. We will ship prepaid on receipt of price, Write for Catalog. 


HARRINGTON 8 Se ARMS GO., 227 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of the celebrated H & R Single Guns 





One of Our 
Most Popular 
Models 














WILL GET THIS FINE HOPKINS & ALLEN 


~ AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE 










Ww ith Adjustable Leather 
Sling Strap and Field Cleaning 
Outfit Complete 


Do you know what President Roosevelt 
and Lord Roberts have said about our young men 
learning to handle a modern military rifle-Young men everywhere are 
taking up the President’s advice and trying to get hold of a military gun, 


DESCRIPTION: This HOPKINS & ALLEN AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE is the very rifle you’ve 
been looking for. It is modeled after the Krag-Jorgesen and Enclish Military rifles even to sling strap 
and swivels and adjustable military sights. The rifle is —— dong, with 276 inch military barrel and 
military stock of finest select English Walnut with real English military Pistol grip. 

ACTION is the approved mili bolt pattern, with side ejection and patent release spring which enables you to remove 
bolt in an instantto clean barrel—or, i desired, to dine ty ty n im ease of capture by the enemy. SIGHTS are 
improved military pattern scaled u to 200 aes ae he wit duated wind gauge. BARREL is made of fine high power 
rifle steel, coed for 22 long rifle cartridges (though 22 long or short can be used) and rifled with our new patented faprovel 
increase twist. STRAP is of tough strong bull’s hide leather with tenes military clutch and catch button. MILITARY 
PLATE has Bi trap-door and cell containing complete cleaning outfit, the same as a regular army gun. 

This is the first real Military Rifle, in 22 Calibre, manufactured by an American Firearms Company, and 
its splendid high-grade fextures and real military appearance will make it popular wherever a rifle is used. 
IF NOT FOUND AT NEAREST DEALER’S WRITE US DIRECT. FOR $12 WE WILL SEND RIFLE, STRAP 
AND CLEANING OU:c7IT COMPLETE, AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND COMPLETE SATISFAC. 


TION IN EVERY RESPECT. 
. 

Write for our new “ Gun Guide and Catalogue” for 1907, FREE—the most satis- 

Sactory and interesting frearms catalogue issued in America—offers the best prices and 

most complete line. Gives you expert knowledge of every kind of frearm. Write today. 
Modern Military Sights 
With Automatic Set-Screw 

Adjuster, Set-Screw Grip 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
Dept.19 Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 
aa Py LONDON OFFICE: Finsbury Square, London 
cunt & 200 gurls ond Largest Mfrs. High Grade Popular Priced Firearms in the World 


Military Style Bolt Action 
4 touch of the release button 
Srees bolt for removing to clean 
barrel or disarms gun in case 


































60 miles wind velocity. Mfrs, Hopkins & Allen 16 Shot 22 Cal. Military Repeater of capture. 
Wear w ing both d and . 
jew | cumiatmese™ WAY ROCHESTER MASNE WINS 
Power. 


Because we have solved the pare of maximum power power 
and minimum waste; that is also the reason for its great 
rr Exhausts under water without back-pressure or 
noise. Speed control slow enough for fishing—fast enough 
for racing. Perhaps it’s the best engine made. At least in- 
vestigate before you decide. Catalogue on request. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 724 Driving Park Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bowler Bros., 128 "Liberty 8t., New York, Agents 


Mullins Steel Boats t2ttn,°2is*'rithing Bits 
at 



























are the fastest and safest boats built. Made of 5 chambers tn 
every boat is ib 





or wear out, and 



















Motsinger 1 rua 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can o: it sucmenstully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
— motion in our » ~ Fi No belt arewitch 

. No ries Ww! ‘er, for 

make a break or ers Water 
and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. Co. 

29 Main 8t., Pendleton, Ind., U. 8. A. 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 5i Da js 


an investment of $135.00 is the result of the operation o: 
pepe Loy yaad Sullivan, Indians. 





Pronounced by experts the best built Car 
ever offered for the money. 


$3,500—Model "R* 50 H. P., 7-passenger car. 
$2,500—Model "K" 35 H. P., 5-passenger car. 
$2,500—Model "N* 30-35 H. P., 5-passenger car. 
* $2,500—Model "N* 30-35 H. P., Gentleman's Roadster. 
exercise and liberally patronised by 
sees of both sexes 


Catalog descriptive of entire line sent upon request. 
8 7 oc |, teachers, in fact a Box Bell. Hert 3.060 alley 
30 to 48 feet long. Portable. No Can be installed in 2 
Goths i atat sept Booklet rite for it. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Buren St.. Indianapolis, Ind- 
$103.50 per 
month selling 


rs. V.C. Giebner, 
pairs rs in 3 hrs, made 
ii 
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business with small capital. 


nity to start a paying 
‘ot a gambling device. 2 5 Some 


BOWLING GAME. 


Is there a Wayne Agency in your city? If not, 
why not investigate t the great possibilities of the 
retail automobile business? ‘There is big money in 
handling the Wayne, and some choice territory is 
still open. If interested, address 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., Agency Dept., Detroit, Mich. 





























What Your Boy | 
Needs Most 


Mark Twain once said: "Don’t let your 
boy's schooling interfere with his education." 

That's just another way of saying that you 
can't make a good man out of a boy simply 
by cramming his head full of Latin. and 
Algebra. 

Your boy’s success in after life will not de- 
pend so much upon his ability to locate the 
Bay of Kamchatka on the map as it will to have 
a steady hand, a clear eye, and the knack of 
thinking and acting quickly in a pinch. 

For this kind of training we suggest a rifle. 

An air rifle, because it is harmless---no 
powder, smoke, or noise. 

A Daisy Air Rifle, because it is the only 
rile made that will satisfy the boy. 

The "Daisy" has this advantage over 
all other air rifles made. It is built 
to suit a boy's natural desire 
for a "real*® gun. It 
is built along 
the lines 


_ __ of the latest 
magazine hunting rifle. 
_ It. is true to a hair, and 
satisfies the most critical demands for 
an absolutely accurate target rifle. . 
The sights are set as carefully as on any high priced 
gun made 
It shoots 1000 times without reloading. 
It is absolutely automatic in action. No trouble or 
bother necessary to make it work right---just aim 
and pull the trigger and it will send a BB shot 
straight to the mark. 
In every respect a real gun for the boy, with 
this difference—every precaution has n 
taken to make it easy to handle and absolutely 


harmless. 


1000-Shot Daisy automatic 
magazine rifle 
Other Daisy Models 
$1.00 to $1.75 


Daisy Air Rifles are sold by hardware 
and sporting goods dealers everywhere, 
or delivered from factory Pre in 
the United States on receipt of price. 
The * Daisy * book telling all R were 
them free ; write for it. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 


291 Union St, 
Plymouth, - - = Mich. 





. or indirect, of accidents upon the road. 








A Strong, Dependable little 2-Cycle engine 


SKIPPER ys 40 


2 h.p. Marine Engine 


Designed and built by H. D. Baird, un- 
questionably the foremost designer in the 
marine engine field. The Skipper is 
his latest and is built upon the ex- 
perience of his other designs. Ilere are some of its 
exclusive features: Runs wend well on kerosene, dis- 
tillate oll, aleohol or gasoline; a fuel device that is absolutely 
new aud extremely simple; will not, cannot, back fire. 
Starte without cranking; easy to reverse and regulate speed. 
Made in 5 sizes. 2 h.p. bare engine, $24.90. Complete with 
Send today for 





engine, electric and boat fittings, $39.00. 
Sre atalog. 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO. DETROIT, ICH. 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


We furnish the machine and instructions. 
SAVE MONEY on your buildings. 





CEMENT BLOCKS 


BIG MONEY * ™""§.itefor pookien, “*°* 
The REED MFG. CO., Box 127, Springfield, 0. 





WHY STAMMER? 


NO CHARGE UNTIL BENEFITED 


Natural speech restored. Relief permanent. Rates very low. 
No hand movements. Send for free booklet. 


GEO. C. RAWSON, 714 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 









work. Women succeed as well as men. 
ING THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
6® The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn 
825 to 8100 a week. Send for free booklet, 
“MONEY IN DRAWING;” tells how we 
|| teach illustrating by mall. We sell our etudents’ 





comparative cost and efficiency of these fuels’ as 
follows: 


Cost pr. Gallons Costof Cost per Cost per 
Car Weight Gallon Used Fuel .Car Mile Ton Mile 


Gasolene 2270 $0.20 24.75 $ 4.95 $0.019 $0.0169 
Kerosene 2520 $0. 13. 33.75.$.4.39 $0.017 $0.0139 
Alcohol . 2750 $0.37 40.75 $15.07 $0. 06 $0.0448 


The miles per gallon of fuel are as follows: Gasolene 
1079 miles; Kerosene 7;% miles; Alcohol 6, miles. 

From the above table, it is seen that alcohol is about 
two and one-half. times as expensive as gasolene, and 
over three times as expensive as kerosene, when used 
in a gasolene engine of the present day. The test has, 
however, shown that it is a good power producing fuel. 
The engine operating on alcohol pulled more strongly 
on hills than those operating on either kerosene or 
gasolene. In fact, it was almost impossible to stall the 
motor, the reason being that, while the initial pressure 
with alcohol isless than with gasolene, the mean effec- 
tive pressure is greater. Another advantage that can 
be accredited to alcohol is that it was impossible to 
produce that metallic knock or pound caused by a too 
advanced spark. In this respect, it was far superior 
to both kerosene and gasolene. It is, however, pro- 
bable that, when the compression is raised sufficiently 
high for economical operation, the engine will knock 
somewhat if the spark is too advanced. These ad- 


vantages, added to its cleanliness and lack of explo- | 


sive qualities, should make it a popular fuel for automo- 
biles, and there is little doubt that in the course of the 
next few years it will be very largely adopted as a fuel 
for internal combustion motors. 
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Tire Difficulties 


"THE PNEUMATIC TIRE, despite the improvements effect- 

ed by both American and foreign manufacturers 
of late years, continues to be the chief source of trouble 
with motorists, and the principal cause, either direct 
It is the direct 
cause, when collapsing or becoming detached while 
the car is proceeding at high speed; and the indirect 
cause, through the strain imposed upon all parts of a 
car as the result of such mishaps. 

As an instance of the damage that may result purely 
from tire accidents, the narrow escape of a party of 
motorists near Plattsburg, New York, recently, may be 
cited. The owner of a touring car, with two compan- 
ions, was testing a new “quick detachable tire,” that 
had been fitted to one of the forward wheels. He was 
peeenns at a speed of perhaps twenty-five miles an 

our, when in rounding a turn in the road, the trial 
tire suddenly decided to demonstrate its “quick de- 
tachable” capabilities, and parted company with the 
rim. The sudden letting down of the car on one side 
deflected its course, and sent the tireless wheel into a 
stone pile at one side of the road. As a result, the car 
swung around, as though on a pivot, and turned 
completely over, the driver being hurled upon the stones, 
where he remained unconscious, while one of his 
companions was shot a distance of twenty feet into an 
oat field, and the other was pinioned beneath the car 
with a broken arm. To good fortune alone the trio of 
motorists owe their escape from instant death. . The 
car was damaged to the extent of $500. 

Ae * 


Many other instances similar in nature might be 
given to prove the pneumatic tire the greatest menace 
to life and limb known to the motorist. Aside from 
strengthening the fabric, however, and improving the 
methods in vogue for fastening the tire to the rim, 
there seems to be little prospect of eliminating or 
diminishing this source of danger. Even in their 
efforts to this end, manufacturers and inventors are 
handicapped, for tires must have the “quick detach- 
able” quality that saves the motorist time and trouble 
when a new tube is to be inserted; and this presents 
a problem to the inventor which might be quickly 
solved, could the evils of puncture and collapse be 
eliminated. 

It has been suggested that jar and vibration might 
be sufficiently overcome through the increased use of 
supporting springs to permit the use of solid tires, but 
this, it is claimed by experts in motor-car construction, 
would so greatly increase the difficulties of insuring 
proper balance as to render the idea impracticable. 

he point at which to overcome shock and vibration 
seems to have been fixed, definitely, at the point of 
contact between the ground and the car, and inventive 
genius seems to have found no better means of doing 
this than through the resilient qualities of the pneu- 
matic tire; motorists must therefore continue to face 
the dangers which this feature of motor-car equipment 


entails. 
” -_ 


Motor Boat Briefs 


QE of the pleasant social features of the recent Motor 

Boat Show at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, was the Vaudeville Show and “beefsteak dinner” 
given by the Motor Boat Club of America during 
show week. Prominent among the 150 club members 
and guests present were Admiral Coughlin and staff 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It was probably the last 
function attended by the aged, though still hale and 
hearty old Admiral as an officer of the United States 
Navy, his retirement to private life having taken place 
on March 1. In his address to the club members, the 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





The unbroken seal across the special 
pouring spout of a can of Speare’s Auto 
Oilis a guarantee of saving to the auto- 
mobile owner, and safety to his engine. 

Each can is filled at the factory with oil 
that gives perfect lubrication; that works 
clean and free, leaving no gummy deposit to 
short-circuit spark-plugs and injure valves. 


», 


Auto Oil 


Sold to consumers direct in sealed gallon 
cans with specialspout. The price islow,—the 
quality the highest that skill can produce. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or price and trans- 
portation charges will be refunded. 

Write ne:..st|branch, state make of 
automobile ac. get special low price for oil 
exactly adapted to it. 

THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 
Established 1851. 
BOSTON, 369 ATLANTIC AVE. WEW YORK, 654 W. 34TH ST. 
CHICAGO, S MILWAUKEE AVE. PHILADELPHIA, 949 N. STH ST. 













» FRENCH-GERMAN 
RA SPANISH-ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with The Rosenthal 

Common Sense Method of 

Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of 

Ragerope em Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversa- 
tional French, German, Spanish or Italian, 

Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 











866 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 


BOOK is FREE 


SEND FOR fT TO-DAY 

It describes in detail the most complete and 
comprehensive course of advertising taught by 
any advertising school in existence. 

The Chicago College of Advertising is a renal 
college, with a real mission to perform. Our 
successful students are filling positions in every 
state of the Union. 

Do not enroll elsewhere until you read what we 
have to offer. If you want to realize the possi- 
bilities of this interesting and money-making pro- 
fession, send for our book to-day. 

WE HELP OUR GRADUATES 
GET POSITIONS 

Advertising men earn from $25a week andup. There is alwaysa 
demand for good men. Weare in constant touch with employers who 
want to add to this department, and our students get the first call. 

GHIGAGO GOLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
3 Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ance Sale now in pro- 


Save $5 in Slightly-used Typewrit: 
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Admiral predicted the almost universal substitution 
of the gasolene-driven craft for steam craft for tender, 
dispatch and auxiliary service in the Navy. 

* * * 


A noticeable feature of the Motor Boat Show in New 
York was the ,evident increase in interest, on the 
part of both manufacturers and the public, in the cruis- 
ing type. Even in boats of the smallest size of this 
class, marked improvement is shown in all details 
caiculated to increase the comfort of occupants and 
the safety and stability of the craft itself. With the 
growth of the motor boat industry, public demand has 
been largely in the direction of craft adapted to 
staunch. service and equipped with those conveniences 
that will insure comfort on protracted cruises in 
inland waters and within the sheltered bays and 
sounds along the coasts. After all, this is the true use 
to which a pleasure motor boat should be put, and 
that from which the greatest degree of enjoyment can 
be extracted. 

* * * 

Amon the interested visitors to the Madison Square 
Garden show was Captain Rhineberg, of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, and one of the officials of the Jamestown 
Exposition. Captain Rhineberg stated that one of 
the big programme features of the coming Exposition 
would be the motor boat races, a feature to which 
he will give his earnest support, and in which he will 
be ably seconded by Mr. Hugh S. Gambell, secretary 
of the Motor Boat Club of America. 


s a 


The Motor Cycle 


ITH none of the publicity methods enjoyed by the 

motor car, and with little or no advertising in the 
public press, the motor cycle is to-day the product ot 
an industry that gives every promise of growing to 
vastly greater proportions than it now enjoys, and 
this growth will be due entirely to the utility of the 
machine both as a means of pleasure and as an econom- 
ical and speedy means of merchandise transportation. 

So completely has the motor car occupied public 
attention, that the increasing number of motor cycles 
upon the public highway has been largely overlooked, 
but that increase has been steady, and such as to 
tax the capacity of the comparatively few factories 
devoted to their production. [That the demand to-day 
is considerably in excess of the supply, and that 
deliveries are by no means as prompt as the consumer 
would like, are facts well known to those at all familiar 


with the situation. 
oa * oo 


TuHaT the motor cycle is in a class by itself as a 
vehicle for urban and suburban travel can not be 
disputed. It is a distinct achievement over the 
man-power bicycle, in that it is capable of a sustained 
speed of from fifteen to thirty-five miles an hour, so long 
as its fuel and ignition equipment remain ‘effective. 
Its motive force (from one and a half to three horse- 
power) is sufficient to carry a weight of 200 pounds 
or more at good speed even over indifferent roads, and 
up any grade that can be traveled by an automobile, 
while its mechanism is simple and easily mastered 
and its control as complete, after a little experience 
in driving, as that of any gasolene-driven machine. 
The cost of operation and repair is small; there are no 
garage expenses and a chauffeur is not only not neces- 
sary but impossible. 

* * * 

Tue best makes of motor cycle cost from $175 to 
$250, at which price, and possessed of so many virtues, 
it is perhaps not surprising that this type of machine 
is rapidly winning its way into the hearts and pocket 
books of a class who are unable to afford a motor car 
and who can yet go beyond the price of the old-style 
bicycle. Very soon, the motor tricycle and quadricycle 
will make their appearance, so that the young man 
who can afford the luxury, will be able to seat his wife 
or sweetheart beside him any Sunday morning in the 
good old summer time, and hie them away to the 
shady lanes and cool of the country for as enjoyable 
an outing as is possible to the owner of a seven passen- 
ger automobile costing from twenty to thirty times 
more than the tricycle, and necessitating an outlay 
of from $500 to $3000 annually to maintain 

* * * 

Ir is not in the pleasure type, however, that the 
motor cycle will fulfill its greatest mission. It is 
particularly adapted to light parcel delivery purposes— 
laundry packages groceries, drugs, meats, dry goods, 
and other like service that costs the small tradesman. 
under existing methods, much more than the cost of 
delivery by motor tricycle. All of these possibilities 
have been considered by the established motor cycle 
manufacturers o: the country, and without exception 
they are preparing to meet them as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with good business judgment. 

It has been predicted by conservative observers, 
formerly cnzaged in the manufacture of bicycles, that 
the motor cycle industry will one day attain even great- 

proportions than those enjoyed by the bicycle 
industry, and that this will be brought about solely 
by the wide popularity of the motor cycle as an econom- 
ical and thoroughly satisfactory pleasure vehicle, to 
say nothing of its great utility as a commercial 
vehicle. 
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Three 
Splendid 
Novels 


The Mystics 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 
Author of “‘The Masquerader” 


A young man, whose fanatic uncle wills 
away the family estate to a secret brotherhood, 
discovers the secréts of the society, and plans a 
daring coup to recover his possessions. He ap- 
pears as the Mystic Prophet whose advent is 
daily awaited, and is accepted as the Head of 
the secret order. In this precarious situation 
the hero falls in love, and at the peril of life and 
all, boldly chooses to play the lover’s part. 
Romance and mystery are delightfully mingled 
throughout, The tale has the same persistent 
excitement and breathless fascination which 
marked ** The Masquerader.”’ 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


The Giant's Strength 


By BASIL KING 
Author of “‘ The Steps of Honor,” etc. 


The «*Giant’’ is no less than America’s 
richest man, Paul Trafford, who has built up 
a great monopoly. Among the many com- 
petitors whom Trafford in earlier years had 
forced to the wall was a mine-owner named 
Winship. Winship’s son has grown up, a 
poor young artist, and by chance he meets at 
Monte Carlo, Paula Trafford, the daughter of 
the man who wrought his father’s ruin. Win- 
ship is engaged to paint her portrait, and during 
the sittings at his Paris studio, a romance begins 
which runs a gamut of intensely dramatic scenes 
and thrilling situations. 


Price, $1.50. 








Sampson Rock of 
Wall Street 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of “Wall Street Stories,’’ etc. 


In Wall street Mr. Lefévre has found all 
that goes to the making of the most exciting 
kind of a story of love and adventure. There 
are an American girl and American millions to 
be won, and the hero makes a daring fight for 
them. 

The feverish life of Wall street and the 
«« wheels within wheels’’ of the stock-market 
operations have never been so graphically re- 
vealed. The reader watches the fascinating 
game from the inside view-point of one of the 
great captains of finance. The story is packed 
with incident, and culminates in a tremendous 
climax such as only Wall street could produce. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
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tell of the complaints of citrus shippers in 
Southern California, was accorded the same 
brand of courtesy. 

Other representatives of special interests among 
the shippers who came without invitation and 
insisted upon being heard, and were heard grudg- 
ingly, were Sam H. Cowan, of the Cattle Raisers’ 
Associations of Texas and other Southwestern 
States; E. M. Fergusen, representing a number 
of allied jobbers’ associations in the Northwest, 
and E. F. Perry, of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Thus, before a packed jury of the Senate, 
there appeared one hundred and fifty special 
advocates of the special railway interest; a dozen 
advocates of the special shippers’ interest; and 
one volunteer advocate of the People. 

And yet it was the people, assisted by their 
lobbyist, Theodore Roosevelt, who won. It was 
Faulkner’s theory that the people could be 
fooled. It is wonderful what little sense men 
like Faulkner sometimes have on matters of this 
sort! 

The manner in which this remarkable victory 
was won does not concern us now. It is with the 
forces which sought to defeat the people’s will 
that we are here concerned; the forces and their 
instruments—more particularly their representa- 
tives in the Third House. 

* * * * * * * 


Let us look in upon that Senate hearing and 
take a closer view of a fewof these special repre- 
sentatives of special interests, who were drummed 
up in urgent haste by Commander Faulkner. 
Some will be found to be familiar and interesting 
figures. This young attorney, H. T. Newcomb, 
for example, seems to have a lot to do with rail- 
way legislation, for a man who is not a member 
of either branch of Congress. For, as already 
told, it was he who was engaged by Senator 
Elkins and Mr. Faulkner to boil down the six 
volumes of railway testimony, and to make a 
report adverse to any law for the’ further regula- 
tion of railways. The final report was not in fact 
made just as planned. Public sentiment began 
to take on,an unexpected complexion, and about 
this time Senator Elkins found his return to the 
Senate so seriously threatened that he was obliged 
to do a political somersault, and become an ardent 
champion of a railway rate bill. But Mr. New- 
comb was paid for his services just the same as 
if the adverse report had been made. There 
always has been a lurking suspicion about the 
Capitol that the elaborate and learned speech 
which the Senator from West Virginia con- 
tributed to the rate debate was prepared by 
Attorney Newcomb. Senator Crane, who is 
fond of a joke, proceeded on this assumption 
and, for the amusement of his colleagues, used 
every device to lure ‘“‘Steve’’ away from the 
manuscript from which he read, into an extem- 
poraneous discussion of the law points involved. 
But in vain. 

Mr. Newcomb, who likewise appeared before 
the Senate Committee in the character of an 
“expert,” told the committee that he had the 
honor to appear before them “at the request of 
certain railway corporations.” He told them, 
further, that he had been employed in the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in the statistical department of 
the Department of Agriculture. He did not 
tell them, what is likewise true, that he has fre- 
quently hired out to corporations engaged in 
fighting popular movements for lower street car 
fares, and reduced gas and water rates; that his 
chief business, in fact, is to sell his brains to cor- 
porations warring with the people. Recently Mr. 
Newcomb spent many weeks in Cleveland as a 
conscript of the vested interests arrayed against 
Tom Johnson. 

It might be asked why Senator Stephen B. 
Elkins, as Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
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state Commerce, should not himself write the 
report and prepare the bill which was to be 
reported from his committee. It might be asked 
why he is chairman of that committee if he is 
not competent to prepare such reports or bills, 

It might be asked why an avowed partizan of 
the railway interest should be called in to write a 
report, and drawa bill, if that bill and report 
were to be fair to the interests of the people as a 
whole. 

The answer is that the hold of the railroads 
upon this committee and branch of Congress is 
so strong that there is hardly any longer a 
pretense that the people are concerned. These 
operations were conducted boldly. The agents 
of the railway corporations were openly installed 
in the rooms of the Capitol, and set to doing the 
work which is supposed to be done by the 
people’s chosen representatives. The truth is 
Elkins serves the railroads, and he does not very 
seriously pretend to serve the people. 

Nor is this the only instance in which Senator 
Elkins has employed the services of corporation 
agents in framing legislation, supposedly in the 
people's interest. It is a matter of record, brought 
out in certain hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, that the so- 
called Elkins Bill, approved February 19, 1903, 
was drafted in the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railway, by its general counsel, Judge Logan, 
now deceased. This bill, which had some good 
features, contained a paragraph abolishing im- 
prisonment as a penalty for infractions of the 
anti-rebate law. In its original form it also con- 
tained a clause to legalize the pooling of freight— 
in other words to repeal the Sherman anti-trust 
law in its application to railroads, and to legalize 
monopoly. The latter clause was finally aban- 
doned, in order to secure the passage of the 
clause which removed the terror of prison bars 
from criminal railway managers. It was only 
after a hard fight that President Roosevelt got 
this clause restored to the statute books in the 
Rate Bill. The paragraph restoring it was not 
drawn by the West Virginia Senator, nor by the 
General Counsel for the Pennsylvania Railway. 
* * * * * * * 


But there is a type of railway and corporation 
lobbyist who is less worthy of respect than H. T. 
Newcomb. The latter sells his brains on the cor- 
poration side, and makes no secret of the fact. 
This other type adds hypocrisy to whatever of 
discredit may attach to his calling, and hands 
out cheap cant about his interest in the common 
people. 

Of this sort is Daniel Davenport of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, one of those who came to tell 
the Senate Committee that rate legislation would 
be unwise. On the pay of certain corporate inter- 
ests in New England, Mr. Davenport is hired to 
spend his time in Washington, when Congress is 
in session, lobbying against all so-called radical 
legislative measures—which means the eight- 
hour law, the bill to limit the use of injunc- 
tions, the Hours of Service Bill, and any measure 
antagonistic to the special railway, banking, or 
insurance interests. 

But listen to Davenport’s story: 

“T come before you,” he declared, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘not bearing the commission of any 
railway corporation, railway magnate, or railway 
president, but I appear in behalf of that in- 
numerable host whose money built the railroads 
of this country and whose savings are invested 
in them, relying on existing statutory and con- 
stitutional safeguards.”’ 

Davenport then explained to the committee 
that, whereas plain people have accounts in 
savings banks, and policies in life and fire insur- 
ance companies; and whereas banks, and insur- 
ance companies invest the savings and policy 
money in railroad securities, therefore the plain 
people are, in reality, investors in railroad prop- 
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erties; and when he—Daniel Davenport—alleged 
to be in the pay of the insurance companies and 
banks, appears before Congress, he really appears 
for the plain people. Hear what he says: 

“As a result of my inquiries and communica- 
tions | have ascertained that one sixth of the 
railway properties in this country are owned by 
the savings b nks of those six States (Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and New York), and of course this 
means owned by the depositors in the savings 
banks, the fire and life insurance companies, 
and the educational institutions. Of course that 
does not take into account the various trust and 
other investment companies. So | think | may 
say, Without any reason to apprehend contradic- 
tion, that the real owners of the railroads in this 
country are the plain people of this country; 
they are the people whose moneys are invested in 
these securities and whoever seeks to array the 
Government of the United States against those 
properties is really seeking to array the Govern- 
ment of the United States against the people of 
the United States.” 

Hocus-pocus! Presto change! And the paid 
lobbyist of the vested interests is the pleading 
champion of the widows and the orphans. Oh, 
Sophistry, thy name is Davenport! And the 
solemn big-wigs of the United States Senate let 
it go unchallenged, and gave him two days to 
argue against the constitutionality of railroad 
regulation. 

Another lobbyist is F. B. Thurber of New York. 
It is hard to say what Thurber represents. But 
the writer can testify, of his own personal knowl- 
edge, that he has been turning up in Washing- 
ton for the past ten years, whenever special 
interests were involved. In the old days it was 
tariff legislation; then, during the Spanish War, 
and afterwards the sugar and the tobacco inter- 
ests had their little errands. In presenting his 
credentials at the Rate Bill hearing, Mr. Thurber 
followed closely the methods of Mr. Davenport. 
After announcing that he represented the 
“United States Export Association,” with offices 
in New York, he went on smoothly after this wise: 

“I represent, directly, merchants and manu- 
facturers Who are members of the United States 
Export Association, and, indirectly, many other 
shippers in the United States who, while opposed 
to unjust discriminations by railroads, are not 
prepared to adopt the remedy proposed by the 
advocates of the Esch-Townsend Bill, passed by 
the House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress. Indeed, I doubt if ten per cent. of 
its friends have given any serious thought as to 
whether there is any better way to remedy the 
evils which exist.” 

Then Mr. Thurber, constructive statesman, 
unselfish friend of the people, and self-appointed 
spokesman for the thoughtless, proceeds to tell 
how unwise it would be to tamper with the 
vested interests. 

“The apparent reasonableness” (of rate legisla- 
tion), Mr. Thurber continues, “caught the ear of 
our President, and with his favor the House of 
Representatives jammed through a measure 
which, if it had become a ldw, would have injured 
all the material interests of the United States. 
The wages (note Mr. Thurber’s concern for the 
poor working man) of a million railroad employ- 
ees, representing directly, five million consumers, 
and, indirectly, many other millions engaged in 
collateral industries depending on the prosperity 
of our railroads, are at stake. The value of ten 
thousand million dollars of securities, largely 
held by our savings banks and life insurance 
companies, is at stake.” 

So much for the friendly witnesses who were 
present to help make a case for the railroads. 
What of the lobbyists of that other special in- 
terest—the shippers who wanted this legislation ? 
We have seen “experts” like Thurber and Dav- 
enport handing in their fake credentials without 
challenge. What happens to a man who 
appears for the other side? Suppose we take, 
at random, the case of Joseph H. Call, of Los 


Angeles, California, who had the temerity to 
appear without summons from the chairman. 

“T believe you are to speak on the private car system 
of your State?” Senator Elkins growled, by way of 
introduction. 

“T have come before this committee,” replied Mr. 
Call, “in behalf of the citrus fruit interests in Southern 
California,”—and he added that his clients wanted 
legislation such as that suggested by President Roose- 
velt in his message. Whereupon this ensued: 

THE CHAIRMAN.—What is it you represent ? 

Mr. Catt.—The citrus fruit interests of California. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Is there any particular organized 
association P 

Mr. CaLt.—There is a large central organization 
which is called the “Southern California Fruit Ex- 
change,” which handles about one half to sixty per cent. 
of the citrus fruit business, and then there are a large 
number of scattering organizations owning packing 
houses and shipping for themselves. About seventy 
per cent. of the orange groves—the citrus fruit grow- 
ers—have requested me to appear here. I represent 
about seventy per cent. of them. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—You speak by authority for those 
people ? 

Mr. Catt.—I speak for them. 

THe CHAIRMAN.—You are not a fruit grower or a 
shipper ? 

Mr. Catt.—I am not a fruit grower, nor am I a 
shipper, nor do | represent any car line or packing 
house as such, nor any of those packing house interests 
in Southern California which are affiliated with the 
Armour and other lines. 

At this point Senator Foraker cut in and opened up a 
series of questions as to who controlled the railways 
running east from Ogden; and, when he had elicited 
from Mr. Call a statement that the latter had heard 
that the Union Pacific was controlled by Standard Oil 
Interests, Senator Foraker concluded. 

“Well, I hope you will be more accurate in your other 
statements than you are in that.” 

Another witness hostile to the Senate Committee’s 
fixed determination that there should be no rate law, 
was Sam H. Cowan, a Congressional lobbyist: with an 
interesting record. It was during the Rate Bill fight 
that Mr. Cowan came into national prominence, acquir- 
ing much good will by his strenuous endeavors to aid 
the President in his anti-railroad war. When Mr. 
Cowan went before the Senate Committee he was 
handed this by Chairman Elkins : 

“Now, Mr. Cowan, as | understand it, you have a 
prepared statement. Our time for hearings is very 
short, as we have a good many things before us to con- 
sider. Now, inasmuch as you have prepared a written 
statement, | want you to comment, if you please, on 
that and be as brief as youcan. | make this statement 
because we are pressed by other parties who desire to 
be heard.” 

To which, Mr. Cowan, realizing that it was.a small 
unripe citrus which had been tendered him, felt that it 
was necessary to show that there was a big stick behind 
any softness in his speech. It is fortunate that Senator 
Elkins thus drew him out, for the public now has from 
his own lips a brief but authoritative account of a 
typical associated special interest, such as brings its 
pressure to bear by hired lobbyists—experts as com- 
petent as any member of either House or Senate. 

“I perfectly understand the situation and attitude 
of the committee,” Mr. Cowan answered; and then, 
with a little introduction of similar purport, he gave 
this interesting bit of history: 

“All the cattle associations of these various States, 
for the purpose of undertaking to further this legisla- 
tion, believing that it is necessary and important to 
them to do so, last May organized through a committee 
of three gentlemen from each of the cattle associations 
of eleven States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River, including the State of Iowa (east), made up 
funds, passed resolutions, and started out on the line 
of attempting to aid in getting this sort of legislation 
passed. 


150,000 cars of live stock a year, worth a hundred 
million dollars. We ship out of the State of Texas 
about 1,250,000 tons of livestock, interstate, per annum. 
I am not enabled to state precisely what amount of 
live stock we furnish to each of the markets, but Mr. 
Garfield, in his reports, says that there is furnished to 
three markets—St. Louis, Chicago, and Kansas City— 
about 850,000 head of cattle. He leaves South Omaha, 
Sioux City, and St. Joseph out, though we ship but 
little to Sioux City. The members of our association 
are engaged in business and pasturing of a very large 
number of cattle throughout the Northwest, in the 
northern ranges. I menticn this gentleman, in order 
that you may understand that I am not here simply as 
an individual. It is quite immaterial to me whether 
the committee considers even my name in connection 
with the matter, but I am here representing these other 
people who are interested, who pay more freight and 
furnish a larger amount of traffic than any other industry 
west of the Missouri River, with the possible exception 
of the grain traffic. I am not quite certain that that 


exception should be mentioned. We want reasonable | 
For the purpose of an effort to under- | 
take to get them, the American Stock Growers’ Associa- | 


rates of freight. 


tion was permanently — at Denver, on May 9, 
10, and 11, this year, with the most representative live- 


The persons whom I directly represent are the | 
shippers of approximately—estimated of course— | 
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—singing? Are you “ hard of hearing” 
and_,denied these pleasures? If you are 
not totally deaf—nor born deaf—your 
hopes may revive, because relief is at 
hand. The Way Ear Drums (which 
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do not hurt, will not collapse in the earand are so sensitive 
that they catch the faintest sounds. Easily applied. Write 
= to-day. GEO. P. WAY, 410 Majestic Blag. Detroit, 
ich. 
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More than 80,000 aqpeietmante made last 

Chances better never. Thousands 
red have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 1893. Work confi l. No political 
influence needed. C school ti 
sufficient. Full particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every state), sample questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-40 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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We teach you to handle Bonds and Stocks and guide and launch you on 
oy original and based actual experience, reduced 
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tos heaet ‘aan Taught mall. 'e make you one of our cor- 


If financial men earn Teas 92,000 to $10,000 5 al unaided, how 


| much ean you earn, .assisted, as an importan' In 

| our chain, which includes s New York connection with 

| Write for booklet Association of Corresponding Krokers, - 
| “National Brokers” 15 William Street, New York Zs 
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Piano-Criterion 


In passing judgment upon pianos, the Steinway serves as the cri- 
terion—the representative of every point of piano perfection. 

Point by point, the questioned instrument is compared—the tone 
with Steinway tone—the construction with Steinway construction— 
its standing among artists and musicians with the Steinway standing 





—its price, these points considered, with the Steinway price. ae | 


‘ Thus for over half a century every new make of piano has been 


judged, with the result that the 


: has proved the best at all points. 


is the criterion for all others. 





VERTEGRAND 
qr) PRICE $500 


STEINWAY _ 


Whatever your Steinway, whether 
; an expensive Art Work, a $750 Miniature Grand, or a $500 
Vertegrand, you still have the pleasure of knowing that your piano 


When considering the purchase of a piano, 
you owe it to yourself to examine first the 
popular-priced Vertegrand which has met with 
unprecedented favor as the great piano investment 
of the twentieth century. 
500 at Steinway Hall, or from any authorized 
Steinway dealer, with the cost of freight and 
handling added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, 


“The Triumph of the Vertegrand,’”’ sent 
on request and mention of this magazine. 


sat STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
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REAL ESTATE 
EXPERIENCE 


FORS3O 
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I teach “ Modern Real Estate Methods” by mail. 
$100,000 to —— my experience. 


It would cost all of 
For over ten years I have been identified 


le way with some of the largest rea] estate concerns in the United 
States; W. T. B. Roberts of Philadelphia, Realty Trust, Garden City Estates, 
and Wood, Harmon & Company of New York as Manager, Advertising Mana- 
ger, General Sales Manager and National Agency Director. 
have done an aggregate business exceeding $20,000,000. Any thinking person 
must appfeciate the immense amount of knowledge and information I have ac- 
quired during my association all these years with many of the most successful 
real estate men in the country. 


My course is founded entirely upon this experience and will prove of ines- 
timable value to every real estate Broker, Agent or Owner, or to those who de- 
sire learning the practical side of the most profitable and independent business 
in the world—no matter where they may be located. 


Many men, who represented the above firms in all sections of the United 
States, earned from $2,000 to $16,000 a year—so can you. My booklet ‘‘ Modern 
Real Estate Methods”’ can be had for a postal—it’s free ; write to-day 


HENRY S. MEYERS, - - 


These concerns 


1825 Tribune Building, New York 








SINGERS, SPEAKERS, °“®"SY'etpenssttens 


Command Your Vocal Possibilities and Natural Forces! Does Your 
effort fail to reach the heart? Have you cause to regret lack of Vocal 


Culture? That unsatisfying voice or weak throat and lungs does not 
exist which cannot be wontertany improved in Quality, Quantity, 
tange, Clearness, Freedom, Equal Tone Production, 8 Con- 


fidence, Equipoise, Feeling and Normal Health, if my method is earn- 
estly studied. Ignorance causes imperfections and disease! Any 
defect can be correc Correspondence fifteen parts 
under separate covers; searching, original, effective. 
(Copyrights 1905). Write at once for specimen booklet. 
THEODORE A. WATTERSON, 
1469 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Book for Inventors mailed free. 
Best references. BEKLER & ROBB, 
Patent Lawyers, 77-79 | Baltic 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Booklet Free 


Send for our free booklet and learn 
») how big profits are made at home the 
year around by men and women grow- 
ing mushrooms in cellars, stables 
sheds, boxes. Surprising retyrns from small 
space. Big demand everywhere all the time. 


MONEY 
IN 










Small 
We sell best spawn and teach you our meth- 
ad ods. Write today. Dept. 28, Eastern Im- 


porting Co., Brighton, Mass. 


150 MAGIC TRICKS‘: |()c 





For 10 cents we will send you by revurn mai! 150 Magic Tricks 
‘with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, e:o., all so clearly explained a: 1 
Y/ trated that with only a little practice you cxn easily perform them and beas 
Qreat a magician as Herrman or Kellar.” No other means of entertai ~ 
h Ww B of 


Other tricks sent free with each order. Get these tricks and be popul: 
gour friends. S. ORAKE, Dept. 341, 610JacksonBt,C G 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL Rett" @nicionne ana nrst lesson 


free. Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, Box 7, Williamsport, Pa 
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stock men throughout the West—all of the largest 
concerns practically, with few exceptions—and backed 
by each of the cattle associations of the different States, 
including representatives of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association of the State of lowa.” 

Here Mr. Cowan presented certain resolutions em- 
bodying the purpose of the organization. He said: 

“Now, gentlemen of the committee, these resolutions 
were drafted and presented by men who represent 
millions and millions of dollars. I undertake to say 
that the executive committee of that association, con- 
sisting of thirty men in number, represent not less than 
a hundred million dollars of investment in the West.” 

Thus did Sam H. Cowan present his credentials to a 
seat in the Third House as the representative from 
Cattle. The vote of the State of Cattle is a Hundred 
Million Dollars. 

The people likewise wanted a “just, fair, and reason- 
able rate” law, and the representative from Cattle 
was welcomed by the people, and fought gallantly in 
the common war against the railroads. 

And the people had reason to think Sam Cowan very 
fine until—well, until the Beveridge Meat Inspection 
Bill become the order of the day. The President 
reported the packing houses unsanitary. Everybody 
but the Beef Trust wanted legislation. Even the 
Senate lay down, and the matter went to the House of 
Representatives. But what happened then? Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth saw it from the Beef Trust point 
of view. So did Representative Lorimer. They got 
together with Lou Swift and Sam H. Cowan and drew a 
bill satisfactory to the packing interests. Of course 
any bill which would do the people any good would not 
be satisfactory to the packing interests; and vice versa. 
So the drawing of this substitute bill was intended to 
accomplish defeat for this legislation. Its purpose and 
effect were, in fact, so described in the open letter which 
President Roosevelt wrote to Representative Wads- 
worth. 

“The interests which I represented considered that 
their interests lay with the Chicago packers,” Mr. 
Cowan explained to the writer. “For that reason | 
assisted in the preparation of the substitute bill, offered 
by Mr. Wadsworth.” 

There is the case in a nutshell. The Third House 
Representative from Cattle spoke for Cattle. The 
Cattle interests (desiring harmonious and pleasant re- 
lations with their market in Chicago) took issue with 
the people, and fought as hard to defeat this measure 
as they had fought on the people’s side to secure a 
measure for railway regulation. And likewise it appears 
that Mr. Cowan appeared before the committees of 
House and Senate to urge the passage of the barbarous 
law for the longer starvation of cattle in transit—thirty 
six hours instead of twenty-eight, without food or 
water, while the dumb brutes are on their way to 
slaughter. The voice of “one hundred million dollars” 
has no word of humane feeling for the cattle; nor for 
honesty in canning meat. It is eloquent against the 
pinch of the extortionate railway rate—eloquent of an 
injured pocketbook—but that is all. 

And yet this voice—this of the special interest—is 
the only one that finds a ready ear in Congress. 

“Whom do you represent ?” asked the Chairman of 
the committee, in that classic story. 

“The people,” was the unexpected answer, followed 
by a great guffaw. 

“| am sorry that we can’t spare you any time,” the 
chairman is reported to have said. “We have here a 
number of gentlemen representing special interests 
affected by the bill, and we must devote what time we 
have to them.” 

The allegiance of Sam H. Cowan of the Third House, 
is to the millions of the Cattle Trade. If it happens 
that the Cattle Trade wants what the people want, he 
fights on the people’s side. Otherwise he fights against 
them. And it is seldom that the people’s interest and 
a special interest coincide. 

* * * * * * * 


When that grandfather of all railroad lobbyists, old 
Collis P. Huntington, was spending that half a million 
dollars “teaching Congress its duty,” he had frequent 
contact with a certain doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives, one John Boyd. He liked John and 
showed him another way to make a living; for many 
years now Boyd has been general Congressional lookout 
and hander-out-of-passes for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. John Cassells performs similar service for the 
Pennsylvania Railway, although this powerful system 
is well represented also on the inside. Another outside 
man for the Pennsylvania is S. C. Neale, who frequently 
appears before Congressional committees to voice the 
Pennsylvania interests. Mr. Neale is local representa- 
tive of the American Transatlantic steamship lines. 
He was a great friend of Hanna and one of the yoeman 
workers for the original pork-barrel ship subsidy grab. 

He is assisted by the nimble and energetic Edwin H. 
Duff who helps to spread abroad the notion that the 
Pennsylvania is altogether holy—a benign and humble 
servant of the common people. When the coal-graft 
scandals were brought to light under the probe of the 
I. C. Commission, no one in Washington was quite so 
busy as Mr. Duff. 

[To be continusd in May] 


Napoleon said, ‘‘A firm resolution can make 
realities out of possibilities.”’ 
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“**No, Mr. Morton, our 


paint is not pure’ ”’ 








Burton's Conscience 


By WILBUR NESBIT 
Illustrated by Charles Grunwald 


er BuRTON studied it all out, and, being an earnest, 
solid young man, he studied it carefully and fairly. 
At last he decided in favor of the truth. He would 
base his actions on the plain, unvarnished truth; he 
would speak nothing but the truth, in so far as he knew 
it; in everything and in every way possible he would 
exemplify the truth. If honesty really were the best 
policy, then it was something more than a motto; it 
was aprinciple. And it was a principle he would adopt. 
He changed the “ Do It Now”’ card over his desk for one 
reading, ‘And Nothing But The Truth.” That morn- 
ing he set forth upon the straight and narrow wav, 
regenerated, and determined that the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth should be his plat- 
form. 

He had not been a bad young man. He had been, 
on the contrary, a good young man. He did not drink, 
he didnot swear. Hedid not gamble. He was prompt 
in arriving at the office, and he did not watch the clock 
when closing time approached. He was clean, men- 
tally, morally, and physically. For these reasons he had 
advanced from one position to another until he was | 
now superintendent of the Topper Paint Company. 
More than that, he was a welcome guest at the house of 
Henry Topper, president of the company and a million- 
aire. And at the Topper home there was a daughter, 
Eugenia Topper. She had as good an opinion of John | 
Burton as her father had. So you see, John Burton’s | 
lines were cast in pleasant places, merit was recognized 
and virtue had been its own reward. Here, all of a 
sudden, John Burton’s conscience or his curiosity got 
the better of him, and he had that card printed and 
put over his desk. 

He was studying it thoughtfully on this particular 
morning, when Jeremiah Morton, a contractor, walked | 
in. Burton had been trying for a month to sell Mor- 
ton his paints. Morton used unlimited quantities, and 
he specified the best always. 

“1 ’ve come to close that deal with you, Burton,”’ he 
said. 
‘ All right, Mr. Morton.” | 

* But you know I won't let a drop of poor paint go | 
on a job of mine. 

ae 

* And I’ve become convinced by what you have said | 
to me heretofore that the Topper brand of paint is just | 
what I want. Now, I ’ll sign a contract to takea | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thousand gallons a week of your paint.” 

“Thank you,’’ Burton said, drawing a blank con- 
tract from a pigeonhole and getting ready to fill it in. 

“Now, you'll give me a pure white lead and linseed 
oil paint, will you?” 

““No, sir.” 

“What ?”’ 

““No, Mr. Morton. 
and pure linseed oil.” 

“But you told me it was made of the best materials.” 

“1 know I did, and I did n’t tell you the truth. It 
has white lead in it, and it has linseed oil in it, but it 
also has other things. It is n’t a pure paint.” 

“But you told me—”’ 

“| know I did. I gave you our usual talk, but, when 
it comes down to a question of truth, | must say I | 
did n’t represent the paint to you correctly.” 

“Then you tried to deceive me?”’ 

“Possibly I did. At any rate, I tried to make the 
paint deceive you.” , 

“Then I'll not buy a drop of your paint, sir. 


Our paint is not pure white lead 


You, 
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Nature 
Take your cue from nature when gy Pe mg 


and birds announce the warmer days. ten 

the diet from heavy meats and indigestibles and \\\y 
tempt the fussy appetite with Egg-O-See, the food 
with a relish to it. Let the Be and digestion 
adjust themselves to natural food perfectly prepared. 
The Egg-O-See process takes selected A ee and 
makesit delicious and digestive. It gives energy 

at first hand. Children take to Egg-O-See and 
every one is delighted with it. Warm it in a pan 

ore serving. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15c, two pack- 
ages for 25c. 

How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, 
exercise, food, etc.— w to use -O-See for every 
meal in the week is told in our expensively prepared book- 
. “back to nature,” sent free. ‘e are glad to 
sendit. You willbe glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
850 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
















TUE POWDER 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is ocporializ 
hard on delicate complexions, unless protected ani 
kept soft and clear by daily use of 


MENNEN’S fia’ POWDER 


A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, 
containing none of the risky chemicals found in cheap 
toilet powders imitating Mennen’s. Just get 
the habit of using Mennen’s every day ofthe 
year, after J 
shaving and 
after bathing. 


rotec- 
If Men- 

nen’s face is on 

the cover, it’s 

genuine and 

a guarantee of puri- 

- Delightful afte 

shavi § - 


c 

under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. 


SAMPLE FREE 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Vio- 
let( Borated)Talcum 
Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut 
Parma Violets. 
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Boy Wanted 


To Work for Us After 
School and on Saturdays 














A Chance to Make Money 


TH Success Company wants a bright young 
hustler in every town to sell Success 
MAGAZINE each month. We pay a commission 
of 3 cents on every copy and offer cash prizes, 
also award guns, skates, cameras, and other 
fine premiums besides. You don’t need any 
money to start. If you want to give our work 
a trial and mean business, we will send you the 
first ten copies of Success MaGazineE FREE 
These you can easily sell at ten cents a copy. 
This gives you one dollar ($1.00) clear profit, 
with which to buy more at our special whole- 
sale price. Why not begin right away? Our 
new list of dandy rewards will make your 
mouth water—it contains everything dear to 
the heart of the boy. You can have it, the ten 
free copies, and complete money-making outfit 
just for the asking. 


Address your postal or letter to 
BOYS’ DEPARTMENT: 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


No. 8 University Bidg., New York City 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 
Dyspeptics 
and. those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 





to a ne NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for. 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrzte the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


CLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


it cleanses the lining membrane of the 
ach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
will not harm. you in the least. 
rsed and successfully used by 
g physicians for over 15 years. 
by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 





Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
es Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 
Prince Street, New York City 


FREE! — Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 














CYCLOPEDIA OF DRAWING 
4i Lore Volumes, 2,000 Pages, Size 7x10 Inches 


B iin red moroeco leather ; type is large, new, easy t d; 
fully indexed ; most practical work on drawing ublished, en 
f books for the Architect, Drafieman’ Jesigner, Sheet 
rker and persons in general interested direc tly or in- 
:architeeture or drawing. The Cyclopedia is com- 
p from our regular instr uction books,which have been test- 
ed by thousands of practical men. Each volume contains a 
series of test questions to emphasize vital points. Prepared es- 
pecially for HOME study in a simple, understandable manner. 
GREAT HALEF-PRICE SALE 
Regular Price, $24.00; Special 30 Days, $12.00 
Sent, express prepaid, for five days’ FREE examination if you 
this magazine. Pay $2.00 down and $2.00a month 
fter until yon have paid $12.00, if you keep the books. 
for thematour expense, if they do not meet your 
eds. The only reason this set of books is offered at such a 


















> W e is toacqnaint the public with the superior instruction 
f the American School of Correspondence. A 200-page hand- 
, sent tree on request. 
CONTENTS: 
Mechanical Drawing, Architectural Lettering, Pen and Ink 












Rendering, Architectural Drawing, Perspective Draw- 
Shades and Shadows, Roman Orders of Architec- 
Working Drawings, Machine Drawing, Shop 

Drawings, Machine Design, Tinsmithing, Sheet 

Metal W ork,Skylights, Roofing, CorniceW ork,etc. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago, Ill. 
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or old man Topper, ought to be arrested for getting 
money under false pretenses. We ‘ll drop the matter 
right here!” 

Jeremiah Morton took his hat and stamped out of 
the office, bumping against President Topper as he 
went, and astonishing that gentleman by growling 
something and slamming the door. 

President Topper went into Burton’s office and asked 
what was the matter with Morton. 

“He is angry. 

“At whom?” 

“At me, | suppose.” 

“But I thought he was going to give us that big 
contract.” 

“He was, but he won’t now.” 

“He won't?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What ’s the reason ?”’ 

“T told him our paint was n’t pure.” 

“You—you—what ?”’ exclaimed Mr. 
amazement. 

Burton repeated his statement. 

“Why, John! Why—why—what ’s the matter with 


Topper, in 





I—I don’t see why!" he stammered” 





your W hat the devil do you mean by such insane 
remarks ? 

“It is n’t an insane remark. It is the truth.” 

“You deliberately lost the contract by telling—” 
“By telling him the truth about the paint. Yes, 
sir,” 

Mr. Topper grew enraged to an alarming degree. 
His face went purple and his eyes bulged. He dropped 
into a chair and recovered his breath, and then pro- 
ceeded to discharge John Burton. 

“Youcan quit. You go to the cashier and get your 
salary and leave here! Of all the three-ply idiots I 
ever heard of you are the limit! Busted the best and 
biggest contract we ever had a chance to get, simply by 
your confounded idiocy. | thought you had some 
sense! I never want to see you again! Understand 
me? I never want to see you again, here or anywhere 
else! Anywhere else! Is’that plain enough e 

“It is,” replied Burton, getting up. “Before I go, 
Mr. Topper, I will say that I told Mr. Morton honestly 
what was in your paints. I told him the truth. | am 
not going to tell lies for you, or for anybody else, or for 
myself any more. I believe if you would mix truth 
with your ‘paints you would enjoy the profits more— 
but that ’s not the point. | merely told Mr. Morton 
the truth when he asked me for it. 

“And I'll tell you the truth! You are the prize 
specimen of all the chuckleheads that ever were born, 
John Burton. I came down this morning, intending 
to give you a partnership. Now, | never want to have 
anything more to do with you. Good-by. Go and 
get your money. The truth! Good Lord!” 

Burton went and got his money. He walked out of 
the office. He walked down the street to the office of 
the Skillup Paint Company, the biggest rival of the 
Topper Company. Skillup had often tried to win 
Burton away from Topper, because Skillup knew as 
well as anybody that Burton was the selling force down 
there. Burton sent his card in to Mr. Skillup and was 
at once ushered into the private office. He lost no 
time in coming to the point. He asked for a position. 
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CONSERVATIVE BANKING 
BY MAIL 


Be informed on this subject. 
Send to-day for our booklet “B” 
giving facts of special interest to 
bank depositors everywhere. 

If we can’t convince you that 
you can safely get 


4 PER CENT. INTEREST 


and have your money available at 
all times, no harm done anyway. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Capital Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
69,000 Depositors 
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PAPER FASTENERS 


They all use them in Offices, 
Banks, Schools, ete. 


HANDSOME GOMPAGT 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb or 
finger. Can be used repentedly and they always 
work. Made of brass. Three sizes. Put up ‘in 
brass boxes of 100 Fastenerseach. At all enterprising 
Stationers. 

Send 10c. for Sample Box of 50 assorted 
sizes. Booklet free. Liberal Discount to the trade. 


James V.Washburne, Mir., Box E, Syracuse,N.Y. 
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GAIN INDEPENDENCE -LEARN BY MAIL TO BE A 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


[7 is a fortunate office man who commands $2000 a year. 
Auditors, Systematizers, Public Accountants, with 
no more natural ability, secure from two to five times that 
income. Our — ot mail instruction, complete, com- 
pact, practical, Brics and taught _by_ practicing, 
CER’ ts wl Pub ACCOU NTANTS, and AT- 
TORNEYS A It is guaranteed to make a cap- 
able specialist 3) an capable office man and put him in the 
well — class. Our text books on THEORY OF AC 
COUNTS, PRACTIC CAL ACCOUNTING, AU UDIT- 
ING, ‘COMME RCIAL LAW also BOOKKEEPING 
and BUSINESS PRACTICE, are reinforced by constant 
individual ‘attention to each student, and there are no 
failures. Write us for particulars. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., Dept. C. 
27-29 Kast 22d St., N. Vv. 
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“You bet I’ll give you a position, Burton,” Mr. 
Skillup said. “So you have left Topper, have you? 
And why ?” 

“1 told the truth about his paints, and he did n’t like 
it." 

“By thunder! That ’s good! Told the truth about 
his paints, did you? That ’s good—good! And he 
would n’t stand for it! Fine! You ‘ve got a place 
here, from this minute. Pick out a desk and tell some 
of the boys where you want it. You can be sort of 
general overseer until | make a permanent place for 
you. And, say, Burton, you keep right on telling the 
truth about Topper’s paints. By thunder, but that’s 
good! He ’ll never hear the last of that.” 

3urton took off his hat, found a desk, and began 
getting in touch with the Skillup business. He was 
already familiar with the output. That he knew as 
well as he did the Topper paint and all the rest of the 
paints. It was his business to know the merits and 
demerits of every paint. It was because of this that 
John Burton had gone to the head of his class. 

From an inside pocket of his coat he took the little 
card and tacked it to the wall above his desk. Soon 
he had his first caller. It was Jeremiah Morton. 

“Well, I ‘ll be shot!’’ Morton exclaimed. ‘What 
are you doing over here?” 

“| am working here now.” 

“Huh! That was why you knocked Topper’s paint 
to me, was it? Well, when a man does a thing like 
that. I—” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Morton. Mr. Topper discharged 
me as soon as | told him why you wouldn’t make 
the contract. I came here immediately, applied for a 
position, and got it.” 

“And now you ’re selling Skillup’s paints ?”’ 

“T am.” 

“| was going to make a contract for a thousand 
gallons of it a week. I was going to make the same 
specifications as we talked of for Topper’s.” 

“And I must make the same answer to you.” 

“What! Is n’t Skillup’s paint pure, either ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Ts it the same as Topper’s ?’ 

“No, sir. It’s not as good. I know just what ’s in 
a 

“Then may I be everlastingly dodgasted if I ever 
believe a paint man again. No Skillup paint for mine.” 
Good day, Mr. Burton. I don’t see where you get off 
in this deal, but I see where | get off.” 

Morton had been gone possibly ten minutes when 
Mr. Skillup happened in and asked Burton to let him 
see the contract Morton had signed. Burton explained 
matters in a straightforward way, with the same re- 
gard for the truth which had governed him all the 
morning. 

It was then the turn of Mr. Skillup to go up in the air, 
which he did forthwith. If anything, his remarks 
were more lurid and more forcible than those of Mr. 
Topper had been, and he wound up by discharging 
Burton as being the quintessence of all the fools that 
ever existed. 

Burton put on his hat, took down his card and left. 

It being a poor day for the truth, and an equally 
unfortunate day for his tenure of his positions, he de- 
cided to take a walk. Somewhere in his promenade 
he met Eugenia Topper. There was a gladness in her 
greeting, and a charm in her insistence that he should 
walk home with her that he could not resist. He felt, 
however, that it would not be fair to give even the 
semblance of a lie to their friendly relations, so he told 
her that her father had discharged him. 

“But why in the world ?”’ 

Then he told her all about it, and instead of agreeing 
with him that he had been noble in refusing to sacrifice 
a principle on the altar of commerce, she turned upon 
him and upbraided him. ‘ 

“T should think you would have thought of me be- 
fore you did such a thing,” she concluded. 

“I—I don’t see why,” he stammered, almost 
guiltily. 

“If you had had any regard for me, you would have 
spoken to me about your project, | should think.” 

“But I have a regard for you. I have the greatest 
regard in the world for you.” 

Now, the truth is that John Burton had never inti- 
mated that he looked upon Eugenia as anything more 
than afriend. Being, as we have seen, a young man of 
great regard for what was right and proper, he had not 
deemed it fitting to take advantage of his business and 
social friendship with her father to forward himself in 
hereyes. But then— 

“So you have a regard for me, have you!”’ she said, 
shyly. 

“Indeed, yes. 

“Really.” 

“Yes, Eugenia. I—Why, you may as well know it. 
I have been in love with you for—” 

“Stop right there, John Burton. Wait until we get 
home and tell me then. The street is not the place 
for such remarks.” { 

An hour later, Mr. Topper burst in upon them, and to 
Burton’s vast astonishment, shook his hand effusively, 
and exclaimed: 

“It 's on me this time, John. Come back and take 
your old place. Why didn’t you tip it off to me that 
ag were only working Morton to get that contract? 

e came right over from Skillup’s and closed the deal 
with me. I see now what you were up to. Eh? 


’ 
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Pertinent Facts Concerning 


Film Premo No. 


It is a daylight loading film camera, the easiest to load in the world. 
A door is opened, the Premo Film Pack dropped in place—the door 
closed and all is ready. 

The simplest to manipulate—merely pull out succes- 
sive tabs and press the bulb for each exposure. 


The only system that permits the removal of one 
or more film exposures for development at any time. 
Lighter and more compact than any 
other camera for corresponding size pictures. 
Has improved automatic shutter and 

fine double rapid rectilinear lens. 


Three sizes: 3} x4}, $10.00; 3} x 5}, $12.50; 
4x 5, $12.50. 


Verify these a at the dealer's, or write us for catalogue 
of Premos and the Premo Film Pack System, 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
60 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 



















The Time 
to Act is NOW 


As long as death is certain and its coming is 
uncertain, every man with responsibility must 
admit that the time to act isnow. In its sixty-four 

years of history the Mutual Life has paid its policy 
holders 738 mil'ions because th-y acted on the idea that 
the time to act is now. This vast sum would have 
been vastly greater had it included the patronage of men 
with equal means, in equal health, with equal needs, who 
failed to apply the truth that the time to act is now. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


has done untold good, has brought untold comfort to the 
neody as it has faithfully discharged its accruing obliga- 
tions, but it has no way of helping the man who does not 
come to realize that the time to act isnow. Let us 
show you what can be done to-day. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms -of policies consult 
our nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
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Direct to You’ 


End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 bank guaranty on ty, and 
economy of fuel. You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
save from 8 to #40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 





At least get our prices and compare our offer. Send 
postal for catalogue No. 151, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Migrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
end roasting easy. 2”: 




















A WONDERFUL BOAT MOTOR 


6: P. COMPLETE $07 30 










Engine and Boat outfit patting 
everything but tank and piping, a 
ready to put into your boat (not bare) 






ced 


The High-grade Engine at a Low Price. 


Made in I, 2, 3 and 4 cylinder sizes, 
2% to 40 Horse Power 











Built in the most moder and up-to-date plant in the world, 
devoted exclusively to the building of 2 cycle Marine Engines 
and guaranteed by a responsible firm. 










Write for prices and description of 
our 24% h. p. Motor, the lowest 
priced Boat Motor ever sold, 
Workmanship, material and equipment taken into 
consideration. Just as well built in every detail 


as our $700 motor. Suitable for canoes, row 
boats, or 14 foot launches and upwards. 


Elevated timer. Time gears encased. Float Feed carburetor. Long bearings. Engine is reversible and runs in either 
direction. Counter-balanced cranks. Starts without cranking. Positive oiling device for crank pins. Drop 
forged crank and connecting rod. Hand-hole plate in base for quick examination of connecting rod bearings. 


Bali bearing thrust. Write for catalog 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 60 Leib St.,. DETROIT, MICH. 
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How ’s that. Eugenia? Sure! She’s yours, John, 
I’m glad of it. You ’re a wonder, boy.’ 

And after dinner that evening, on his way home— 
late that evening, we mean—John Burton took the 
card from his inner pocket. It was crumpled con- 
siderably, because it had been in his inner pocket, and 
because—well, just because, to tell the truth about it. 

He tore the card into fragments, and shook his head 
slowly,then smiled happily, as became him. 


hel ~ 


HA(R.R.)IMAN 


The modern Colossus of Roads who even has 
an R. R. in his name 


By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


Fe® parallel, competing lines, 
Harriman, O, Harriman, 

Your all-absorbing nature pines, 
Nabbing, grabbing Harriman. 

You snap them up and demonstrate 

That competition’s out of date, 

And then—the People pay the freight, 
Ha(r.r.)inian, great Ha(r. r.)imah. 





From coast to coast expands your zone, 
Harriman, O, Harriman; 

There seems no end to what you own, 
Greedy, speedy Harriman. 

George Gould has nightmare dreams of you, 

Jim Hill sees ‘‘red’’ and then feels blue; 

lhere's Fish upon your fishplates, too, 
Ha(r.r.)iman, dread Ha(r. r.)iman. 


The Martians have some big canals, 
Harriman, O, Harriman, 

And you and they may yet be ‘‘pals,"’ 
Hustling, rustling Harriman. 

When you own all earth’s choo-choo cars, 

Don't overlook the near-by stars— 

There may be railroads, too, on Mars, 
Ha(r.r.)iman, bold Ha(r. r.) iman. 


On earth the block seems clear for you, 
Harriman, O, Harriman, 

Except that Roosevelt's train is due, 
(Quite enough to scare a man!) 

And if you'd save an awkward hitch, 

Get off the line and take the switch— 

The switch is better than the ditch, 
Ha(r.r.)iman, wise Ha(r.r. )iman! 

















DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION PAY? 


If you think it does, and want 
one, we can show you how to 
secure it. 3 

Our plan has already enabled 
hundreds who are willing to do a 
little work for us to realize their 
ambition for an education. Your 
failure to secure a college training 
will compel you to go through life 
burdened with a powerful handi- 
cap, so do not let this opportunity 
pass by. Write us to-day for full 
information regarding our offer of 
a free scholarship in any school or 
college. 





CORM'TOR'ES AND MEMORIAL TOWER 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Waskingvon Square, NEW YORK 














. » 
Kindness and the Brute 


ANIMAL tamers and trainers tell us that you can do 
almost anything with a brute if you can get his 
absolute confidence and will always treat him kindly. 
We all know how the dog suffers and shivers under a 
harsh word or a cruel blow. It is well known that an 
oath or a cross word will raise the pulse of a horse ten 
or fifteen beats a minute. In fact, the horse feels the 
driver's thought instantly. If he is angry, even if he 
does not say a word or strike him, the animal is con- 
scious of it and is visibly affected by it. 


™“ ™ 


A Successful Negro School 


"THE, Slater Industrial School for colored people at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is, perhaps, yielding 
better results than any similar institution in the entire 
South. Its influence has eliminated all race spirit in 
its vicinity, totally and absolutely. 
The school buildings and grounds are worth $50,000. 


The white people raised $10,000 cash for a hospital for 


the negroes, and the latter supplied the labor free. 
Thus they have a modern hospital for the sick, in which 
colored girls are graduated as trained nurses. The 
harmonizing effect of the school and the hospital is 
certainly beyond description, which is positive proof 
that this is the true solution of the great race problem. 
The entire institution is under the able management of 
the People’s National Bank, one of the largest banks in 
the State. The State and county contribute $5,500 
yearly and the Slater Peabody Fund $1,200 yearly to 
the maintenance of the institution. 

Owing to the marvelous effect of the school and hos- 
pital, the State now offers $12,000 in addition to the 
yearly grants, if the trustees will raise an equal amount. 
With $24,000 cash in hand for material, the colored 
people will do the work free, as they did in building the 
hospital, thus increasing the plant $48.000. A New 
York philanthropist will give half of the $12,000, when 
the other half is raised; hence the raising of $6,000 
means $48,000 to the institution. 

Seldom do we see an altruistic donation multiply 
eight times, by the time it becomes bricks and mortar, 
as in this case. 

This race problem is a national question, and one 
that every true citizen is keenly interested in helping to 
solve. 

If everyone who reads this article will send $10 to 
Orison S. Marden, editor, Success MAGAZINE, we assure 
them it will be of large service. 

™ ™ 

Every time you get mad and break loose there is 

a circus and you are its clown. 
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The Last Game 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
[Concluded from page 240] 


his soul was quivering. He looked at the woman 
‘on the stand. 

“Tell the jury what time he came home that 
night,” repeated Westervelt. 

The Widow Murgatroyd turned to the jury 
and looked full upon them. Her voice was full, 
clear, resonant. 

“Eleven o'clock,” she said. 
the ring of truth. 

“What time?” 

“Eleven.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

“Did he leave the house again that night?” 

“He did not.” 

Suddenly, there was a stir at Westervelt’s left 
hand. The prisoner had risen and was standing 
with outstretched hand. His face was pale as 
death. 

“Mother.” The glance of the multitude tore 
itself fromthe witness and fastened upon the 
prisoner. 

‘“‘Mother,”’ went on Murgatroyd, “Mother, it 
was two o’clock—two o'clock, not eleven, that 
I came in. Two, mother. Two in the morning. 
Don’t you remember, mother ?”’ 

His mother gazed at him as though fascinated. 
“Eleven,” she repeated, weakly. The Court 
rapped with his gavel. 

“She says, eleven,” said the Court; “sit down.” 

The prosecutor only smiled. Westervelt still 
stood, saying nothing. Murgatroyd the pris- 
oner went on. 

“T shall not sit down!” he exclaimed, wildly. 
“Mother, don’t—don’t lie! Mother, you ’re 
sworn to tell the truth. It ’s the truth that ’s 
going to help us, not a lie.” His mother still 
looked at him with unwavering gaze. Murgatroyd 
turned upon Westervelt. “It was you, you,” he 
exclaimed, “who have been guilty of this! She 
knows. She came here to tell the truth, and 
you—you, you ’ve made her lie. Mother, don’t. 
It’s perjury!” he screamed. 

Suddenly the aged witness rose to her feet, 
clutching wildly at the air. 
cried, hoarsely, “two o'clock. It was two 
o'clock.” She sank into her seat and buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 
slightly, and lifted her head and looked the jury 
once more in the face. Hers was a new face. 
There was no conflict in it; no uncertainty. 
And her eyes held no longer that haunting, name- 
less expression. 

“I ask to be re-sworn,”’ she said. 

“You are already sworn, madam,” said the 
judge. 


In her voice was 


‘ 











““Two o'clock,” she | 


Then she stiffened | 





, ! 
“| ask to be re-sworn, your Honor,” she re- 


peated. It was unusual, but, she was the Widow 
Murgatroyd; and this was an unusual case. She 
was re-sworn. She stood up to give her testi- 
mony. And she held up her right hand as she 
gave it. 

“T thought that I was strong—that my son 
was weak,” she exclaimed; “I committed perjury 
to save him who would not even lie to save him- 
self! My son,—’”’ her glance rested for an in- 
stant upon Murgatroyd; a great peace was upon 
her—‘“my son, I shall tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” She told it. 
lhe prosecutor had no questions. The whole 
incident had played right into his hand; he 
knew it. The defense—there was no defense. 

“Stephen Murgatroyd.” The prisoner took 
the stand. The prisoner? Yes. But, something 
more. The man, the man who would not lie to 


save himself; who would not let his mother lie 
to save himself. 
“You swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ?” rattled off the clerk. 
The prisoner paused a moment before answer- 
His answer quivered in the air, 


ing: “J do.” 
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Why You Ought to Know 


The Burr Mcintosh 
Monthly 


It is the magazine that is different and 
is conceded to be the most beautiful 
magazine in the world. 


It is essentially a magazine that appeals to people 
of refinement and culture, to people who appreciate the 
best in fine illustrations presented in an unusual manner. 


SUPERB WORKS OF ART 
IN EVERY NUMBER 


Each issue contains a number of artistic subjects printed on heavy 
plate paper, in splendid color effects, and inserted at intervals 
throughout the magazine. In addition to these special subjects in 
colors, there is an art supplement devoted to the reproduction of 

, the best works of the old masters, or of modern artists, the subject 
of the April supplement being work from the Photo—Secession. 
This portion is always printed in an art tone ink of special shade, 
producing a result that experts term ‘‘ remarkable.”’ 


The balance of the magazine is printed in sepia double tone 
inks on fine enamel paper in the highest perfection of the 
printer’s art. The entire magazine is bound with silk cord of 
a color harmonizing with the color scheme of the cover. 


EVERY PICTURE IS WORTHY A FRAME 
and YOU will find more than enough choice pictures in every num- 
ber of the Burr McIntosh Monthly to add a charm to any room 
in your home by framing them in our exquisite and dainty frames of Japanese Wood Veneer. Read carefully our offer No.. & 
below which gives you an opportunity to try these frames without cost to you for the frames. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, APRIL, 1907 
Celebrating the beginning of the fifth year of the BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, the April number just published 
is unusually attractive. The cover design, shown above in miniature, is from the painting, ‘‘ The Mirror,’’ by the 
celebrated artist Mr. George R. Barse, Jr., member of the National Academy of Design and other societies of famous 
artists. It is reproduced with faithful accuracy and is a striking work of art, 
A PLEA FOR THE PHILIPPINES. By Burr McIntosh 

A feature of the literary portion of the April number is an interesting article by Mr. McIntosh, being a candid opinion 
of the present conditions in our Eastern possessions. Mr. McIntosh accompanied Secretary Taft on his trip to the Orient 
as staff photographer, and his interesting story will be illustrated by heretofore unpublished photographs. 

In addition to the special features mentioned, the April number contains a wealth of exquisite portraits of celebrities 
and unusual landscapes and several literary features of more than ordinary interest. 


THREE SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFERS 

No. 1.—The Burr McIntosh Monthly is 25 cents a copy, except the double Christmas numbers, which are always 50 
cents a copy. If you will send us $3.00 to the address below for a twelve months’ subscription to begin with the April 
number, we will send you free the March, 1907, number, the double Christmas, 1906, number, and six of our 
Japanese Wood Veneer Frames, value $4.35. 

No. 2.—By special arrangement with the publishers of Recreation, a superb monthly devoted to clean wholesome recreation, 
we are able to offer one full year subscription to that magazine( $2.00) and one full year subscription to Burr McIntosh Monthly 
($3.00) BOTH for only $3.50, value $5.00. The magazines may go to different addresses anywhere in the United States if desired. 

No. 3.—If you prefer to know a little more about the Burr McIntosh Monthly before subscribing for a full 
year, send us $1.00 and we will send you the March, April, May, June, July, 1907, numbezs and the Christmas, 
1906, number, value $1.75. 

Should you wish to examine the Burr McIntosh Monthly before accepting this offer, buy the April number of your news- 
dealer, or, if he is out of it, send 25 cents to us for it. It is a purchase you will never regret. 











BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, P-4 West 22d Street, New York. 
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furnish free anywhere. 


German Silver Set of Tools, value $13.85, FREE next ten days. 











GO IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


MAKE $15.00 A DAY 
You can do it. Hundreds are doing that well right now. 


NEW YARNELL CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE 
T will start you in business. It is simple, complete and any man can op- 
erate it alone. Our proposition 1s of equal interest to estate owners wishing 
to build at rock bottom cost. Don’t think of buying a Concrete Block Machine without 
reading our booklet, “ An Ancient Art and Its Modern Perfection.” IT’S FREE. 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY 8 MAGHINE GOMPANY, Box 304, Leipsic, Ohio 


100 Visiting Gards pic 506 


Also Busine Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. e have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for all 
ra 4 ges and fraternal jeti M Stationery. 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples free. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PIG. & ENG. CO. Dept. AL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Buy a 














* S | » Men and wens, of 

every age are makin 
Big Salaries guises 
Work honorable, easy and agreeable at home. 
We want some one in your neighborhood. 
Arean old established firm. Write to-day. Bigmoney for you. 
ROYAL MANUPACTURING CO., Box 1853, Detroit, Mich, 





Drawing $125 to $250 monthly require more than Schoolroom Knowledge. 


As Chief Draftsman of Eng’g firm | know exactly the Quality and Quantity 
of experience and practical training you must have, and will prepare you 
in few months home instructions for above paying positions, which | 


Complete Highest Grade Drawing Outfit, everything included, with 


Address, CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 16, ENG’S EQUIP’T CO., Inc., Chicago, 
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To Teachers, 
High School and College Students 


What are you going to work at this summer? 


The time has come when most of you must 
give some thought to plans for the summer—and to 
the future, if you graduate this year. 


These thoughts will probably involve the earn- 
ing of the money necessary to your plans. 


Many of you are ambitious to secure a higher 
education, but lack the means. We have a plan that 
has enabled hundreds to realize this ambition. Let 
us send you a booklet containing the pictures and 
experiences of many such, as told in their own words. 


In short, if you want to earn a scholarship in 
any one of America’s leading colleges, or money for 
your further education, or for any other purposes 
this vacation, let us tell you how we can help you. 


We want you to work for us. The work is 
easy and dignified, and our instructions before you 


start, and coaching afterwards, make failure well-nigh 
impossible. 


A postal card will bring full particulars. Address 


ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, Manager, Bureau of Education 
University Building, Washington Square, New York 








If You Area BO : Read This Offer 


WE GIVE AWAY 


Baseball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Watches, Guns, Cameras 
and other attractive premiums to boys who sell Success 
Macazine each month. Besides, we pay big commis- 
sions and will award $125.00 in Extra Cash Prizes for 
biggest sales in the new contest which has just started. 


We Want a Hustler In Your Town 


and in order to get you started we will send you Ten Copies of Success Abso- 
lutely Free. It will be “easy as pie” to sell these. That gives you a dollar to 
buy more at the wholesale price. Ask for our dandy premium list and new prize 
circular when writing for ten free copies. A postal card will do. Address 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
Boy Department 39 Washington Square New York City 














SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


tingling the blood of his auditors as some electric 
shock. He told his story: “I did not see 
Rafferty after quarter to eleven that night. | 
walked the streets until quarter to two. I had 
it out with myself. I did not commit this mur- 
der. | know nothing of it. I went home. | 
told my mother I had played my last game. She 
—believed me.” It was all short; staccato; to 
the point. 

“And,” said Westervelt, “she backed up that 
belief with twenty-five thousand dollars, did she 
not ?”’ 


“She did.” 

Westervelt turned to his jury. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, simply, “I believe this man’s story. Do 
you believe it?” 

* * * * * * * 


“Mr. Mitchell,” said Westervelt, in his sanctum 
sanctorum, “you have had a hundred on account. 
I hand you nine hundred to make up the thou- 
sand that you ’ve earned.” 

Mitchell opened wide his eyes. “ But—bu ,” 
he stammered, “the old lady went back on me, 
I understand. She broke down upon the trial.” 

“My dear young friend,” said Westervelt, 
soothingly, “she broke down, possibly, if you 
look at it in that light. But the programme 
did n’t, don’t you see?” 

“| read about the trial in the New York papers,” 
went on Mitchell, “‘and it looked to me as though 
you were lucky to get your verdict after your case 
had been bungled as it was. It was a case of 
luck, that ’s all, it seemed to me.” 

“Ah,” returned Westervelt, “and yet, there 
was n't an incident that happened on that trial 
that I could n't have foretold. I knew. I knew 
my people, don’t you see.” 

Mitchell went back to New York. Westervelt 
went into the next room. “There’s my bill. 
Mr. Murgatroyd,” he said to that gentlemen, who 
sat there with his mother, “included in it is a 
thousand that I had to pay Mr. Mitchell, my 
associate counsel in the case. He did what we 
lawyers call the underground. He did it well.” 

“Westervelt,” said Murgatroyd, “why did 
you ever do it? Why did you corrupt my 
mother? Why—” 

Westervelt shrugged his shoulders. ‘I plan- 
ned this case to win it, Murgatroyd,” he said. “I 
won it as I planned it. I forced the jury to be- 
lieve the truth. | did it in the only way it could 
be done. It was hard upon your mother.” 

The Widow Murgatroyd smiled. “I never 
knew how good it felt to be good, Mr. Westervelt,” 
she assured him, “until 1 was bad for once. Now 
| can understand many things, even Cradle- 
baugh’s, | think.” . 

“Natalie,” said Murgatroyd that night, “my 
last game was disastrous. I go away to-morrow.” 

Natalie smiled sadly. “You stay right here,” 
she answered, gently. “So long as it was your last 
game, we ‘Il try and live it down—together.”’ 


oe Ld 
Information while They Waited 


E president of the faculty of a medical college 
once addressed a graduating class with reference 
to the necessity of cultivating the quality of patience in 
their professional, as well as in their domestic, relations. 
The professor said: ‘Gentlemen, you are about to 
plunge into ‘the sphere of action.’ No doubt you will, 
in some degree, follow the example of those who have 
preceded you. Among other things, you will doubtless 
marry. Let me entreat you to be kind to your wives. 
Be patient with them. Endeavor not to fret yourselves 
under petty domestic trials. If you are going to the 
theater, do not permit yourself to become excited if 
your wife is not downstairs in time. Have a treatise on 
your specialty always with you. Read it while you are 
waiting. 
“And, I assure you, gentlemen,” the professor con- 
cluded, with delicate irony, “you ’ll be astonished at the 
vast fund of information you’ll accumulate in this way.” 


a a 


The sun never sees the dark side of anything. 


If college life did nothing else but to show the 
student that there is something better in life than 
mere money making, than the pursuit of a sordid 
aim and piling up of dollars, it would justify its 
existence a thousand times over. 
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[Concluded from page 237] 


a compromise was effected. By the terms of 
this, the Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
Augustus were to act as intermediaries between 
the eight scions and near-scions, and the last of 
the Plymouth Rocks; and, collecting from the 
former the two hundred pounds apiece necessary 
for the opening of negotiations, hunt out the 
latter and make those negotiations operative. 
Upon this plan being reached and ratified, they 
all adjourned to the smoking room. 

In the interval between the reaching of the 
agreement and the delivery of the commissions 
to the Honorables Percival and Augustus, how- 
ever, the afore-alluded-to creditors had been ex- 
tremely talkative. This the two Honorables and 
the eight scions and near-scions did not know; 
for they moved not in the same set as their credi- 
tors. But this, on the other hand, the police did 
know, for police and creditors are often closely 
affiliated and preserve no rigid caste distinction. 

Thus it was that the creditors informed the 
police of the sudden mysterious surplus in the 
heiress market, and of their noble and near-noble 
debtors who were about to become heiressed; 
and the police told the newspapers; and the 
newspapers told the last of the Plymouth Rocks; 
whereat the last of the Plymouth Rocks girded 
up his loins and, taking with him two preliminary 
payments of two hundred pounds each, hied 
himself back to his family stone. 

The Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
Augustus were not addicted to newspapers, which 
have no “culchaw,” and, therefore, were things 
to be eschewed. Thus it was that they sat, with an 
air of well-bred patience upon their faces, and six- 
teen hundred pounds in their pockets, waiting 
for the crystallization of a Rock that failed to 
crystallize. 

For a week they waited; and then the blatancy 
of the press, which proclaimed the doings of the 
scion of the house of Rock in headings as large as 
the ethics of good breeding (English) allowed, 
bred gossip; and the gossip came to the ears of the 
Honorable Percival and the Honorable Augtistus. 

It took them an hour to assimilate the facts. 
It took them another hour to resuscitate their 
vocabularies. 

‘‘My word!” said the Honorable Percival, 
feebly. ‘‘Thaose Americans are such laow 
people, y’ knaow.” 

‘‘Yes, are n’t they,” agreed the Honorable 
Augustus, weakly. ‘‘My word!” 

They gazed out through the bow window in 
impotent, flabbergasted perplexity. 

“T say, what shall we do, old chap?” queried 
the Honorable Percival, at length. 

The Honorable Augustus shook his head, help- 
lessly. 

There was another long silence. 

‘*T say, what shall we do, old chap ?” asked the 
Honorable Augustus, at length. 

The Honorable Percival shook his head, help- 
lessly. 

‘‘What shall we do with their money, y’ 
knaow?”’ demanded the Honorable Augustus, 
after yet another interval. 

The Honorable Percival removed the handle of 
his cane from his orifice of speech. 

‘“We might give it back to them, y’ knaow, old 
chap,” he suggested. 

‘*By Jaove,” exclaimed the Honorable Aug- 
ustus. ‘‘That ’s ripping, y’ knaow. Let ’s!” 

And they tried to. 
* * * * * * *~ 

The newspapers had made much (ina well- 
bred way, of course,) of what they knew of the 
doings of the last of the Plymouth Rocks, as we 
have said. The hoi pollot had seized upon it 
with avidity; and such of the aristocracy as were 
not like the two Honorables and the eight scions 
and near-scions, had joined them with an avidity 
just as great, and just as mirthful. 

Happily—at least, happily for the two Honor- 
ables and the eight scions and near-scions— 
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| lessly at the Honorable Percival. 


names had been spared. But the unknown in- 
dividuals who had come as suckers to the bait of 
the fisherman from America were objects of ridi- 
cule, high and low, near and far. 

The Honorable Percival and the Honorable 
Augustus, with their usual tact and diplomacy, 
endeavored to make restitution to Ludwig Henry 
Samuel Robert Dinwiddie Lloyd Thomas Freder- 
ick John Ethelbert Devondell, seventh Duke of 
Borrowvale, when he was reposing with well-bred 
elegance in the midst of a bevy of damsels that 
seemed beautiful to him because he had never 
been out of England. 

**1 say, old chap,” said the Honorable Percival. 
‘*Eh—abaout that two hundred paounds you 
gave us for an heiress, y’ knaow. Eh—” 

The seventh Earl of Borrowvale interrupted 
him with a stare of bemonocled hauteur. 

‘*T say, old chap,” he said, coldly, ““you must 
be spoofing, y’ knaow.” He gazed about him, 
fearsomely. Like many another better man, he 
dreaded ridicule; and two hundred pounds, 
badly as he needed them, meant less to him than 
the reputation for sapience that he imagined he 
possessed. 

“But,| say,” protested the Honorable Augustus, 
‘‘we’ve got to gao to Switzerland, y’ knaow, 
to visit our aunt, the Lady Mary Wilhelmina 
Cholmondeley Fitzroy Wallingham - Dotty, y’ 
knaow, and before we gao, we want to give you 
back your money that you gave us for an heir—’’ 

The seventh Earl of Borrowvale again interrupt- 
ed, waving him aside with haughty grace—at 
least, he thought it was haughty grace. 

‘*T really know nothing about it, old fellow,” 





he said, ‘‘and | consider your codding maost ill- | 


timed; and | must beg to insist, y’ knaow, that 
you never, y’ knaow, allude to it again, y’ knaow.”’ 

The Honorable Percival stared helplessly at 
the Honorable Augustus. The Honorable Au- 
gustus stared helplessly at the Honorable Perci- 
val. Then, solemnly, side by side, they went to 
seek Lionel Lawrence George John James William 
St. Josephine DuBarry Montrose Francis Fiddle- 
ham, tenth Earl of Earthcote. 

The Earl of Earthcote was also surrounded by a 
galaxy of almost beauties; and the two hundred 
pounds had faded from his memory as completely 
as from his pocket. 

Again the Honorable Percival and the Hon- 
orable Augustus stared helplessly at one an- 
other; and together they went in search of the 
Honorable Arthur Fitzmaurice Walter Harold 
Ernestine Claude Percy Clarence Marjoribanks. 

Eight times in all the Honorable Percival stared 
helplessly at the Honorable Augustus. Eight 
times in all the Honorable Augustus stared help- 
Then they 
ensconced themselves in one small corner of a 


| red-and-white marquee, with a pink lining and 





scallops around the well-bred edges, and stared 
at one another for long moments. 

‘*1 say, old chap,” said the Honorable Percival, 
at length, ‘what shall we do now, old fellow e 

The Honorable Augustus shook his head in 
lugubrious helplessness. 

There was another long silence. 

**I say, old chap,” said the Honorable Augus- 
tus. ‘‘What shall we do naow, y’ knaow?’ 

The Honorable Percival shook his head in 
lugubrious helplessness. 

“We cawn’t give it back, y’ knaow,” said the 
Honorable Percival, at length. ‘‘They waon’t 
take it back, y’ knaow. They said sao, y’ knaow.” 

The Honorable Augustus shook his head again. 

There was yet another interval of silence. 

‘*T have it!” exclaimed the Honorable Augus- 
tus, excitedly. ‘‘’Pon honah, | have, y’ knaow, 
old chappie!” 

The Honorable Percival looked up in well-bred 
interest. ‘‘What is it, old chappie?” he asked. 

The Honorable Augustus gazed at him, in- 
spirationally. 

‘*We ’ll keep it, y’ knaow, old fellow!” he cried. 

‘*By Jaove!” exclaimed the Honorable Perci- 
val. ‘‘That is ripping, y’ knaow! Let ’s!’ 

And they did. 
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The Dreyfus Affair : 


breadth of war. And at that time we were in a 
state of great inferiority to the enemy. Our 
bureau of information was dislocated, our plans 
of mobilization were known, our rapid-fire artillery 
had not been replaced; and we did not know if our 
ally, Russia, would aid us. This was the state 
of affairs. Late at night the negotiations were 
brought to an end. We made peace.” 

Was this the truth, or a subtle deformation of 
something that had really happened, or a fan- 
tastic lie? To the lawyers and civilians it did 
not seem important. What had Dreyfus to do 
with this murky diplomatic intrigue? But those 
who studied the faces of the soldier-judges were 
uneasy. This argument, so absurd to the civil 
mind, was exactly suited to the military intelli- 
gence; this midnight gathering of generals, this 
dark coming and going of mysterious diplomatists 
seemed to them conclusive. 

The lawyers for the defense conferred; cor- 
pulence consulted corpulence; finally they de- 
termined to call Casimir-Perier (who was President 
of France that “tragic night”) to refute the old 
War Minister’s fantastic story. The court ad- 
journed, that Labori might be fresh and fit to lead 
out his witness. 

Mercier’s sensational evidence was given on 
Saturday; Monday morhing the former President 
of France was to be put on the stand to confute it. 
At six o'clock that morning Picquart and a friend 
of his named Gast were on their way to the court- 
martial, when they were hailed by Labori. The 
young lawyer, corpulent and active, was full of 
enthusiasm. As they walked along the quay of 
the Canal de la Vilaine, he explained how he was 
going to demolish Mercier. 

“Lower your voice,’ said Picquart, “we are 
followed.”’ 

A little man, young, with red mustache and 
bright eyes, wearing a cap and dressed like a 
workingman, was slouching after him. There 
were many people about: stevedores were work- 
ing on the canal boats; nearer the prison and the 
Lycée were soldiers, gendarmes, police. 

Suddenly a pistol shot rang out; with a cry— 
“like that of a wounded animal’—Labori fell 
with a bullet in his back. Thinking he was dead, 
Picquart and Gast pursued the murderer, shout- 
ing “Stop him! Stop him!’’ A workingman started 
to lay hands on him, but the little assassin 
pointed his revolver and said: ‘‘Let me pass—I 
have just killed a traitor!” and ranon. Picquart 
and Gast pursued him, for “more than a mile,” 
they said; then the little man in the cap disap- 
peared — never to be seen again by mortal men. 
In Rennes that August day there were almost as 
many policemen as citizens. Yet in spite of po- 
lice and soldiers the man with the pistol vanished 
completely. Never a trace of him was found. 
Had not Picquart and Gast seen him, one might 
have thought him a wraith, for the only other 
evidence of his existence was that bullet in 
poor Labori’s back. Of all the dark episodes of 
the Dreyfus case this is the most mysterious. 
Labori’s companions—without a glance at the 
victim—had run after the ‘‘assassin.”” So there 
the wounded man lay unheeded; even the two de- 
tectives who were supposed to guard him day 
and night were not present that morning; a few 
passers-by paused and looked at him; finally a 
kindly young man bustled forward saying he was 
a physician, stooped, and—stole the victim’s 
watch and pocketbook. In the end his wife came 
and he was carried into his house. The wound 
was not serious. A mystery, I say. Jaurés, 
Marcel Prevost, and other Dreyfusards of note, 
unhesitatingly accused General Mercier of having 
plotted the murder of Labori, in his terror of this 
stormy advocate of the truth. Even Picquart 
said: ‘“‘I met Mercier just after the crime and 
never shall | forget the insolence and triumph of 
his look.”’ All this, of course, was the mere pas- 
sion of the moment. Not only did General Mer- 
cier call to express his sympathy for the wounded 





By VANCE THOMPSON 
[Concluded from page 248} 


man, but later Labori thanked him publicly. 
Moreover it is perfectly certain this crime could 
never have been committed without the fore- 
knowledge and passive assistance of the police. 
This fact Labori himself pointed out. His ex- 
planation of the crime is this: “It was to the 
interest of my adversaries that I should not be 
able to appear in court that day especially. It is 
certain, however, that the police and their hang- 
ers-on played a part in the crime; and the state 
of mind of certain Dreyfusards at Rennes ex- 
plains the znertia of the authorities.” In a word, 
the enemies of Dreyfus were charged with the 
crime; on the other hand such a villainy gained 
them only the reprobation of the whole world; 
and this explains Labori’s theory that some fool- 
ish fanatic among the Dreyfusards had thought 
to make capital for the cause by dignifying the 
young lawyer with martyrdom. The bullet had 
been fired from a pistol so petty it was almost a 
toy; at the worst it could not have inflicted a 
serious wound. 

A mad world—a world of plot and counter- 
plot, crime elbowing crime; that night Rennes 
was like a city of madmen; the anti-Dreyfusards 
were driven from the streets; until dawn a cohort 
of Dreyfusards gathered at the Auberge des Trois 
Marches, opposite the house where Mercier 
lodged, chanted: ‘A mort Mercier! Assassin! 
Assassin 1” 

Labori was shot August 12; on the fourteenth 
the court sat again and Mercier once more took 
the stand. He showed one moment of perfidy 
so subtle that it rose almost to genius. You will 
remember that the experts had shown the bor- 
dereau was not in the handwriting of Dreyfus; 
that Esterhazy, indeed, had confessed to writing 
it. Questioned on this point, Mercier said: “We 
have always treated the bordereau as though it 
were the original document.” 

Thus he insinuated that the original bordereau 
was among these papers which Germany—with 
threat of war—had reclaimed. Dreyfus had 
refuted the only charge against him. Then he 
was innocent. But the old general, perfidious 
and adroit, had found an insinuation exactly 
fitted to the mentality of the soldier-judges. 
What he really meant was this: “Yes, we have 
forged and lied—but that does not prove the 
innocence of the traitor. Germany robbed us of 
our proofs. So we forged others.” None of the 


fession was influencing the court-martial. And 
Labori was in bed with a bullet in his back. Old 
Demange did not tear this new lie to tatters. He 


put the former President Casimir-Perier, on the 
stand to refute Mercier’s story of “‘the tragic 
night,” when the chiefs of state, gathered in the 
Elysée, awaited war. The ex-President denied 
the whole affair; then admitted part of it; a 
vain, haughty, empty:man, he seemed more con- 
cerned with himself than with the fate of the man 
he had not saved from martyrdom; when he left 
the stand he had not removed the impression left 
by Mercier’s curious revelation. For weeks the 
trial was to drag on. But the soldier-judges 
simple, narrow men, had been convinced—they 
believed the man who had been Minister of War, 
not the man who had been the civil chief of 
France. Witnesses might come and go; the 
lawyers might talk; nothing now could change 
the result. Only the Dreyfusards did not recog- 
nize it; only Dreyfus did not know it; confident 
and proud they could not conceive of any verdict 
save one that should honor the innocent. They 
were optimists to the enc. 


The Tragic Day 


The France of those days was a sort of Hamlet, 
sick in soul, tortured by a matter of conscience, 
and powerless to act—so opposed was its plain 
duty to old instincts, old national prejudices; a 
hesitant Hamlet. Only the soldiers did not hesi- 
tate. The soldier-judges obeyed orders—the 
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of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet 
and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4C, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 








Learn Plumbing’ 


A steady and profitable trade. 
Plumbers are always in de- 
mand and earn a higher wage 
than any other mechanic. A 
few months at our school under 
the teaching of expert plum- 
bers, will enable you to earn 
regular plumbers’ wages. Po- 
sitions always waiting for our 
graduates. The only school 
in the country that teaches 
plumbing exclusively. Write 
for free catalogue No. 12. 
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18 D.&C. Roses 


for $1.00 


Our “KILLARNEY Col- 

lection’? for 1907 surpasses 

any Rose Collection heretofore 

offered. 18 magnificent 

Rose Plants = their own 

roots, sent ~ anye 

where for 1-06. No two 

alike and all labeled. ill_bloom 

continuously this yout One of 

the 18 is a strong, t rifty plant of 
“KILLARNE ‘ssa hardy, pink, 

ever-blooming Irish hybrid tea rose; with- 

out question the most exquisite garden rose 

ever produced. The *KILLARNEY 

Collection” also includes a strong 
plant each of the Souvenir De Pierre 

Notting, ® magnificent new yellow tea 
rose; Seavenir De Francis Gualain, 
a rich, velvety, crimson tea rose; and the 

superb White Maman Cochet. 8afe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Orders booked for delive: when 

directed. Mention this magazinewhen 

ordering and we will send check for 

25 cents good as cash on a future order, 

To all who ask for it, whether ordering 

the above collection or not, we will 

send our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1907 —the Leading Rose Catalogue of 

America, 114 pages. Tells how to grow and 
describes the famous D. & C, 
Roses and all other one 
worth growing. Offers 
com oo list of FLOWER 
and GETABLE Seeds at 
occ San Ask for a copy— 
it’s FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Leading Rose Growers of America, 
West Grove, Pa. 
Est. 1860. 70 Greenhouses, 











HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OY R School affords the 
home student an op- 
portunity to pursue a Com- 
plete High School Course 
under professors in leading 
American colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘The courses in 
English are given. by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at the 
head of every department. 
Students may register at 
any time and may take up 

* complete courses or pursue. 
special branches. Special 
tion is given to students preparing for college. 





JouN F.GenvunG,A.M.,Pu.D 
Professor of English. 


We also offer instruction in Commercial and Nor- 
mal Branches 

Every reader of SUCCESS MAGAZINE who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
I tudy courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. “A,’’ Springfield, Mass. 


Bregorys 
Se e d s andcon- 


disappointments if you plant our seeds. 
They are always tested before sending out 
They are all sold under three guarantees, 
We sell you sttch seed as we ourselves plant. 
Our New Catalogue contains several 
new and desirable vegetables 
and flowers. 
J.J,.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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25 YEARS ON 
THE MARKET 


fit! Our ‘Silver Jubilee!” Why take 
a ances? Buy a Reliable and be sure. Beaue 
tiful Silver Jubilee Catalog free. Write today, 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box BI4!, Quincy Hl. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order_Rusiness at home 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. ery 

Sverything furnished. Write at once for our “Starter” and Free 

varticulars. K. & Krueeer © RR Waehinetan St.. Chie, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


1907 tells all about pure-bred d poultry and describes and 
illustrates 60 varieties. 10 —— —- color plates. 
Gives reasonable prices for stock and w to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This SaRe book only 


10 cents, postpaid. gy ay GREIDER, Bheems, Pa, 


















orders of their chiefs and the former Ministers of 
War. There was one of the judges, however, who 
seemed to incarnate that Hamlet soul of France. 
This was De Bréon. By day he sat in judgment 
in the sweltering court-martial weighing, ques- 
tioning, studying; his nights he spent in the 
churches, prostrate, praying for light. He was 
torn between the prejudices of his caste and the 
doubts that had come to him. His conscience 
tortured him. He believed it his duty to con- 
demn; and he recognized the innocence of his 
victim. During the summing-up of Demange 
his feverish eyes never for an instant quitted the 
pale, set face of Dreyfus. It was as though he 
were seeking there a sign—amiracle. Let us be 
just. In each of the camps—Dreyfusard and 
anti-Dreyfusard—there were fanatics, self-seekers, 
men of evil; ineach camp there were men hon- 
estly convinced they were fighting a just cause; 
but France, as a whole, was in the position of De 
Bréon—a melancholy Hamlet, tortured by doubt, 
seeking a miraculous sign. 

Read the final words by old Demange to the 
judges: 

You are about to withdraw for your deliberations 
on this case; once alone, what are you going to ask 
yourselves? If Dreyfus is innocent? No! | assure 
you of his innocence, but what you have to ask your- 
selves is whether he is guilty. You willsay: ‘We do 

not know! Perhaps someone else is the traitor! The 
writing of the bordereau isnot his. Over in London there is 
aman (Esterhazy) who may have committed the crime.” 
At this moment, | swear it, in your soul and conscience 
doubt has been born. THAT DOUBT IS ENOUGH FOR ME! 
That doubt means an acquittal. And now go! 

Oh, ye gods of legal eloquence! It had been 
shown again and again and again—it had been 
proved to the hilt—that Dreyfus was innocent, 
that Esterhazy on his own confession was the 
traitor; and all this old lawyer found to plead 
was “a doubt”! A doubt! That stormy advo- 
cate Labori had found something else to say, 
be sure. But, although he had recovered from 
his wound, he had been forbidden—by Joseph 
Reinach and Clemenceau—to plead; they feared 
his passionate and bitter eloquence, deeming it 
might injure the cause. Anyway he would not 
have pleaded “doubt”! And Demange talked 
for seven hours to end on this important conclu- 
sion. He had followed the instructions of Rein- 
ach; perhaps the fault was not greatly his own. 
The prosecution answered shortly. Then Jou- 
aust ordered the prisoner to rise. Never once 
during that long trial had he called him by name. 
Now, for the first time and with a manifest in- 
tention of showing kindness, the grizzled old 
soldier said: 

“Captain Dreyfus, have you anything to add 
in your defense ?” 

Dreyfus was horribly pale; it was such a gray 
pallor as settles on the face of the dead; he tried 
to cry aloud his hope in the justice of his brother 
officers—his comrades; but his physical weak- 
ness was too great; his voice died out in a broken 
murmur of words: “| am innocent—the honor 
of my children—your loyalty—” 

That was all that could be heard in the hushed 
room. The gendarmes'led him away; and, in 
spite of his weakness, he tried to hold his poor, 
worn body erect, as a soldier should. The judges 
retired. Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen— 

Let us enter the judgment chamber: 

The vote began with the youngest and lowest 
in rank; thence it advanced step by step to the 
highest. Jouaust put the question: “Is he 
guilty ?” and stood, pencil in hand, to record the 
votes. 

The young Captain Parfait answered first: 
a 

Profilet voted: 

Merle: “Yes.” 

Beauvais: “Yes.” 

De Bréon—not in vain had he prayed—voted 
“No.” 

It was the turn of Lieutenant-Colonel Brong- 
niart; upon him all depended—for Jouaust had 
then the casting vote, and it required a majority 
to convict; this rugged old soldier (in spite of 


“Yes.” 
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12 Art Panels, 50c. 


Superb 
Reproductions 
of Famous 
Paintings— 
Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 

Size 7x 10 


These pictures are veal 
gems—themost exquisite 
portrayals of ‘‘ Woman 
Beautiful’’ erer shown 
in one collection. We 
send a full set of 12 com- 
plete, prepaid, together 
{ with 50 miniature illus- 

trations of other beauti- 
ful art pictures for only 
5o0c coin, money order or 
U.S.stamps. Ortwo sets 
(different) for $1.00. Send 
at once. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


Gordon Art Co., 1209Foster Ave., Dept. B41, Chicago 


Order at once and we will include with each set ax 
ree extra picture absolutely free and complimentary, 























(ESTABLISHED 1879/ 


AN INHALATION] FOR 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. 


Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 















Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us. 
Toc. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada. 














tract the world produces— 
the genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


the most concentrated form 















(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


% We ship on spororel, without a cent deposit, 
freight p id. DON’T PAY A CENT if you are 
i not satisfied after using the ee - 10 yes 
' a bicycle ora pair 

DONOT BUY 0))3.on te 
[one at any price until you receive our latest 
weeart catalo “yw illustrating every kind of 
Wim bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 

ONE CENT is all it will cost yon to 
x write a postal and every- 

aes will be sent you free postpaid by return 
mail. You will get much valuable information. 
not wait, write it now. Tires, Coaster-brakes, 
Built-up Wheels and all sundries at half usual —. 


T $i Watson E. p. Satomam. Patent 
PA ian N Sk Attorney, W: n, D.C. Advice 
free. Terms sy a ighest references. 
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apparent roughness with the prisoner) was 

convinced that Dreyfus was a wronged and inno- 
cent man. Jouaust waited, holding his pencil 
over the column of the “No’s.” 

Brongniart answered: “Yes.” 

“What! You believe there’s any proof at all 

gainst him!” cried Jouaust; bitterly disappointed 
recorded his own vote: “No.” 

And this was the verdict they brought in: 

To-day, September 9, 1899, the Council of War of 
the Tenth Army Corps, deliberating in secret session; 

rhe President put the following question: ‘Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus of the Fourteenth Regiment of Artil- 


lery, detailed at the General Staff, is he guilty of having, 
in 1894, provoked the machinations of, and kept up 


communication with, a foreign power, with the purpose | 
of aiding it to commit hostilities or undertake war | 
against France, or to procure money by selling it the 


notes and documents mentioned in the bordereau?”’ 
By a majority of five votes to two, he is declared guilty. 


Therefore, the Council of War condemns the said Drey- | 


fus (Alfred) to ten years of imprisonment 


It was nearly five o’clock when they entered 
with this new ratification of the lie; they looked 
like seven specters, so haggard they were; and it 
was in a death-like silence that Jouaust read 
the sentence; and when he finished there was 
still silence—the silence of mute horror and im- 
mense grief; only here and there a woman 
sobbed. Softly the crowd went out; men looked 
at each other, but did not speak; in _ tragic 


silence they went away. There were left only | 


the judges, white-faced, gloomy; old Demange 
who wept with his head on the table, and La- 
bori. It was the younger of the two advocates 


of the truth, who entered the adjoining room to | 


carry the news to the victim of a new military 
crime. The moment Dreyfus saw his lawyers 
enter, he seemed to know all. He took Labori 
in his arms and kissed him.. Then without ap- 
parent emotion he listened to the verdict. He 
spoke only three words; very simply he said: 

“Console my wife.” 

That was all. 


First a Pardon: Then Justice 


Twenty-four hours had been given Dreyfus in 


which to enter an appeal. It was Saturday. | 


Within a few hours the government had begun 
to act—for the government, from the President 


down, was for Dreyfus. There was a swift con- | 


sultation of the Prime Minister Waldeck-Rous- 


seau, and the Ministers of Justice and of War. It | 


was decided to grant an immediate pardon. 
Loubet hesitated; he said: “It is too soon.” 
Zola, Clemenceau, Jaurés, and other leaders of 
the Dreyfusard army opposed the pardon—they 
demanded justice and not pity. Joseph Reinach, 
however, was of another mind. Dreyfus, he 
knew, was dying in the cell—without hope, with- 
out strength, tortured by thoughts of his wife 
and his dishonored children; his life was at stake. 
And then the news of the second conviction had 
raised a storm of protest abroad. In twenty 
cities—at Antwerp, at Pesth, at Milan, at Vienna, 
at London, at New York—there had been popular 
demonstrations, the French consulates had been 
stoned, the French flag spat upon by Christians 
and Jews alike. The very soul of the world was 
revolted by the outrage to justice. Nothing but 
immediate pardon—immediate release of the 
victim—could still the tumult. 


Mathieu Dreyfus had seen his brother, and he | 
said: “He must be pardoned at once—or he | 


will die.” 

He had seen the unhappy soldier in his cell, 
calm, “patient as a saint,’ but almost at the end 
of his physical forces, too weak to stand erect. 

Since his return he had refused to have his 
children brought to him; he did not wish they 
should ever see their father in prison and ‘dis- 
honor; now, believing death was near, he asked 
to have them brought to him—for the last fare- 
well. 

And so it was that Captain Dreyfus did not 
appeal, that he accepted the infamous verdict 
which had condemned him for a crime he was 
guiltless of—his very life was at stake. Jaurés 
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“Try it out” 





Boil down all the records of all the cars you know 
about, and see what they really amount to. Put the REO 
on the pan of investigation; make it as hot as you like. 
You will find after all, a solid residue of real victories, and 
real performances, ablé and convincing, that will fairly 
astonish you. 


Then call on a REO agent, try the car, look into its ingenious 
and practical design and thorough-going construction, learn the his- 
tory back of it; and you will understand why the REO is and does 
more for the money than any other car that was ever dreamed of. 


“TI have driven my REO between a 
seven and ten thousand miles night and a REO 4-Seat 
day in all kinds of weather; over roads ‘ Runabout 


that were almost impossible for a horse 
and wagon. I have made over one 
hundred stops in a day without a miss, 
puncture or refusal to start on the first 
turn of the crank. Have gone up hills 
on the high gear that makea 50 H. P. 
( ) come down to the second 
speed. And this car has never been in 
the repair shop.—W. A. Norman, of 
South Plainfield, N. J. 


Write for the handsome 1907 catalogue, 
describing in full the REO 5-passenger 
Touring-car, $1250; the REO 2-passen- 
ger Runabout $650; and 4-passenger 
Runabout $675; and telling what they 
have done. 


R. M. Owen G Company, Lansing, Mich. 


General Sales Agents 

















tao GRADE BOATS 


stor, Sz 
lescription Send { 
Stars i atelet-matcle 


particu 


have made 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY, 1622 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 

















for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber will buy negotiable 
dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet of timber guaranteed by Bank 


1 | | | and Trust Company, Will soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per 


cent dividends. ‘Take a certainty by investing in Oregon’s timber wealth. ‘This is well worth your time to inves- 


tigate. Full Wau iee NORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER co. 


on request. Write toda SUITE 2-7 REALTY TRUST BUILD PORTLAND, OREGON 





One good investment is worth a 
lifetime of labor; $4 per month 








ABUSIN Ess is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a business 
panne a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to as - hb 
La ee + 5,0 0 0 FAR = x, $5,000 annually. By the MILBURN-Hicks Easy lMurmon succcess to al — oaneer 


~ ‘We furnish everythin; ry, catalogues (the best ever Peinsed) i ieloea 
names of mail order buyers, pA weds your pb y Mert and guile vou on ‘ou on she road to é go 
~ MA y' success. If you can invest from 
l to $100 wr write us. | We know ow and will “show you.” and Particulars Free. MILBURN-HICKS, 105 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 








WHEEL CHAIRS A Wheel Chair is often an 
invalid’s greatest boo 

, We make 7% different styles of these eas 

\ polling and Invalid’s Roll " Ghairs. B,C its inect ‘fom 

factory to you at 

Freight prepaid and so oid = 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Liberal Discount to all sending for FREE 
Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
577 Madison Ave., = Toledo, 0. 







Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


N else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our aa Pony Vehicles, 
all tyiee, : airong, © safe, combine 
original "a esigna expert 
workmanship, ip _nobby y and — ~) S Lo 
in the 

West. Prompt shipments. I)lustrated at free. 














| Michigan Buggy Co., 171 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 













Stews and Hashes can be delicately seasoned 

by usin g 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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L[mttations 


Pay the Deater 
<4 Larger Proft 


otherwise you would never be offered a substitute, 




















when you ask for an advertised article. Imi- 








\ tations are not advertised because they are not 


permanent. For every genuine article there 








are many imitations. The imitator has no 








reputation to sustain—the advertiser has. It 





stands to reason that the advertised article is 


= 





the best, otherwise the public would not buy it 





and the advertising could not be continued. 





When you ask for an advertised article, see 





that you whe ££ ee oe ew 
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AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell the 
Sransparest Handle Pocket Knife 
commissions paid. 


Bighest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. From $75 to $300 a a, oy be made. Write for termes. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, 
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wrote the declaration which he gave out the 
moment he was free. It read: 

The Government of the Republic gives me liberty, 
It is nothing for me unless gg also, my honor. 
From this day I shall seek unceasingly the reparation 
of the frightful judicial error of which I am still the 
victim. All France by a final judgment must know 
that | aminnocent. My soul will be at peace only when 
there is not one Frenchman who imputes to me the 
crime another has committed. 

It was September 19, 1899—ten days after the 
conviction—that Loubet signed the decree of 
pardon. That night, accompanied. by Mathieu, 
Dreyfus took train for Carpentras; there in the 
house of his elder sister he found his wife and, 
at length—after five years—his son and his little 
daughter. 

The victim’s life was saved; and the long fight 
for his honor continued. It was not until 1906 
—until July 13—that the highest court in France, 
la Cour de Cassation, destroyed once and forever 
the foul lie which had clung for twelve long years 
to the name of Dreyfus. By its supreme author- 
ity it gave him back, shining and intact, his pure 
honor of a soldier, of a citizen, of a man. 

It was in the great hall of the Cour de Cassation. 
At midday the doors opened. Dreyfus was there 
in civil dress. Mathieu Dreyfus was there. 
Madame Lucie Dreyfus had brought her two 
children; and beside her sat her father and 
mother, the Hadamards. Near her was Madame 


| Zola—for her husband had died, poisoned by 


gas, on the floor of his bedroom. Not far away 
was Picquart. Jaurés, Reinach, all the soldiers 
of the “War of Twelve Years,’”’ were present at 
this final scene. The president of the court, 
Monsieur Ballot-Beaupré read the formal decree 
—peremptory, definite, final—declaring that not 
a shadow of guilt rested upon Alfred Dreyfus, 
that the accusation was “entirely unjustified,” 
and refusing to send him before another Council 
of War. So was the legal truth proclaimed; and 
the civil power of the State overthrew military 
injustice. We need not linger here. Justice at 
last came toitsown. That night, in his home, 
Dreyfus was feasted by twenty-four friends— 
wife, brothers, sisters, and all those who had 
been truest to him. 
The long martyrdom was over. 


Vengeance and Reward 


We have followed the long and complex drama 
to its end. 

For one moment, however, let us wait and hear 
the epilogue. 

The date is July 21, 1906. The place is the 


| great courtyard of the Ecole Militaire, yonder by 
| Les Invalides where the greatest soldier of France 
| lies buried. Troops are drawn up in square; 
| two detachments of foot cuzrassters and a detach- 


ment of artillery. The men stand immobile in 
the ranks, their sabers drawn. Down by the 
barracksis a black line—reporters, photographers, 
a few spectators. From the first floor windows 
women, in gay gowns, look down—you distin- 


| guish among them Madame Lucie Dreyfus; her 


eyes are swollen with tears, her energetic, im- 
perious face is very white. Outside the court- 


| yard, a few lookers-on, not many, peer through 


the iron gates. A door of the great building 
opens; an officer, erect and steady, comes out. 
It is he. It is Dreyfus. He wears the uniform 


| of chef d’escadron. As he walked that winter day 


in 1895—to disgrace and dishonor—so he marches 
now, hand on sword-hilt, composed, master of 
himself. A roll of drums. Then a general ap- 
proaches him: 

“Inthe name of the President of the Republic,” 
General Gillain cries, “and in virtue of the powers 
which are conferred upon me, Commandant 
Dreyfus, | make you Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor.” 

He touches him twice on the shoulder with his 
drawn saber; then he seizes both his hands in his 
and kisses him on the cheek. From soldiers and 
spectators come cries of “Vive la Justice !”’ as 
the troops defile past this man from Devil’s Island 
—the officers saluting with their swords. Per- 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1906 


Illustration 
will sometimes 
tell advertising 
untruths even 
when cold type 
fails to. 


COPYniur: 1906, ED. V. PRICE & CO., CHICAGO 


Beautifully pictured fashion plates are the 
strong advertising arguments used by 
makers of ‘*from-shelf-to-wearer”’ cloth- 
ing. In considering them always remem- 
ber that the pictures were made to order 
by clever artists, but the garments por- 
trayed were not made to order nor did 
clothing *‘artists’* havea hand in the building 


Clothes made by us for you embody gour 
own ideas as well as ours, because you 
order them made for you and over your 
form. 


They will fit better, and if they do fit 
better, they’ll last longer, and after all’s 
said and done you pay no more than you 
would for the ready-to-wear kind, and 
you do get more for your money. 


Call on our representative in your town 


and have him show you samples of fabrics 
Nos. 3220, 3262, 3280, 3297. 


. 


Merchant Tailors Price Bldg., Chicage 





We want to send you our large catalog, free, postpaid. It 


describes and illustrates in colors our “National Leader” 
and 150 other styles of “Custom Made” Vehicles. Every 

vehicle we sell goes out on trial,to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. We give a 2-Year Guaranty 
and protect you in every way. We build a complete line 
embracing, Runabouts, Surreys, Buggies, Wagons,“ Auto 

Top,” Vehicles, Harness, etc. Let us quote prices, 
Write for Free Money-Saving Caialog. 


U. s; BUCCY & CART.CO. 
ta, 


2 20, Cincinnati, O. * 


FREE TRIAL WITH ORDER 


“Cotes Without a Wash Day 


I do—it's so easy. Listen, my clean clothing, 
all kinds, kept clean without a single wash 
z day—saving work, wear, expense. No 

wash boards, washing machines, 
laundries or chemicals—yet kept clean 
as ever. Sounds strange, is strange, 
but really true. Amyone can enjoy 
this blessing and never, never have 
another wash day. I will tell you how 
FREE if you will send your address ona 
postal card. Send no money—no 
stamps. Address Mrs. K. BROWN, 
838 HARRISON BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Positively trim, stylish, straight- 
line effect with our Pneumatic Forms, 
Sent on Approval. Unseen, unfelt, 
inexpensive, durable. ‘‘A marvelous 
invention.”” Now used throughout the 
world. Also, without charge, new ex- 
ercises to give shape, force and action 
to the legs. Write for book, proofs and 
chart sent free under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. 38, Buffalo, N. Y. 


. $100,000 
TENT YOUR IDEAS Hone 
= invention ; another $8,500. Book, 
** How to Obtain a Patent” and “What 
to Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report asto patentability. We ad- 
























932 F St., Washington, D.C. 
S 0 N G GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 








vertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
PATENT OBTAINED OR FRE RETURNED. 
Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
WRITERS, send us your poems. We 
compose the music. Simple songs often 

make great hits. Established 36 years. 
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| the arms of his wife. 
| “Come, let me kiss you!” 








haps he thought of that day when, in the same 
place, a mob had hailed him with crucifying 
shouts of “Death!” and “Judas!’’ At all events 
others thought of it, and time was to bring in its 
revenges. The parade is over and Dreyfus is in 
She runs to him with a: 


Then came the summer of rewards. Raised 
in rank, Dreyfus was given a post of confidence; 
he was placed in command of the service of mobili- 
zation at Vincennes; a little later he was given 
full command of the artillery at Saint Denis, 
where he is his own chief. His cousin, Grum- 
bach, was promoted and—it was a shrewd blow 
at the anti-Semites—given charge of the Bureau 
of Information, so that he has control of the entire 
system of espionage. Marie-Georges Picquart 
was advanced with extraordinary rapidity: he 
was made Colonel; within a few months he was 
made Brigadier-General; then General; and as | 
write, he is Minister of War—the real head of the 
army. Zola was dead; but,with great state and 
national honors, his body was laid away in the 
Pantheon, where Carnot and Hugo and ‘the great 
citizens of France sleep their last sleep. Joseph 
Reinach was given a seat in Parliament; Clem- 
enceau was made Prime Minister—oh, rewards 
rained upon those who had fought the good fight! 
Nor was vengeance less ample. The Paty de 
Clams were driven from the army; and the ax 
fell right and left, upon the heads of the old gen- 
erals, the epauleted forgers, the vicious and 
prejudiced men of state and men of law. 

After the crime, the punishment; and that is 
well. 

A strange and tragic history. 

And now that it is told, what thought comes 
home to you? My thought is this: Surely this 
man’s martyrdom was as somber and pitiless as 
that of the medieval saints who were tried by 
fire; but more marvelous still was the patient 
heroism—heroism silent and great—with which 
he bore the torture of the years. 

Is he a great solider? 1 do not know; he has 
never fought. What one may be sure of is the 
innate heroism of the man—steady, unbreakable, 
quiet as a stone. Of him, some day, the world 
will make a legend. In the meantime, you have 
read the truth. 

THE END. 


™ ™ 


THE REVELATION 
By Ernest Neal Lyon 


A SEA of molten glass—the Western skies 
Seem shot with fire. 
To peer beyond, ere sunlit splendor dies, 
We would aspire. 
Our vision may not pierce that curtain frail, 
Yet Fancy loves to lift its crimson veil. 


The stars swing from Night’s overarching dome, 
Calm, silent friends; 

They draw our earth-pent spirits nearer home, 
Where longing ends. 

We may not touch those shining spheres of light, 

And yet by them we steer our course aright. 


Beyond the sunset—aye, beyond the stars 
Some dawn will glide,— 
And, in the light no mist of error mars, 
Be satisfied 
To find the ideals we have striven for here 
Are dreams no more! Realities appear! 
J . 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
lopping off our desires is like cutting off our feet 
whenever we want shoes.—SWIFT. 

a - 

Let one expect happiness and hold himself in 
joyous receptivity; then shall gladness and finer 
energies, nobler power, and all the untold riches 
of life be his.-LILLIAN WHITING. 

A + 

“Sculpture is the simplest thing in the world,” 
says a rustic; ‘tall you have to do is to take a big 
chunk of marble and a hammer and chisel, make 
up your mind what you are about to create, and 
then chip off all the marble you don’t want.” 
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My Life—So Far 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 
[Continued from page 234) 


“Our desire here is economic peace and prosperity.” 

This was the upshot of his words, translated for us 
- the interpreter. Was he telling the truth or not? 

here was not a correspondent present who could have 
answered this question. 

My impression was that the man was trying to give 
us an official version of the alleged truth, and that he 
was proud of what he had been able to accomplish as 
an administrative officer, after demonstrating his 

| ability as a human butcher. | have often since thought 
| that, if the Philippines are to be attended to quickly 
@ la Russe, Kuropatkin could do the job very neatly. 
| Asa mere man, shorn of his grand titles, | liked him 
and did n’t like him. 

I asked him if he remembered MacGahan, the Ameri- 
can correspondent. He looked at me sharply, always 
more or less as if he were still listening to that St. 
George’s Day sermon, and said: “It pleases me to 
hear that name mentioned. | knew him well.” 

I asked the interpreter to ask him if he could n’t 
think of an anecdote or two about MacGahan that | 
could send to my paper. | realized that there was a 
sorry task ahead of me writing about far-off Trans- 
Caspia — truly terra incognita to most Americans — 
unless America could be dragged into the story some- 


| how. But Kuropatkin was not in the anecdotal 
| mood. “When MacGahan and I were together,’’ 
he said, .“there were too many other things to think 


about and remember.” 

This is the upshot of my intercourse with Kuropatkin. 
Had there not been something about the man and his 
surroundings that took hold of my imagination, this 
slim report would not have been made here. Through- 
out my journey in Trans-Caspia | thought of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. At. Merv we were told that 
there, once upon a time, Genghis had slaughtered one 
million people. At Samarkand we were shown Tamer- 
lane’s tomb. As a modern representative of might 
and force, Kuropatkin seemed to be an improved edi- 
tion of Genghis and Tamerlane. Whatever else he was, 
or was not doing, he was plainly trying to experiment 
with civilization before resorting to the sword. His 
schools, railroads, and agricultural experiments were all 
indicative of his constructive ability. For this side of 
his character I liked him. 

I disliked his career in butchering, and | was not 
pleased with his hard face. Nevertheless, there was 
something so companionable and soldierlike in his 
parting, “ Bonne chance,’’ when we bade him good-by, 
that, for me, there was more in him to like than to 
scold about. As regards the alleged five million rubles 


he is supposed to have “grafted” in Manchuria, I can 
merely say that he did not look like a thief to me. 
* * * * * * * 


A police raid that I attended in St. Petersburg, al- 
though not directly connected with any tramp experi- 
ence there, has remained memorable, and, after all, 
was due to my interest in tramp lodging houses. | 
explored the local vagabonds’ resorts pretty carefully 
during my investigations, visiting among others the 
notorious Dom Viazewsky, the worst slum of the kind I 
have ever seen anywhere. On a winter’s night in 1896 
(the conditions have not changed, I am told), 10,400 
men, women and children slept in five two-story 
buildings inclosed in a space about the size of a baseball 
diamond. Only a hundred paces away is the Anitchkoff 
Palace. The inmates of the Dom Viazewsky are the 
scum of the city’s population, diseased, criminal, and 
defiant. 

On one occasion, a woman belonging to the Salva- 
tion Army was met in the dead of night by a police 
sergeant and some patrolmen, as she was leaving the 
most dilapidated of the buildings. She had been doing 
missionary work. 

“My God!” the sergeant exclaimed, seeing her un- 
attended. “You in here alone ?’ 
| “Oh, no, not alone, officer,” the intrepid little 








woman replied. ‘God is with me.” 

“ Huh,” the officer grunted. “I would n’t come in here 
alone with God for a big sum.” 

The raid which I attended was made on a smaller 
lodging house, not far from the Alexander Nevsky 
monastery. In a way, it was got up for my benefit, 

I fear, and I was later very sorry about it all. The then 
chief of detectives was a pleasant old gentleman, called 
Scheremaityfbsky, | told him that it would interest 
me to see how his men “ worked,” and he introduced me 
to a stalwart chap — I forget his name — who kindly 
offered to show me how a suspicious place was raided. 

We all foregathered first at the precinct station house 
nearest to the place of the raid, at about nine o’clock in 
the evening. A Scotch friend accompanied me. Here 
were the so-called detectives, or policemen, in citizens 
clothes. A squad of uniformed patrolmen had already 
been sent on ahead to surround the lodging house and 
prevent any departures. Pretty soon we followed after 
them in single file, and I could hear passers by on the 
sidewalk whisper, “ Polizie! Polizie!” The way they 
used the word and stopped to stare at us might have 
given a stranger the impression that we were on a 
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portentous mission, which might involve the arrest 
of the entire city. Arriving at the lodging house, the 
gates were closed behind us, and we assembled in a 
lower corrider, where all hands received candles. The 
patrolmen outside forbade both entrance and escape. 

Clumsily, the tallow from the candles dripping on 
our hands, we climbed the dingy stairway to the men’s 
quarters. A dismal lamp burned in the center of the 
room, throwing a weird light over the awakened lodg- 
ers. What a medley of humanity that vile-smelling 
room contained! Old men barely able to climb out of 
their bunks; rough middle-aged ruffians, cowed for the 
moment, but plainly full of vindictiveness and crime; 
youngsters just beginning the city life and quaking 
with fear at the unannounced visitation — never before 
have | seen human bodies and rags so miserably en- 
tangled. 

The method of the raid was simple enough. Each 
inmate was made to show his passport. If it was in 
order, well and good; he could go to sleep again. But 
if his papers were irregular, or, still worse, if he had n’t 
any at all, below he went to join the others who were 
guarded by the policemen. The worst that was found 
that night I fancy were some hiding peasants, who had 
run away from their villages and were loafing around 
begging in the city. One poor old man took me for an 
officer. I was passing around between the beds, 
holding my candle high so that I could see the faces of 
the lodgers. The old man—he must have been 
eighty —held out a greasy scrap of paper, doubtless his 
passport, and tried to tell me how little he had done in 
the world that was wrong. There was an appealing 
look in his faded, ancient eyes, like that in those of a 
mongrel who would fain beg your mercy. I was glad 
to learn that his papers were all right. 

Later, the women’s ward was also inspected. Here 
was practically the same bundle of human flesh and 
rags. Like the men, the women had to identify them- 
selves or go to the station house. One young peasant 
girl lost her head, or perhaps she could not read. She 
handed the detective her pass confidently enough, but 
when he asked her her name she gave a different one 
from that on the passport. 

“Go below, you little ignoramus,”’ ordered the 
officer, and below she went, obviously wondering why 
all names were not alike — at least when it came to 
identification. 

The inspection over, we returned to the room below 
to count the “catch.” Over a score had been drawn 
into the net. They were lined up outside between two 
rows of policemen, the candles were put out, and the 
inspector gave the order to march. The weird, gloomy 
picture they made in the dark, as they trudged forward 
in their rags, is one that I do not care to see again. 
It seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, that 
the scene told the sad, sad truth about Russia. 

“A nation on tramp,” I murmured, as my friend and 
I went on alone down the Nevsky. 

* * * * * * * * 


In the autumn of 1892, my university days were inter- 
rupted by a visit to London. Political economy, as 
taught and written in German, was becoming more and 
more of a puzzle to me, in spite of the fact that I had 
made valuable progress in picking up and using German 
colloquial expressions. I could berate a cabby, for 
instance, very forcefully, but somehow I could not 
accustom my ear to the academic language of Pro- 
fessors Schmoller and Wagner. I finally persuaded my 
people that if | was to continue to explore political 
economy, I ought to be allowed to come to terms with 
it in my own vernacular, at least until | knew some- 
thing about it separate of German, which, at that 
time, was quite as much a study to me as political 
economy itself. My arguments in this matter eventu- 
ally prevailed, and I was sent off to London to read up 
on the subject in the British Museum. That this read- 
ing was a good thing in its way is doubtless true, and the 
six months spent in London at that time I have always 
counted among the Streber months of my Career. 
Perhaps | devoted more time than was right to geo- 
graphy and the books of travelers and explorers, but 
| pegged away at my major, too, after a fashion, at 
times covering my desk with books on the subject. 
If many volumes stacked up in front of a reader make 
a savant in the British Museum, then | deserved a 
place in the front rank. 

But with all my good intentions, reading and note- 
taking, the main good that London did for me was 
accomplished outside of the somber pile in Bloomsbury. 
The museum was principally a place to retreat to when 
the life in the streets seemed likely to excite my Wan- 
derlust unduly. 1 could also read there about many of 
the things that interested me in London itself. 

Colonization was the special subject | was supposed 
to be looking into, but Dr. Richard Garnett, the official 
at the museum who gave me my reader’s ticket, could 
never get over the notion that | meant “composition,” 
when telling him the subject | was to take up. Three 
times I insisted that it was colonization, but, whether 
the good man was deaf or determined that I should 
tackle composition, | never found out. My friend, 
Arthur Symons, introduced me to him and distinctly 
heard me say “colonization,” but this did not help 
matters. The good doctor insisted on showing me 
about the reading room, pointing out the general 
reference books which he thought would facilitate my 
acquaintance with composition. We frequently greeted 
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each other in the corridors afterwards, but the doctor 
kindly refrained from quizzing me concerning my 
reading, and probably had quite forgotten what it 
was all about anyhow, a matter of conjecture in my 
own mind on occasions. 

My most intimate friend during this first visit to 
London was Symons, and I| have to thank him for 
putting me on the track of many interesting people 
and experiences. I went to him with an introduction 
from Berlin, where he visited me later on. In 1892, he 
was living in Fentin Court, in the Temple, Mr. George 
Moore being a close neighbor in Pump Court, I think. 
Both men took hold of my imagination very much, 
being the first English writers that I learned to know. 
With Moore I had only slight conversations, but I 
remember now that he evinced considerable interest in 

y “tramp material.” Indeed, ten years after our 
first meeting, he reminded me of an adventure that | 
had told him about. 

Symons, on the other hand, | saw very frequently, 
and I might as well accuse him right away of being my 
literary godfather, if | may be said to deserve one. 
Whether he realized it at the time or not, it was the 
writer’s atmosphere which he let me into, that made 
me ambitious to scribble on my own account. 

One day he told me that he had received fifteen 
pounds for an article for “The Fortnightly Review.” 

“Fifteen pounds!” | mumbled to myself on the way 
back to my lodgings. “Why, that sum would keep me 
here in London over a month.” Later, in Berlin, | 
experimented for the first time with the effects of an 
article by me in a magazine. Symons’s wonderful 
fifteen pounds were to blame. | sent the paper, a 
short account of the American tramp, to “The Con- 
temporary Review.” It was accepted. In a few 
days I received page proofs of the article, and in the 
next number it was published. . No youthful writer 
ever had his horizon more ambitiously widened than 
mine was when that article was printed and paid for. 
I assured the editor imstanter that. my tramp lore was 
inexhaustible, and begged of him to consider other 
submissive efforts on my part. He intimated in his 
reply that submission was a fine quality, but that 


“The Contemporary” did not confine its pages to | 


trampology, and that his readers had had enough of 
that subject for the time being. 


The little back room in the Crown Tavern, near | 
Leicester Square, where a number of the young writers | 


in London congregated at night in my time, has given 
way to much more pretentious quarters. Symons 
and J had got into the habit of taking nightly walks 
about town, leading nowhere in particular at the start, 
but interrupted usually, for an hour at least, about 
half-past eleven at this tavern. The place itself never 
meant much to me as a rendezvous, because I have 
never been able to get enjoyment out of a back parlor 
pushed up against a bar. Separate, each institution 
has its amenities, but Englishmen seem fond of a com- 
bination of the two. 

Two of the young men who foregathered at the 
Crown in 1892 have passed on for keeps — Lionel 
Johnson, the author of “The Art of Thomas Hardy,” 
and of the personal statement to me that he knew every 
inch of Wales; and Ernest Dawson, a man who lived 


in a queer, rambling old storehouse on the docks, a | 
possession of his own, and who knew much about Lon- 


don that he should have lived long enough to tell. 

The gatherings in the back parlor were compara- 
tively innocent little intentions upon life and literature. 
I got good out of them in a number of ways, and might 
have benefited by them more, had my intentions been 
more distinctly literary. What Swinburne, Pater, 
Wilde, Verlaine, and others were doing and saying was 
not half so interesting to me as what some haphazard 
pick-up might say to me and Symons during our 
stroll after the Crown meeting was over. On one 
occasion, however, an Irish jourialist who was present 
succeeded in getting me patriotically indignant. He, 
had spent the afternoon in Westminster Abbey, 
happening, among other things, upon Longfellow’s 
bust. 

“I can’t see,” he said, at the end of his account of 
his afternoon, unmistakably referring to the Long- 
fellow bust, * ‘why the Americans can’t bury their dead 
at home.” It was on the tip of my tongue to ask him 
why the Irish could n’t keep their live ones at home, 
when someone said: “Soda, please,” and the dif- 
ficulty was both watered and bridged over. 

I suppose that the Crown meetings were mutual 
admiration parties of a kind, but of an innocent kind. 
I recall: a callow youth, who had squandered his 
patrimony in Paris, and who, with as lender volume of 
reminiscent verse, button-holed me saying: “Really, 
you know, Blank (a member of the company) is a 
genius. His command over vocables is something 
stupendous.” Blank has since made a name for him- 
self, but I remember looking at him at the time, inno- 
cently wondering whether he was a genius, and, if so, 
what vocables were. 

But, in spite of the ready assistance offered to all 
hands to think well of themselves, the gatherings usu- 
ally netted one something worth while in the end, either 
in criticism or incident. They call to mind now a series 
of gatherings held a number of years later in New York, 
among ‘a collection of American writers. And this 
thinking of the two combinations reminds me of what 
George Augustus Sala once said to me in Rome. | had 
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gone to him, according to agreement, to ask him what 
he had to say to a young man anxious to do well in 
journalism, in writing in general. He was sitting at 
breakfast when | dropped in at his hotel, very much 
surrounded by macaroni and the local newspapers. 

‘“\nd what are your pleasures?” Sala began, with- 
out warning, as if | had gone to him for medical advice. 

| was so upset by this beginning of things that, for 
the life of me, I could not think for a second or two 
what my pleasures were. I finally managed to say 
that | enjoyed whist. 

“Stop it,” said Sala, his Portuguese eyes fairly 
boring through me. “Stop it. Whist means cards, 
and cards mean gambling. Stop it!” 

After a pause he said, “What are the other plea- 
sures?” If whist meant gambling, I reasoned that 
tobacco must premise opium. However, I admitted 
that I liked tobacco. 

“Not strange —not strange,” said Sala. “One who 
writes needs asmoke. Whatelse? Are you a woman 
hater ?” 

“No, sir, I’m not,” I replied, most emphatically. 
Sala looked at me queerly but.did not pursue the 
subject. I had been introduced to him by a man, who, 
wrongly or rightly, had the reputation of saying cross 
things about women. 

“Do you drink?” Sala continued in a moment. 

“Yes, when I feel like it.” 

“Stop it, stop it. Drinking means boozing, boozing 
means busting, and busting means hell — hell, young 
man, remember that.” 

There was a pause, during which Sala looked out 
the window as if he had taken my pulse and was decid- 
ing how much faster it could beat before I must die. 
Pretty soon he turned my way, and, after some general 
advice about coming to an early decision as to whether 
| meant to be a purely descriptive writer or not, de- 
livered himself of this statement: “If you settle in 
London as a journalist, you'll be a drudge. If you 
try New York, you'll be a boozer — unless,” and again 
the Portuguese eyes shot at me, ‘‘you keep out of the rut.” 

In later years I have often thought of this talk with 
Sala, when comparing the two different sets of writers 
| learned to know in London and New York. Off hand, 
I should say that honors were even between them as 
regards the virtues, any advantage in this particular 
falling, if there was any, to the Englishmen, on account 
of the early closing hours in England. 

It was after the celebrated closing hours that Symons 
and I often had some of our most entertaining strolls. 
Symons was inveterately on the scent for “impressions 
and sensations,” while 1 found happiness merely in 
roving. I suppose that I received impressions and 
sensations of their kind just as well as Symons did, but, 
somehow, when I began to describe them, they did not 
seem to have enough literary dignity to belong in the 
same class with those that Symons could tell about and 
later describe in print. 

One night we separated, each to wander as Icng as 
he was interested, and in the morning to compare re- 
ports. It so happened that neither of us on this 
particular occasion saw enough that we had not enjoyed 
together on other jaunts to make the undertaking very 
amusing. But we both agreed that such explorations 
could be made uncommonly entertaining by a literary 
artist, if he would honestly tell what he had stumbled 
upon. 

At another time we undertook a more audacious 
exploit—a *bus ride to the city limits, or into the 
country as far as the schedule allowed, and then a 
tramp as long as we could hold out. We took the first 
*bus we saw bound well into the country. It started 
from Liverpool Street Station. Symons thought that 
it was headed east, but neither of us was sure, the road 
twisted and turned so. Nightfall found us pushing on 
bravely afoot, Symons glorying in the beautiful moon- 
light and the “sensation” of being “at sea” on land, 
while I got pleasure out of Symons’s romantic appre- 
ciation of a trip which reminded me very mundanely 
of other nocturnal tramps at home. Midnight stopped 
us at an inn. One of Symons’s shoes was giving him 
trouble, and the romance of the adventure was growing 
a little dim. We were dusty, tired, and, I suppose, 
suspicious looking. The innkeeper hesitated before 
he would Jet us in, and we had to explain how simple 
and innocent we were. In the morning, having found 
our bearings to the extent that we learned we were 
headed toward the North Sea—we refused to listen 
to anything more minute than this—we went blithely 
on our way once more, happy in the consciousness that 
for the moment we were care free and bound for “any 
old place” that took our fancy. But, alas! Symons’s 
shoe got to annoying him again, and his spirits began to 
droop. By ten o’clock they were plainly at half mast. 
His foot had become very pai ful, forcing him to sit 
down by the side of the road. The jolly adventurer of 
the night before and early morning had suddenly 
changed into an irascible literary man “on the road.” 
He said nothing about art, sentences, or vocables. He 
said nothing about anything but the pain his foot was 
giving him. Blind trave's into the countryside took on 
a very different aspect. It was the Temple for Symons, 
and just as soon as a train could take him there. That 
fine indefiniteness of the evening in the moonlight— 
that joyous keeping in step with die Ferne—the 
temptress into the Beyond—that dreamy, . happy, 
careless chatting about the great city left behind— 
these things badl vahitneds our stroll to the North Sea 
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or the North Pole, or wherever it was that we dreamed 
we might get to, was at anend. I have seldom known 
innocent bucolic intentions—we thought ours was 
bucolic—dissipate into thin air so unconcernedly. 
But as Symons said about many of our trips together, 
“the best part of them comes when you look back over 
them in front of a good fire,” and so he will probably 
smile and look pleasantly reminiscent when he comes 
across this reminder of our aimless jaunt into Essex, 

I think he will also smile on reading my version of 
the Berlin-Havre expedition. He had spent a month 
with me in my home in Berlin, where, as usual, he dug 
all over the = for impressions and sensations— 
“impreshuns and shensashuns”’ was the way they were 
finally called in my household. When it came time 
for him to return to London, he decided to accompany 
my sister and me as far as Havre on our sail from 
Hamburg to New York. He had never been on an 
ocean liner, and thought that the new experience 
would recompense him for the “shensashuns” he had 
failed to gather in Berlin. Besides, as we figured it 
out, he could get to London a little cheaper this way. 
We were all pretty poor at the time, and economy 
counted for a great deal in “sensation” researches, 
I was bound for America to see if I could not interest 
some publisher in printing articles and stories about 
tramps. 

Down the Elbe from Hamburg, in fact all of the 
first day we were at sea, Symons thought he had sel- 
dom had a more enjoyable time. The sea was quiet, 
the weather was balmy, and there was a great deal to 
eat. The next morning the sea had kicked up some- 
what. I found Symons at breakfast time on deck 
holding fast to a railing running around the smoking- 
room. His face was wan and colorless, and he plainly 
showed that he had had his fill of “shensashuns” for 
the time being. 

“Strange motion, is n’t it?” he murmured, gripping 
the railing afresh. ‘‘ Never fancied anything like this. 
I shall be glad to see Havre.” 

We made that port the following day. Symons was 


} to ship from Havre to Southampton, after having a 








look at Havre. I learned that our boat was going 
to be delayed for twenty-four hours on account of 
repairs—she seemed to be repairing all the way to 
New York—and that all three of us could go ashore 
for a stroll. Symons’s exchequer had, by this time, 
got perilously low—he had the price of his ticket to 
London, and, perhaps, two francs over. All of us found 
some forgotten German coins of small denominations 
in our pockets, and proceeded to an exchange office. 
No transaction at the Bank of England ever seemed 
more important that did this one with the French 
money dealer. Symons was to be the beneficiary, 
and we higgled and haggled over the values of our 
Groschen and Sechser as if millions were at stake. In 
the end we managed to increase his holdings by two 
francs—that was all; and it was absolutely all that 
we could afford. Symons was so glad to be in the right 
mood for terra firma sensations again that the two 
francs looked like two hundred to him. At any rate, 
he did not seem to care how large or how small the sum 
was—he thanked the gods prodigiously that he was 
strong enough merely to walk. 

We smuggled him on board for supper, and finally 
left him, as we thought, until we should again be in 
England, as our boat was to sail early the next morning, 
the repairs having been accelerated, so we were told. 
Symons was to spend the night and next day ashore, 
waiting for the Southampton boat. The next morning 
found our ship still tied up. We were free to go ashore 
again and have another “last” meal in a restaurant. 
As we strolled up the main street, whom should we 
meet striding proudly down the thoroughfare but 
Symons, his brown gossamer sailing merrily after him. 

“Fancy this!” he exclaimed on seeing us. “How 
jolly!’ But do you think your boat ever will get 
started again ?” tie 

Then he told us of the wonderful impressionistic 
night he had spent. 

“After bidding you good-by,” he explained, “I 
strolled back to Frascati’s. The moon was up, and I 
felt like strolling. When Frascati’s closed | walked 
along the beach for a while—it was a perfect night for 
sensations. : 

“At last I got sleepy. There was a bathing machine 
nearby, and I thought it would be a jolly adventure to 
spend the rest of the night in it. Besides | wanted to 
economize. 

“1 don’t know how long I had been dozing, but to- 
ward morning | was awakened by footfalls nearby. | 
peeked out. It was a guard—at least he looked like 
one. I crept out of the bathing machine and dodged 
around it conveniently until the man had passed. Then 
I went on down the beach, and, later, up to the convent 
or monastery on the hill. The sun was just creeping 
up over the horizon, and there was a wonderful, early 
morning hush over everything. | sat down and wrote 
some verses. Really, the impressionistic appeal was 
so overwhelming | could not help it. I’ve never had 
such a jolly night.” 

We breakfasted together, took one more short stroll, 
and then separated again. Later, after seventeen 
days at sea, we learned that Symons had made London 
without further accident. 

[Zo be continued in May) 
« * 
The victor is he who can go it alone.—SAXE. 
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Paderewski in Private Life | 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 
[Concluded from page 243] 


pigs, only to go to Switzerland direct by the 
short Boulogne-BAle route. 

From Riond-Bosson to Kosna is a far cry, yet 
on this last estate we find this marvelous man 
cultivating water as well as land, so to say. For 
Paderewski owns some forty miles of that beauti- 
ful torrent, the Biala, which ‘comes down” in 
the rainy season more impetuously than South- | 
ey’s “Lodore.”” Ever mindful of his tenants, the 
great musician decided to stock the Biala with 
prime fish for their benefit, and quite recently he 
imported from Scotland 30,000 beautiful young 
trout, which, to the amazement of the local Poles, 
arrived on the banks of the Biala and were forth- 
with placed in fish hatcheries, erected under the 
personal supervision of the world’s musical idol. 

The Austrian Poles, among whom Paderewski 
lives in this region, are a conservative race, with 
agricultural methods a little better than those of 
Abraham. Paderewski, however, has taught 
them progress, sending to France for a vine ex- 
pert to choose suitable situations, and importing 
hundreds of thousands of fine healthy vines, as 
well as fighting the dreaded phylloxera. This 
has given work to hundreds of Paderewski’s ten- 
ants. Moreover he employs fifty or sixty hands 
in his forests, which fairly swarm with deer, wild 
boar, and other game, so that no guest is at a loss 
for sport who stays at Kosna. Paderewski him- 
self, however, has never been seen with a gun in 
his hand. This is because, first, his devotion 
to animals amounts to a passion, and, second, 
he must not risk any injury to his beautiful and 
sensitive hands. He always looks forward, how- 
ever, to excellent fishing both in the Lake of | 
Geneva and the mountain torrents of the Car- 
pathians. 

The town of Kosna may well rejoice in Pad- 
erewski, for he bought a large and costly house 
there, which he converted into a well-equipped 
club for the young men of the place. This he 
provides with literature and games of all kinds, 
while the profit from refreshments is handed over 
to the poor and needy. As his heart is large, so 
is his marvelous brain. So vast and comprehen- 
sive is his memory that he can perform a practi- 
cally unlimited repertoire of all the compositions 
of ancient and modern masters, almost from 
Palestrina to Wagner, without reference to the 
printed page. 

Strangely enough, Paderewski is extraordi- 
narily reluctant to write a letter with his own hand. 
He will express opinions orally; if writing is | 
necessary, his secretary does it. He finds it tire- 
some even to sign his name, and | doubt if he 
would do this, did he not know that each auto- 
graph means a contribution toward his monu- 
ment to Chopin in Warsaw, a permit for which 
he long ago obtained from the Russian Govern- | 
ment. Naturally, then, Paderewski has recourse | 
to the telegraph, and the number of these costly 
dispatches which he sends in a year must rejoice 
the heart of shareholders in these companies. 

Of necessity the great artist spends most of his 
time at the Chateau—Riond-Bosson, at Morges, 
on lovely Lake Leman, which Byron and Shelley 
and Rousseau so loved. Even in little, sleepy, 
tree-shaded Morges, we find the Paderewski cult. 
In your bedroom in the little hotels, the familiar | 
face will look down upon you. The shady quai 
is decorated with festoons when he returns to the 
villa. Here is Paderewski’s place of rest, not so 
remote from great centers as Kosna, yet exquis- 
itely secluded, girdled with woods and vineyards, 
gardens and orchards, through which gleam the | 
snowy flanks of Mont Blanc, and the glaciers of | 
the Alps of Savoy. 

A quaint, old drowsy lake town, this Morges, 
with white embattled arsenal and warm red roofs. 
The whole population knows the gigantic St. 
Bernards that guard the porter’s lodge, where the 
great open gateway holds out a welcome to the 
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Constructive 
Watch Adjustment 


When you buy an ordinary watch you actu: 
ally purchase movement and case separately, 
the movement having been placed in a case not 
made for it and adjusted by means of the hairspring 
regulator. ‘This is merely regulative adjustment and cannot 
be compared in efficiency with the construct:ve adjustment of the 


OWA Rn 


WATCH 


which is pe a by the makers. After the movement is assembled it is tested and ad- 
susted until absolutely accurate. Then it is placed in its own case and tested and timed for 
weeks. The slightest variation caused by casing is corrected by a complete readjustment. 


To further protect it, every HOWARD Watch is enclosed in a velvet-lined ma- 


hogany cabinet, accompanied by Certificates of Guarantee giving the movement and 
case numbers, and the fixed price at which the watch is sold everywhere. 


Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. 
Prices range from $35 to $150, depending on 
quality of case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 
“Watch Wisdom” FREE. 
We want you tohave a free copy of ‘Watch Wisdom”—a mighty 


interesting book which tells more nbout time than you ever 
knew before. It’s written by Kibert HubLard, WRITE TO-DAY, 


E. HOWARD WATCH CO., Bedford St., Waltham, Mass.. U. S. A. 























a Wherever there’s a New Perfection Oil Stove in the kitchen there you 
will find the pots and pans clean and bright. The New Perfection produces 
a flame without smoke or soot—a flame that gives quickest and cleanest 
results at least expense. 


For every cooking purpose there’s no better stove than the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


It will not overheat the kitchen like a coal or wood stove. Made in three 
sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Every stove warranted. If notat 
your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 





is the safest and best lamp for 
general household’use. Its 
light-producing power is un- 
equaled. Made of brassthrough- 
outand beautifully nickeled. 
An ornament to any room, 
Every lamp warranted. If not 
at your dealer's, write to our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





DoYouWant a BetterEducation? 


We offer a complete course in any school or college to ambitious young men or women who will do a little work 
for us. We furnish complete instructions and working plans which assure success to anyone of average intelligence 


The work may be done in spare time. For particulars address 
ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, Room 802, University Building, New York City. 




























































Moore. M 
Victoria Boor 
$950 





Moor. M 
StRaigut 
Line Boot 

$9850 


upreme Among 





Doesn’t the fact that last year the sale 
of Cadillacs of the 10 horse power type ex- 
ceeded the combined sale of any three 
models of other makes carry a pretty 
strong conviction of superiority ? 

This record is a result of the won- 
derful efficiency of the Cadillac single- 
cylinder engine—a bit of mechanism so 
perfect in construction that it has success- 
fully withstood the test of five years of 
severe service in thousands of cars. Thus 
while others were experimenting and 
changing, we stuck to time-tried princi- 
ples we knew were correct, until to-day 
there is absolutely no question as to the 
supremacy of the 


Single-Cylinder 








Itis the favorite among owners of large 
touring cars who want a thoroughly de- 
pendable small car for general utility pur- 
poses. It is the choice of those who know 
motor quality. Every day adds to its 
prestige and every day more forcibly 
proves that the Single-Cylinder Cadillac 
is THE IDEAL CAR for those who de- 
sire a motor vehicle which will afford the 
maximum of pleasure and service with the 
minimum of expense, the car which affords 
all there is in motoring—except the 
troubles. 

Your dealer will give you a demon- 
stration that will reveal some interesting 
facts. 

Model M—10 h. p. 4-passenger Car (Straight Line or 





Victoria Body); $950 (Catalog M Ag ) 
Model M Cou 10 h. p.; $1,200 (Catalog M As 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; $800 (Catalog M Ag 
Model G—20 h. p. part ey AS lead Car; $2, 


Model H — 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder rouring Car; $2,500 
talog Ha ) 

Prices F. 0. B. Detroit ; lamps not included. 
Send for Special Catalog of car in which you are 
interested, as above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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JACK LONDON’S 


NEW STORY 
“Morganson’s 


Finish’ ..... 


...will appear in... 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for May 


Mr. London's ‘‘ Love of Life’’ was declared 
the most remarkable story of the past year, rank- 
ing in interest and importance with Kipling’s short 
masterpiece, ‘‘ They.’’ ‘“MORGANSON’S 
FINISH” is a companion story to ‘‘Love. of 
Life, ’’ but it is more powerful, more vivid, more 
realistic. 


The Illustrations are by 
P. V. E. WORY 
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When about to risk your savings in some 
speculative venture, DON’T ! 


5% a Year 


with absolute security is a reasonable basis for 
the earning capacity of your money. We have 
never paid less than this rate on savings ac- 
counts during the past 14 years. 

Start an account at any time. 
Earnings reckoned at 5% a year 
every day your money left with 
us, subject to your control, avail- 
able when needed. nder New 
York Banking Dept. supervision. 

Assets, $1,750,000 

Weinvite your inquiries. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd St. 
New York 














Intercontinental 
University 


Washington, D. C. 


(Instruction by mail only). The ay institution in this countr: 
giving from its own text-inatter a full curriculum up to a ful 
college course. Our special courses in Law, Oratory, Library 
Science, Consular Service, Navigation, Short Story Writing are also 
the best offered. We sell the good short stories of our students 
sometimes for enough to pay for the entire course. Asthe character 


David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court, Senator Chauncey M. 

Jepew, eX-D! lent of the N. Y. Central 

Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 

Edward Everett Hale are all Directors. " Send for our 1907 Year 
and musical manuscript 


Sook. 15th and L Streets. 
arranged. Publication se- 


1-POEMS 
SONG- cured. Semen gy os if 


available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-40 Evergreen Ave., Chicago. 








| with lilac and rose. 





| own place in the town ten minutes away! 


f such an institution is qverytaing. we refer to the fact that Justice | 
5 Railroad, Martin A. | 
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big opulent house, covered with flowering creep- 
ers and honeysuckle. Paderewski has bought 
immense tracts of land solely in order to prevent 


| others from building near him. 


Here we find an ideal setting for genius—a 
silent house filled—but not obtrusively—with 
treasures a king might envy. There are birds 
singing in some remote room; the air is heavy 
The murmur of falling water 
comes soothingly. The huge dining-room, which 
looks the larger for its paneling of monstrous 
mirrors, is at the back of the villa. One’s eye is 
instantly arrested by the famous portrait of the 


_ musician by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, and 


the cluster of signed photographs of kings and 
queens before whom he has played. 

Somewhere in the house are scattered the 
various testimonials of their delight which these 
exalted persons have given him. But everything 
in this “soft, silent, silken” ménage is in exquisite 
taste. The tapestries are subdued in color; the 
miniatures and bric-a-brac entirely unobtrusive. 
But the Paderewskis, with a guest at Riond- 
Bosson, know no peace until they get him out 
into the vast grounds and farmyards among 
strange birds and beasts, ranging from pedigree 
cattle from royal farms in Balmoral, Sandring- 
ham, and Windsor, to cockatoos and goats from 
far-off Australia. There are dogs by the dozen, 
from the lordly monsters that guard the entrance 
gates to the tiny terrier that Madame takes in 
her motor as she spins along by the lake. 

Out here amid kitchen gardens, horses, and cows, 
prize fowls, ducks, golden pheasants, rabbits, and 
sheep, Paderewski is an interesting figure. The 
old countryman who guided me over the remoter 
parts of the domain assured me that his master 
was more anxious over the meal-times of his birds 
and beasts than over hisown. Avenues of grand 
old trees separate the fowl-houses from the great 
sweep of the lawn, on which the master plays 
languid croquet with Guillaume. 

The privileged visitor to Riond-Bosson is 
amazed to see how luxuriously the Paderewski 
birds and animals are housed. Shining glass, 
wood enameled snow-white, clean silver sand, with 
light and air and space—these are everywhere. 
Everywhere, too,—inside the great galleried villa 
as well as outside—are most perfectly trained 
servants; and the household runs with almost 
incredible smoothness. 

The kitchen-garden grows far more fruit and 
vegetables than is needed for the household, and 
much of it is given away to humble apglicants. 
Its yields vary from magnificent black Hamburg 
grapes down to the lowly potato; and I was 
amused to find the great artiste so disappointed 
over his failure in raising a small patch of our 
sweet corn. 

“It was the only thing that compensated me 
for the loss of my Polish dishes during my Am- 
erican tour,” Paderewski told me; “and I felt 
sure | could grow it here in Switzerland, where 
our spring is mild and early, and our summers 
very hot. Itis languishing, however, and will 
soon die, | fear.” 

The barns and stables of this model farmer 
would surely strike dumb with amazement one 
of our own people. One curious feature is the 
great number of little houses dotted here and 
there. | saw one charming little brown dwelling 
covered with vines—surely an ideal spot for a 
rusticating artist. But it was inhabited only by 
sheep and goats! Not far away, another house 
was being built for the head gardener, that he 
might not have the exertion of walking to his 
Little 
wonder that Riond-Bosson is a paradise for ser- 
vants. 

Its master will go forth in the early morning 
with a pocketful of costly cigars, which he will 
distribute first to one laborer and then to another. 
Possibly his favorite sister, Madame Wilkonska, 
is with him, while behind walk Madame Helena 
Paderewski and her son, Gorski. Every morn- 


ing the birds and beasts are visited, and minute 
inquiries made as to their well-being. A veter- 
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jnary surgeon from Lausanne attends on the 
slightest cause, whether a favorite horse be sick, 
of even a tiny canary be mute and ailing. 

After this, back goes Paderewski to his study, 
there to practice for many hours, or it may be to 
soak his marvelous fingers in extremely hot 
water. He invariably does this before every 
important recital. His principal relaxation, 
apart from “farming,” is the billiard table. Mr. 
Adlington has often seen him rise in a state of 
dangerous excitement and exhaustion after half a 
day of music, light one of his never-ending suc- 
cession of Russian cigarettes, and make for 
the green table, where his faithful Guillaume is 
ready with the cue. 

This fine game of skill has a wonderful effect 
in the way of calming his excited nerves. He 
becomes absorbed in some stroke of subtle calcu- 
lation; his overwrought nerves relax; and when 


he retires for the night he sleeps as soundly as a | 


child. He plays also an occasional game of chess. 
As might be supposed, as a host he excels supreme- 
ly. A little dinner party in the great mirrored 
room at Riond-Bosson, with an ambassador or 
two, a Russian prince, and a Parisian littérateur 
like Catulle Mendés or Pierre Loti, is a function 
for the elect. The host is a wit of high order, a 
man with vast knowledge of the world and culture 
generally. Think, too, of the after-dinner musi¢, 
with a woman like Melba or Ternina singing to 
the maestro’s own accompaniment! 

Here, at least, no sordid question of money is 
considered. Paderewski forgets that it was in 
little efforts like this at the piano that he made 
last year $1,444,000—a vast fortune in itself. 
Here he is at home; and before the eyes of his soul 
are his two great ambitions: First, he desires 
to leave behind something more than a mere 
memory of his God-sent gift of interpreting the 
music of the masters; in a word he wishes to be 
ranked among the world’s greatest composers. 
Second,—and, if possible, the desire is still 
greater—Ignace Jan Paderewski has a passionate 
desire to do every kind deed that lies in his power 
for the benefit, not only of his fellow creatures, 
but also for the humblest animal that lives. 
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RIGGS AND RAGGS 
By NIXON WATERMAN 


Riscss and Raggs are chopping wood, 
At it every day; 

Riggs says his returns are good, 
Raggs can’t make it pay. 

Says the wood's so hard and tough, 
Do the best he can, 

He can scarcely make enough 
To support a man. 

At the corner grocery store, 
Every evening, Raggs, 

With a half a dozen more, 
Sits and makes his brags 


Of the winner he would be 
If he had a chance! 
‘'Course, while choppin’ wood," says he, 


‘“*No one can advance. 


But while thus the idle ‘‘jacks"’ 
Waste their time and shirk, 
Riggs is sharpening his ax 
For the morrow's work; 
Giving it an edge so sure 
He can cleave his way 
Where the one whose ax is poor 
Cannot make it pay. 


All the world is chopping wood, 


And while rusty wits 
(Why, is clearly understood, ) 

Never make the ‘hits,’’ 
Those who polish all the dross 

From their book-rubbed brains 
Change that which might prove a loss 


Into golden gains. 











A man always with his eyes on the ground bumps 
his head; a man with his nose always in the air 
. stubs his toe. 

a + 

The fact that thoughts are forces, and that 
through them we have creative power, is one of 
the most vital facts of the universe, the most vital 
fact of man’s being.—_RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


























For the 
Large or Small 
Investor 






Investigate 
Through Your 
Banker 







A Demonstrated 
Profit-Earning 
Investment 











Increased 
Business and 
Profits Assured 










No 
“Promotion” 
Stock 








Nothing 
Speculative 








Surplus 
$350,000 
Before Dividend 


on 
Common Stock 
Is Paid 








Send for 
Complete 


Prospectus | 
Today 













A Safe and. Profitable 
Investment for You 


7% Preferred Stock 
Regal Shoe Company 


The Regal Shoe Gompany (authorized capital $2,500,000 
Preferred and $2,500,000 Common Stock) offers for public sub- 
scription 15,000 shares of its 7 per cent. Preferred Stock at the 
par value of $100 per share—dividends, payable quarterly the first 
day of January, April, July and October of each year, calculating 
from date subscription is received by us. 
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Regal 7% Preferred is offered to you—the private investor seek- 
ing a safe and profitable investment—whether you want one share at 
$100 or 100 shares for $10,000. It is a good investment for the large 
investor, and equally good and just as available for the workingman 
and smaller investor. 

Send for the Prospectus giving complete information—then, if 
still in doubt, ask the advice of your banker or broker, for here 
is an investment that will bear the fullest investigation. 

The business of the Regal Shoe Company has shown an average 
annual increase of 49% % since the date of organization fourteen 
yearsago. The average annual net profit forthe past eleven years 
has been considerably in excess of the $175,000 necessary to pay 7% 
on the total issue of Preferred Stock. Recent years have shown the 
largest profit. 


Gross sales first year (1893) 0 Me EE RA MOR Se le $ 14,807.64 
Geena ee. 5,177,403.48 
Mevagadte digi” ~ "i ean $812.59 
i ee oes 278,906.08 


Note the net profit for the year 1906 ($278,906.08). Only 
$175,000 is required to pay the 74, dividend on the entire issue— 
$2,500,000 Preferred Stock. 

But the public demand for Regal Shoes has far outstripped the 
capacity of our factories, in spite of frequently increased facilities. 
By increasing the Company's working capital, enlarging its manu- 
facturing facilities, operating new stores and agencies (for which we 
today have 7369 signed applications) to meet the demand now 
existing for its goods, it is conservatively estimated that the net 
earnings will be doubled. 

Every dollar received from the sale of this stock will be turned 
into the treasury of the Corporation and used for the immediate en- 
largement of its factory capacity and for taking care of business 
already assured. The issue of this stock involves no change in man- 
agement of the Company—the present owners are not selling out. 
The Regal Shoe Company is simply offering the public—who have 
made its success possible—an opportunity to share in the profits of 
its business. 

This stock is not issued to liquidate any indebtedness. All the 
assets are in plain sight—to be seen, felt and counted. The exis- 
tence of these tangible assets makes money invested in Regal 7% 
Preferred absolutely safe. 

Extract from the minutes of the Board of Directors’ meeting, on 
February 20, 1907: 

‘‘Resolved, that before the payment of any dividends upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, there shall be—in addition to all 
reserves required by the provisions of the Certificate of Organization 
to be made—a surplus amounting to at least $350,000.00, and no 
dividend upon the Common Stock of the Company shall be paid 
except from surplus and net profits in excess of such reserve and such 
$350,000.00 surplus.”’ 

This surplus fund is an amount equal to two entire years’ 
dividends at 7% on the total issue of Preferred Stock, and the 
Company’s statement of February 1, 1907, shows that $283,074.07 
of this fund is already accumulated. 

Sixty-five leading banks in the largest cities are acting as 
depositories for receiving subscriptions and delivering Stock. If 


you are interested in making a sate investment of $100 or $1000 or 
more that will earn a steady 79,, get the complete Prospectus con- 
taining full information about Regal 7% Preferred and facts about 
the business of the Regal Shoe Company in any Regal Shoe Store— 
or write for a copy to-day to the Executive Office. Address all 
inquiries, 
E. J. BLISS, Treasurer, Regal Shoe Co. 
409 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Factories, East Whitman, Mass. 


————————— 
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No More Life-Insurance Agents 


If you want sound, legal-reserve life insurance at the lowest premium 
rates, and on convenient monthly payments, without extra charge; if you 
want to keep in your own pocket the big commissions other companies pay 
to the insurance agent; if you’re not quite satisfied with your present insurance, 
the best thing you can do is to write at once to the 


POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


Learn all about it by mail. Ask for Booklet A, «« THE POSTAL IDEA;” ’twill 
interest you. If you mention SUCCESS we’ll enter your name also for a free subscrip- 
tion to «* THE POSTMAN,” a little periodical for men, women and young people who 
want to get the best insurance at lowest rates. Do not fail to answer the two following 
questions : 


Ist! What is your occupation ? 
2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 


Address POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres & Irrigated Land 
£2" $250.0 vom FOr You 


I Will Sell It To You For 
$2.50 a Week 


Not tn all the world have I 
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Irrigated, under Algodoreg AL gaNG portunity for men of small 

4 ° ~ 4 means. 
cultivation, ready y Cube. DB yeuail thestepn tans have 
BernalifloZ been taken to safeguard your 


money in every way. 
This is investment— not specula- 
tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation, 

Andall the while y ouare secured against 
loss by the finest farm land in the world, 
> and your interest in water-rights that no 
= man couid buy fora million dollars, 


toearnat least y 


EE. W. SHUTT, President ry 


Rio Grande Land, Water & Power Co. $ 2 5 0 am oO nth 





OU know, or can easily learn from United States y oS There is no question like finding gold or 
Government Reports, that irrigated lands in the . @ striking oil about this proposition. 
Great Southwest, in selected crops, are made to The land is there for all time, 


The water is there for all time to nourish 
and fertilize it. 
You don’t have to dig in the ground deeper 
than to plant seed 
There are no insects that destroy crops in this 
country, 


net 8300 to 61,000 a year per acre over and above 
the entire cost of cultivating them, 

Anyone who knows the | will tell you that 
absolutely the surest, safest way in the world to gain 
@ large and permanent income for a sm 
outiay is to get hold ofa few acres of irriga- 


ted land in the Great Southwest. There is no chance for drought. 
But alw aye geforce it nog vewuared at least pee bo «A hp known to man fora single 
afew hur iT as been nec 6 . 
the in - tela the land and develop it. x And theabundanterope of Saas pe ry taped 
Now, my k ible for you to way superior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
get t . n ‘aren @ the eet pA mene Mand in the - =, equaled in onlya very few favored spots, such asthe 
world if you can save @2.50 a week. Paj & Rocky Ford country. But Tam going to prove by case 
You can goand live onit—absolutely assured that after case that ten acres of this property can be made 
itcan be made to earn 83,000 to 610,000 every year to net you 83,000 to €10,000 a year, according to the 
without fail. kind of crops grown. 


Or you can remain in your present position and The difference is not according to location of land or 
add almost that much to what you earn. season or anything of the kind. 

For my company will cultivate your property for The land is near a prosperous and growing city — 
OG tant bare ts bes he world G a Gee male trrigation cnsal to ran through the city 

a don’ in the wo ( ng . 
ma! # a ig eee 6 es Wr bab yo line ao — Fe Railroad runs through 
iow, lca 11 this from the our land from en end. 

bishe 8 Se To Ney a ee ie = And ourown electric line fs to supp! y additional cheap 

All you have to do is—write me and say, Sand convenient transportation to every section of these 
“Prove to me that tenacres of your land can lan 
be made to net from 83,000 to 610,000a year above 
all cost of cultivating it.”’ 

Ihave the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you. 


If you want to see the country for yourself, you can go 
with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 
and your friends can band together and send a repre- 

sentative. 

? Or 1 willsend you names of prominent men who havegone 
é~? or will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
g7° But this 

a7 , But is the merest out-ine of what I will show youin 
| detail. 


** 


I wi.) deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

You must pay my company 62.50a week 
oF as much more as you like, 

Instead of your having to pay interest 
on deferred payments, [ agree, for my 
company, to pay you 6% per annum on 
the money you pay in. 

I also bind my company to fully frri- 
gate your land and turn itovertoyou 
under full cultivation whenever you 
desire to mature your contract. 

@2.50 a week will mature your con- 
tract in 10 years. 

But after you have paid 62.50 a week 
for three years, or the same total amount 
in a shorter time, I agree and bind my 
company to lend you enough money to 


ere are many features of this Secured Land Contrace 
that make it safe and protitable which I haven't space to 
touch upon. 
Iam only attempting to make it clearto you that if you can 
possibly save 62.50a week you can buy land that can be made 
to net you a three to ten thousand dollar income ina few years. 
Don’t doubt—I have proof. 
lLhave promised to lay it before you. All you have to do is to 
write for it—that can’t cost you a cent more than postage. 
And as fast as the mails can carry, I will send you proof that 
as sure as croos grow where climate, soil and water conditions 
are perfect, you can be fi ially i pendent 





es. 6 
Now, not to hurry your decision in the least, but to protect the price, 
= A write me personally at once. 

} For after the first lot of ten acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
make ail future payments and mai i$ Sut I make this promise. Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 
your contract. ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms uniess, of course, all 

Remember, tne land will be fully irrigated and our land should be already contracted for from this one advertisement. 
completely under cultivation, so your firet year’s Now, write atonce. I can on f nothing more in this advertisement except 
crop should net you enough over and above the cost that, it Lcould, I would not tell you all you can confidentiy ex from this 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loan. investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 

You would then own land outright that can be. putinanadvertisement. Address me personally,and believe me sincerely, 


made to net you 63,000 to 810,000 a year. d 4. W; Co. 
Can you hope | th eTreandsureas EE. W.SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land. Water and Power Co. 
this to have ao large an income in a few years? 640 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


KEEPING IN TUNE 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
[Continued from page 249] 


about you by the inharmony, the corroding discord. 
_ People who have never tried it can not begin to rea- 
lize the tremendous advantage of putting oneself in 
tune in the morning before starting on the day’s work. 

A New York business man recently told me that he 
never allows himself to go to his office in the morning 
until he has put his mind. into perfect harmony with 
the world. If he has the slightest feeling of envy or 
jealousy,if he feels that he is selfish or unfair,—if he has 
not the right attitude toward his partner or any of his 
employees, he simply will not go to work until his 
instrument is in tune, until his mind is clear of any form 
of discord. He says that he has discovered that if 
he starts out in the morning with a right attitude of 
mind toward everybody, he gets infinitely more out of 
the day than he otherwise would; that whenever he 
allowed himself to go to work in the past in a discordant 
condition he did not get nearly as good results. He 
made those about him unhappy, to say nothing of the 
increased wear and tear upon himself. 

This man’s example ought to be very encouraging 
to those who think they cannot keep themselves in 
harmony, because, a few years ago, his business 
and his home life were full of discord, but by persistent 
mind-training, by forming a habit of holding the right 
mental attitude toward the world and toward his 
business, he has achieved a marvelous victory over 
himself, a victory which has wonderfully improved his 
health, his business, and his happiness. 

-The next time you are in a discordant mood, when 
feel cross and crabbed and out of sorts with every- 

ody, when little things nettle you, and you cannot 
get along with your office boy or stenographer, when 
we seem to antagonize those about you, when your 

rain is confused and you feel that you cannot control 
yourself, just try this experiment. Stop work. Jump 
right up from your desk; leave whatever you are doing, 
and go out of doors. Walk a few blocks, or, if possible, 
slip out into the country and determine that you 
will drive out of your mind everything that fights 
against harmony and mental balance. Think of beauti- 
ful, harmonious things, pleasant things. Resolve that, 
whatever comes, you will be cheerful and poised, that 
you will not let little nagging things make a fool of you, 
that you will keep your mental instrument in tune. 

In other words, resolve that you are going to be a 
man, that you are going to rise above trifles. Just 
say to yourself, “What a ridiculous thing for a great 
strong man, made to dominate the forces of the 
universe, to be completely upset, thrown off his base by 
trivial, foolish, insignificant things!” Resolve that 
you will go back to your work a well-poised, self- 
possessed, self-respecting man, and that you will put 
it through with power, that you will allow nothing 
to throw you off your base. 

The idea of a man capable of running a business 
going all to pieces over some little mistake of an 
employee, or some trifling, foolish thing which should 
not upset a fifteen-year-old boy! 

Did you ever think that the people about you will not 
respect you if you have not more self-control? If 
you make a fool of yourself and fly into a rage or go 
to pieces over any little trifle, you will not only lessen 
their respect for you, but you will also lose your in- 
fluence over them. You cannot control others un- 
less you can control yourself. 

__ Reason this way for a few minutes, in the open air 
if possible. Take in full deep breaths of fresh air, 
and you will return to your task a new man. 

You will be surprised to find how weil it will pay 
you to take time to put yourself in tune. No matter 
when you get out of tune, stop working, refuse to do 
another thing until you are yourself, until you are back 
on the throne of your mental kingdom. 

Have ~~ ever watched a centrifugal wringer in a 
laundry? It wabbles so badly when it first begins to 
revolve that it seems as though it would tear itself 
to pieces, but gradually, as the velocity increases, the 
motion becomes steadier and steadier, and the machine 
speeds with lightning rapidity on its center. When it 
once gained its center, its perfect balance, nothing 
seemed to disturb it, whereas, when it first began to 
revolve, the least thing made it wabble. 

A thousand and one trifles, which disturb one 
who has not found his mental center, do not affect 
the poised, self-centered soul at all. Even great 
things, panics, crises, failures, fires, the loss of property 
or friends, disasters of any kind do not throw him off 
his balance. He has found his center, his equilibrium, 
and no longer vacillates between hope and despair. He 
has found that he is a part of the great unity law that 
= all through the universe, a part of the Infinite 

ea. 

Harmony is the secret of all power, effectiveness, 
beauty, happiness; and harmony is simply keeping 
ourselves in tune with the infinite. 

This means absolute health of all the mental and 
moral faculties, and when these are normal their power 
is greatly enhanced. The poised soul is so intrenched 
in the calm of eternal harmony that he is beyond the 
reach of disaster or the fear of it, conscious that he so 
rests in the great arms of infinite love and perfection 
that nothing can harm him, because he lives and moves 
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and has his being in eternal truth. Such a great serene 
soul is like a huge iceberg, balanced by the calm in 
the eternal depths of the sea. It laughs at the giant 
waves which dash against its sides and the storms 
which lash it. They do not even give it a tremor; its 
huge bulk, which enables it to ride calmly and serenely, 
without perturbation when lashed by the ocean fury, 
is kept in ‘balance by the perpetual calm in the 
depths below. : 

No storm can disturb the calm of the poised soul. 

As the inexhaustible sun is behind every ray of light, 
so the inexhaustible power of omnipotence is behind 
every human expression of the divine harmony. 

Shadows cannot come over the body while the sun 
shines in the mind. It is as easy to protect the mind 
from its enemies as our homes from thieves. Learn 
to recognize these thieves of happiness, burglars of joy 
and peace and comfort, and banish them out of every 
entrance of the mind. Just learn to think happiness 
and hold the mind firmly upon those things which 
produce peace, joy, and gladness. Then discord and 
darkness cannot enter. 

If we can preserve the integrity of the mind and 


protect it from its enemies—evil and vicious thoughts | 
and imaginations—we have solved the problem of | 


scientific living. A well-trained mind is always able to 
furnish the harmonious note in any condition. 

Every man builds his world, makes his atmosphere. 
He can fill it with difficulties, fears, doubts, and despair 
and gloom, so that the whole life will be influenced to 
gloom and disaster; or he can keep the atmosphere 
clear and transparent by dispelling every gloomy, 
envious, malicious thought. 

Hold the enduring, the immortal thought in the 
mind, and you will be surprised to see how all discord 
will disappear. When the mind is held in the 
creative attitude, all that is minus, all that is negative, 
all the shadows, all the discords will flee. Darkness 
cannot live in the presence of sunlight; discord cannot 
dwell with harmony. If you hold harmony persistent- 
ly in the mind, discord cannot enter; if you cling to the 
truth, error will flee; if you cling to beauty, ugliness 
must vanish. 

There is everything in holding the mind in a positive 
creative attitude, for this is a builder; the opposite a 
destroyer. 

We must learn to cultivate, to nurse every element 
in us which makes for beauty, for harmony against 
discord, for truth against error—everything which 
creates—or we must inevitably fall victim to the op- 
posite: the destructive, the tearing down, the decaying 
processes. 

The time will come when pupils in the schools will 
be taught to treat their thought enemies as they would 
a thief. They will be taught that every bad thought, 
every discordant, false thought that they entertain 
weakens and defaces their characters, that they can 
not afford to harbor, even for an instant, one of these 
life enemies, these success enemies, these happiness 
enemies. They will learn to recognize them just as 
quickly as they would an enemy who was trying to do 
harm to their person or property. Then the millennium 
will be in sight. 

he bi 


Live, laugh, and love. There’ll come a time 
when you can’t. 


- os 
Ef Papa Was a Dolly 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


EF my papa was a dolly, tell you what, 
He’d have lots of things that he ain’t got, 
‘Cause I'd go down town en buy a sled 
En a trumpet en a dolly’s bed 
En give em to him. Bet I would, 
Ef my papa was a dolly, en | could. 
*Course, ef he was just a dolly, he 
Could n’t use ’em, en would give ’em back to me. 


Ef my papa was a dolly, I’d just buy 

The sweetest cake for him ‘at ever | 

Could find, en I’d put jelly on it, too, 

En jam, wif sugar on to git soaked through 
En taste nice, En I’d take ’n’ slop 

Some honey en m’lasses on the top, 

Wif heaps of frostin’ on to make it sweet, 
En then my pa en me would eat, en eat, 

En eat. ’Course, though, ef papa’d be 

My doll, he‘d give his part to me. 


Ef my papa was a dolly sure, I’d dress 

Him in a yallo hat—er pink—!I guess— 

Wif green slippers en red stockin’s, so he’d look 
Like the pitchers in my Giant Book. 

But ef he was a dolly, | don’t s’pose 

He’d care much ef he had such pretty clo’es 
Er didn’t. En then mebby—mebby ef 

He did n't, |’d jus wear ’em my own se’f. 
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OFFICE OF 
EDWARD J. WESSELS 
ADVISER ON LIFE INSURANCE 
27 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Many years’ study of life insurance companies and methods qualifies 
me to advise you conscientiously and intelligently on the policies which 
you are now carrying, 

If you have any doubt about the strength of the company, 

If you have any doubt about the value of your policies for your 
purposes, 

If you fear that your wife, daughter or son are not properly or suffi- 
ciently provided for, 

If you fear that they may not be able to wisely invest the proceeds 
of the policies in case of your death, 

If you fear that you yourself have not sufficient provision for old age, 

If you wish to automatically pay off a mortgage on your house, 

If you wish to provide against the death of a partner or a financial 
backer, write to me. 

I cure bad insurance, advising on all phases of this complex and 
often misunderstood subject. I have saved many thousands of dollars for 


clients. Md: y 


INFORMATION DESIRED 


Name and address 
Name of Company. 
Kind of Policy 
Date of Issue. 





Se, yearly 


Age when issued. 




















Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
CLOSING OUT SALE 


The Ever-Increasing Popularity of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
has enabled us to sell it through four strenuous years 
This success is based on the solid merits of the edition 
our easy conditions of payment. _ 

Having recently arranged for immediate delivery of another large edition, we will dispose without 
reserve of the few sets now on hand. Most of these sets have two or three volumes slightly discolored 
through exposure in the store. This deterioration is trifling, and barely noticeable except to an expert; 
but we cannot consider the sets as quite perfect. Rather than rebind them we will sell them out at 
the cost of the sheets, 

As the increased cost of material and labor will compel us to raise the price of the new edition, our 
present offer is more than a mere chance of securing the Booklovers’ Shakespeare at bedrock figures. 
It is an opportunity which can never be duplicated. , 


» each year marking a new record of success. 
and on its dainty charm, on our low price and 























Bound You can 
ag Never 

e r 
Sheet — 
Prices Opportunity 




















40 Dainty Volumes 7 inches] 
high by 5 inches wide; 
colored illustrations. 


COMPLETE and UNABRIDGED 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been the choice of discriminating people 
who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 dainty volumes—a play toa volume 
—and contains 7,000 pages. It is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. The volumes are 
7x5 inches in size—just right for easy handling. No other edition contains the following important features, which 
are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare’s plays : 








$1.00 secures the Entire 




















_ Topical Index, in which you can find any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. play in readable and interesting prose. ; 

Critical Comments, which explain the plays and char- Study Methods, which furnish to the serious 8 
acters. They are selected from the writings of eminent | teader the equivalent of a college course of pr. "07 
Shakespearean scholars. Shaseopeasean study. by Dr. Israel Gol e 

. le of Shakespeare,by Dr. Israel Gol- 

Giessaries, A separate one in each volume. lancz, with critical essays by Bagehot, ” SIEGEL 

Two Sets of Notes. One set forthe general reader and | Leslie Stephen, and other noted 
a supplementary set for the student. Shakespearean scholars and critics. e 

proval, prepaid, set of 


FREE FOR FIVE DAYS 4¥ ,, Browal prepaid, st of 


; ; : : w peare in half leather bind- 
Fill - and return the accompanyin coupon and we will send you prepaid « ing at your special price of 
a complete 40-volume set of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare. Examine it O~ 903.00. If the set is satistactory 
at your leisure and return it at our expense if, for any reason, it fails to * I will pay $1.00 within five days 
satisfy. No money need accompany the coupon. \ eS — ant ‘aan : 
H , Py mon ereaiter for months. 

Bo regular —- ese lovers = through _ is $42.00. 4S _ is not satisfactory, I am to notify you 

o close out these half- eather sets we offer them at $23.00 only. .) without delay and hold the set subject to 
You have immediate possession of the set and pay $1.00 only, your order. Title to the books to remain in 
and the balance a little each month, Siegel Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 


SIEGEL PER CO., NEW YORK oe Sdccdedc ence tcatoosise sebospapsbecwalahduenkseneshed 


Arguments. These give a concise story of each 


Please send on ap- 








/ 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


China’s Pitiful Appeal for Bread 


Millions of Men, Women and Children at the Point of Starvation 





A Staggering Calamity 


Millions at Death’s Door 








Unless America, the land of unparalleled pros- 
perity, speedily sends relief to the starving mil- 
lions of China, the most 
frightful tragedy of the 
twentieth century will be 
enacted, and millions of 
helpless human beings will 
perish for the-want of a 
crust of bread. 

The calamity that has 
befallen these peaceful, in- 
dustrious people is not of 
their own creation. Rain 
fell, as in the days of Noah, 





for forty days without a 
break ; the waters over- 
flowed a hundred miles to 
the east and 
Save Us or We Perish! a hundred 

miles to the 
1 hundred miles to the north 
hundred miles to the south, 
submerging farms, destroying crops, 
uprooting houses, and leaving de- 
destruction and starvation in 


their track . 





west 


and i 


spair, 


Killing the Aged and Children 





Thus forty thousand square miles 
were compelled to stand the unusual 
strain, and fifteen millions of people 
became impoverished. So intense 
is the suffering now that parents kill 
thelr ¢ 


iildren by throwing them in 
the rivers, or by administering poi- 
i after this desperate act 
their own lives. 

The aged people are being 
drowned to prevent their death by 
the agonies of starvation. Every- 
where throughout the length and 
of the afflicted provinces 
re dying in the fields, on 
, and in the streets, liter- 
ally falling in their tracks a prey to 
| and-relentless monster. 


they 


ike 


Dreaat! 


ople a 


Boys Sell at $2; Girls at $3 





One of the most pitiful phases 
uncontrollable grief of par- 
10, in sheer desperation, sell 
hildren for a mere pittance, 
ind then, when they realize what 
done, like Rachel of old, 
be comforted, pleading 
purchaser for the restora- 


refuse to 





PRES. ROOSEVELT CONTRIBUTES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
February 1, 1907. 





Dear Doctor Klopsch : 

The President has asked me to say to you that 
he is much interested in your work to raise funds 
for the sufferers by the present dreadful famine in 
China. He hopes that you will meet with the 
same success that you have had in similar appeals 
to the humanity and liberality of our people. 

As a contribution to the fund he has handed me 
his check for $100, which I enclose, together with a 
similar check of my own. With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELIHU ROOT. 
Dr. Louis Klopsch, 
The Christian Herald, New York City. 

















not bear too see them gradually starving to death, and as 
there was no chance of feeding them, he made away with 
them. The mother, greatly distressed, flung herself into the 
river, following her children. The head of the family, in 
utter despair at the loss of his all, took his life also. The 
whole family thus perished. 


Human Flesh Actually Sold for Food 





A correspondent of the Echo says: 


In two districts, Sinchow and Paichow, starving and 
desperate people are eating their children, all the plants, 
grasses and roots having been exhausted. This correspondent 
adds that there have been many cases of -cannibalism. 
Human flesh was actually being sold for food, although the 
ghoulish traffic was conducted secretly. 


Alive In Her Dead Mother’s Arms 


Awoman was traveling with her baby girl a year old. 
Weukened by her long journey and lack of food, she fell an 
easy prey to the fever and died by the side of the road, 
clasping tightly her little child. . For two days the little liv- 
ing child was left in its dead mother’s arms. Who on that 
road, with hunger and fever driving them on, could stop to 
heed even the cry of a helpless baby ? 





Help Them to Help Others 


Missionaries now working in China have 
been so affected by the scenes of heartrend- 
ing suffering which they have been com- 
pelled to witness that, though their hearts 
are breaking, their tears refuse to flow. 

They themselves have given all they 
had and all they could borrow, and now 
they are daily,inditing pathetic com- 
munications, and sending them broadcast, 
with the fervent prayer that God would 
move the hearts of their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters in distant lands to 
contribute largely in this hour.of China's 
direst need, and thus help them to help 
those who are looking to them for sal- 
vation from impending death. 


They Are Looking This Way 


For many years godly men and women 
have pointed these people to the Saviour, 
and countless thousands have accepted 
him and have been baptized in the Faith. 
Indeed, the cause of Christ is making 
wondrous progress among the dense pop- 
ulation of China, and now that disaster 
has befallen them and-death is threaten- 
ing them, what wonder that they are hop- 
ing for help from this country whence 
hail the missionaries, who have told them 
again and again the beautiful story of 
one Jesus who went about doing good, 
who fed the multitudes, and whose fol- 
lowers in this prosperous country are 
walking in the footsteps of their Master, 
daily testing their livesby the standard he 
established, and ever asking themselves, 
What would Jesus do? 


Help or They Perish 


We urge upon every reader to join this 
life-saving crew and to throw out to these 
starving people the life-line, before it is 
too late. Pray that God’s people every- 
where may realize the importance and 
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A HAPPY GROUP OF CHINESE GIRLS BEFORE THE FAMINE 


A girls’ class listening to a native teacher. Among the number is a little American Girl, 


the child of a much beloved missionary 


urgency of the case and may willingly 
and cheerfully give, even as God has 
prospered them. 

Young People’s Societies, Epworth 
Leagues, Christian Endeavorers,work ear- 





tion of their children, offering 
to undergo servitude 
eir darlings might be set at liberty. Actual | 
ure known in which girls have been sold for 
nd boys for $2.00, Mexican, which means 
samount in American money. 


the ves 


Little Children [Moaning for Food 





Rey. Dr. T. F. McCrea, Treasurer of the Mis- 
ry Relief Committee, writes: 

und coarse mill feed, ordinarily given only to 

for much as good food usually costs. 

iralyzed. People are homeless, listless, hopeless. 

i ind clothing—what little was saved from the 

1 ire sacrificed and the poverty-stricken parents 

inery children cry and moan in the night while 

selves crouch helplessly on a damp mat in some 

rner 

of t 

nd, and 


7 
sell as 


hat day when Christ fed the hungry five 
1 wonder if Christ’s people will follow in 
H tsteps, and have compassion on these hungry thou- 
n China, who must perish with cold and hunger unless 
we help them 
Your cablegram received last night. 
joiced that 


We are greatly re- 
Tae Curistran Heravp is at work for us in the 





homeland. This inspires hope. 


Shall These Little Lambs Perish ? 





Dr. J. Sumner Stone, the well-known pastor of 
a Methodist church in New York City, and now 
traveling in China, writes Tae Curistian Heratp 
as follows: 

Fifteen million people are already in the grasp of famine. 
Seven millions are now helpless. They are living on a gruel 
made of beans and sweet potato leaves. Even this will 
soon be gone. Already the people are drowning or giving 
opium to their aged relatives and their children, and selling 
their little girls into nameless slavery. I love children too 
much to see them exposed to hunger or shame without 
crying loudly to their friends to come to their help. It is 
not the will of our heavenly Father that one of these 
little ones should perish. 


The Worst Famine in 40 Years 





The Viceroy of one of the afflicted provinces states that 
the famine is ‘‘ten times worse than any known in the last 
forty years.” He tells of a family consisting of husband, 
wife and twochildren. The mother went foraging for food, 
and during her absence the father threw the children into 
the river and drowned them. On her return the mother 
asked for her children, and was told that the father could 


nestly; for the night of death threatens to 
enshroud a continent. You can give the 
clouds a silver lining and you will doit. This is the King’s 
business. It requires haste. Every day's delay will prove fatal. 
Let us then be up and doing. He that sitteth in the heavens 
watches. His eye is upon us. What we do let us do it as 
unto Him, and he that seeth in secret and rewardeth openly 
will bless us with an everlasting blessing. 


The Daughters of the King 


There are in every community godly women, sympathetic 
and kind: consecrated women, who long to do good, as they 
have opportunity, and to aid the poor, the suffering and the 
distressed. We look confidently to them for aid at this 
time. ‘They can work, they can speak, they can plead, pray 
and give. May God call them to this mission, and graciously 
prosper the work of their hearts and their hands. 





Every contribution for the relief of the great 
Famine in China will be promptly acknowledged 
in Tue Curistian Hera. 





ADDRESS ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


The China Famine Relief Fund 


Under the Direction of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
200 to 220 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 











I WANTTO 
SEND YOUMY 
MAGA ZINE 


SIX MONTHS 


FREE 


I want you to sit down now and, while you are thinking 
about it, write your name on a postal card and send it to me. 

You have seen and read our advertisements dozens of times 
but, the only fair, reasonable way for you to judge me and our 
business is to write to me so that I can send you our printed 
matter. 

When you have read it we will have become better acquainted 
and you can decide for yourself the value of our services in your 
personal connection. 

Our Magazine is called 


“The Money Maker’ 


and I want to send it to you six months FREE. 

THE MONEY MAKER is a very handsome monthly 
publication beautifully illustrated and printed in two colors. 

Beside describing the high grade real estate investments we 
offer our clients from time to time, the magazine is a veritable 
mint of information regarding real estate in general. 

Every issue contains interesting articles descriptive of the 
growth and development of real estate in various sections of the 
country as well as a vast amount of matter of general interest 
that cannot help but prove interesting and instructive. 

The magazine will prove a faithful guide to the investment 
of small sums in real estate no matter where located. 

It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a prop- 
erty, what class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc. etc. 

You will never be sorry you asked for it, that’s certain, and 
in any event your sending for it does not obligate you in the least. 

We have sold real estate to nearly 7000 satisfied clients 
located in every state in the union, and can refer you to any 
of them or to National Banks in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

But these are details. You will want to know about them 
later. First flet’s get acquainted. 

Your name and address on a postal card, mailed to-day, will 
be all that is necessary. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (inc.), 


Real Estate Exclusively 


Suite 391, 25 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


391 North American Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








No “Spring Medicine” 


In the Spring many persons still believe they must take some kind of ‘‘ blood medicine” to relieve the 
system of impurities accumulated during the winter. 


This is a time-honored error that has no foundation in science. 


A change of food is what’s needed. 





Try leaving off heavy winter foods, meats, rich gravies and puddings, and live principally on 


GRAPE-NUTS | 


with Good Cream, some Cooked Fruit, Toast, and an occasional Soft Egg. 


A two week’s trial of the above dietary will show how easily you can have a clear brain and elastic | 





tep, while your old fashioned neighbor plods along, half asleep, taking ‘‘ blood medicine”’ for the ‘‘ Spring 


Fever.’’ You'll realize 


“There’s a Reason” for 
GRAPE-NUTS. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 














